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Tue Whigs of the United States have a 
heavy responsibility resting on them in the 
approaching Presidential election. We 
hold that it does not admit of a reasonable 
doubt that they can eleet Zacnary Taytor 
to the Presidency if they will. It is 
equally clear to us, that if he be not elected, 
it will be because Whigs—some Whigs— 
do not possess that measure of disinterest- 
ed patriotism to rise above mere party and 
personal, or sectional views and considera- 
tions. The trial of men’s virtue never 
comes but when they are called on to 
maintain their principles at some sacrifice, 
or under some discouragement. Many 
Whigs are now in this category, and it re- 
mains to be seen how they will come out 
of the trial. It is the tendency of party 
organization to contract the horizon of 
duty to the country; at least, this is the 
effect on many minds, Party—the suc- 
cess of party—the exaltation of party— 
become the absorbing objects of thought 
and desire. An ideal of what the party 
ought to be, what it ought to have and en- 
joy, and under what particular auspices its 
success and glory should be achieved, 
takes possession of the imagination, and 
sometimes quite shuts out other and higher 
considerations. It is forgotten, for the 
time, that party is properly only a means 
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to an end, and is really valuable—nay, is 
only justifiable—when it is employed as an 
instrumentality in behalf of the country, 
and of the whole country. When party 
becomes selfish—when it becomes am- 
bitious—when it desires to rule for the 
sake of ruling, or for the profit of ruling, 
or because it wishes to set up its own idols 
in the high places of political worship, it 
must soon lose cast and character in the 
estimation of all good and wise men. A 
combination of men to take possession of 
power for purposes of their own, less com- 
prehensive and catholic than the common 
good of the whole nation, is something 
very different from a great and patriotic 
party. It is a conspiracy, and not a politi- 
cal party. | 

Those who have composed the Whig 
party of this country have professed to 
unite for the purpose of promoting and 
maintaining certain great and distinctive 
principles, as being essential to the pre- 
servation of our form of government, and the 
advancement of the real interests and the 
true prosperity of the nation. When an 
election is at hand, like that which is now 
approaching, the proper question for every 
Whig to ask himself is, whether these 
principles are likely to be preserved and 
vindicated by our success as a party in the 
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election. If they will, the way of duty, as 
well as of party obligation, is plain. There 
may be many things not quite up to our 
expectations or desires. We may have 
seen many things in the management of 
the affairs of the party organization not at 
all to our liking. The wrong persons may, 
in our judgment, have taken the lead, to the 
discomfiture of wiser and honester men, 
and to the manifest disadvantage and dis- 
credit of the party. The candidate may 
not be the man of our individual choice ; 
and we may think that those who have 
been chiefly instrumental in presenting 
him to us, and disappointing us of our 
preferences, have designed or hoped to 
promote some personal, selfish or sectional 
abject or scheme of their own by his ele- 
vation. We may even entertain doubts 
whether the candidate we are to support 
agrees with us in all our notions about the 
particular means to be used—the particu- 
lar measures to be adopted—for advancing 
the common weal. And, finally, some of 
us may indulge a shrewd suspicion that 
once in office his allegiance to country will 
be suffered in many things to outweigh his 
allegiance to party. But after all, what 
concerns us to know is, whether, if our 
candidate shall be elected, the distinctive 
principles which belong to us as a party 
will be likely to be maintained, and the 
affairs of government conducted with ref- 
erence to them as a general basis of ad- 
ministration. If this is our faith and 
confidence upon a view of the whole 
ound, then we are guilty of a double 
esertion if we hold back from the support 
and effort necessary to the success of our 
candidate ; we desert and betray at once 
both our party and our country. 
Intelligent Whigs do not need to be in- 
formed what their principles are; but a 
summary statement of them cannot do the 
best of us any harm. The great doctrine 
which gave us our party designation was 
that of opposition to Executive usurpa- 
tions. We hold it to be essential to the 
success of our free form of government 
that the President should be kept strictly 
within the limits of his proper Constitution- 
al authority. Events have shown what 
fatal mischiefs do and will follow if that 
high functionary, with the vast patronage 
which attaches to his office, is permitted 
to overstep the Constitutional boundary 





within which his duties lie. He may make 
himself at once despotic and irresponsible, 
We have actually seen a President, weak in 
everything except in the power of his office, 
involve the country in war, without and 
against its own will and judgment, for the 
purpose of conquest and the acquisition of 
foreign territory; and all this in the face 
of the Constitution, which expressly con: 
fides the power of declaring war to Con- 
gress. Thus, for two years and more, a 
nation, loving justice and loving peace, is 
chained to the car of a President, havinga 
petty ambition to figure as the head of a 
people wise and powerful, carrying death 
and desolation to the heart, and over the 
hearths and homes, of an unhappy and im. 
becile neighbor, for objects of territorial 
plunder. This is one example to illustrate 
the strides which Executive arrogance will 
take if allowed to escape from the Consti- 
tution, and to appeal for the sanction of 
his acts solely to the will of an unreason- 
ing ochlocracy. Whigs set themselves, 
first of all, at open war against any and al! 
assumptions and encroachments of Execu- 
tive power, under any and all pretences. 
From the period of General Jackson’s ac- 
cession to the Presidential office, under the 
machinations of the Democratic party, en- 
croachment has followed encroachment in 
this office, with the full sanction and sup- 
port of that party, until the Republic is 
on the point of being converted into the 
very worst and most unendurable of all forms 
of tyranny—the government of an irre- 
sponsible and proscriptive party, the 
dominant element of which is found in the 
lowest and worst classes of society, coher- 
ing by the principle of plunder, and giving 
a fearful energy to their power by concen- 
trating it in the hands of a monocratic 
chief, elective by their suffrages, serving 
for a limited time, and bound and pledged 
to make their pleasure, and the gratification 
of their will and wantonness, the principal 
end and aim of his administration. In 
such a government, Congress is nothing 
but a convenient, or inconvenient, sort of 
medium interposed between the nation and 
the ruling chief, through which his decrees 
are made known by a formal registration, 
and through which also his necessary sup- 
plies are furnished. We Whigs want no 
such government as this. We desire to 
see the Congress restored to its original 
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powers under the Constitution, and the 
President confined to the performance of 
the proper executive duties of his station. 
We want no Presidential vetoes on the or- 
dinary legislation of Congress—a business 
which the Constitution has confided ez- 
clusively to that body. We wish to see 
the exercise of this high conservative pow- 
er reserved forextraordinary occasions, and 
used only to correct some manifest and 
undoubted error, or to arrest some certain 
and imminent mischief to the Constitution 
or the country. Wedo not want to see it 
used as if the President held a portion of 
the ordinary legislative power, with a nega- 
tive on all legislation which is practically 
absolute. If Congress passes a law to do 
an act of long-delayed justice to some of 
our citizens, as in the case of the law 
passed two years ago to pay moneys 
honestly due from the Government on ac- 
count of French spoliations prior to 1800, 
we do not want to see an Executive veto 
interposed without one plausible or even 
decent reason given for it. If Congress 
chooses to make appropriations for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors—a 
power exercised from the foundation of the 
Government—we want to see the will of 
Congress stand as the law of the land, in 
spite of any private opinion to the contra- 
ry which the President may happen to 
entertain. And if Congress, in providing 
a local government for any of our territo- 
ries, should insist on preserving all terri- 
tories now free from the intrusion of 
slavery, (no new or unused power in this 
government,) we want to see such legisla- 
tion stand without any intermeddling or 
gainsaying on the part of the President. 
In short, we Whigs want to see the legis- 
lation of the country exactly in the hands 
where the Constitution has placed it. We 
want that the country should come back 
to the habit of looking to Congress, and 
not to the President, for the policy which 
shall prevail amongst us, under the legis- 
tive authority, on all questions touching 
our internal national affairs—touching the 
regulation of commerce, internal and com- 
mercial improvements, the finances, public 
credit, revenue and taxation, protection to 
home industry, war, the government of 
our territorial possessions, and the mea- 
sures proper “for the common defence 
and the general welfare.” This, if we un- 





derstand anything about it, is a cardinal 
principle with the Whig party. We want 
so much of the government of the coun- 
try, out and out, as the Constitution has 
confided to Congress, to be and remain in 
the hands of that body, free from the ar- 
bitrary interposition, and equally free from 
the corrupt blandishments, of the Execu- 
tive. He who adopts and maintains this 
great and distinctive principle is a Whig, 
and all good Whigs will welcome him to 
their fellowship. It lies at the very foun- 
dation, it is of the very essence, of Whig 
faith, that—except in regard to our foreign 
relations confided to the President and 
Senate, in regard to nominations and ap- 
pointments to office, in regard to the titular 
command of the army and navy, and in 
regard to other specified duties properly 
appertaining to the chief executive office 
of the Government—the whole policy and 
conduct of our public affairs have been 
confided by the Constitution to the control 
and direction of Congress. There the 
effective and efficient power ought to re- 
side ; there it ought to be independently 
exercised. The President is required, from 
time to time, to communicate information 
to Congress on the state of the nation, in 
order that that body may act understand- 
ingly in its affairs and interests. Placed as 
he is, at the centre and head of the ad- 
ministrative affairs of the Government, in 
the control of its foreign relations, its ap- 
pointing power, and its executive authori- 
ty, he is required also to recommend to 
Congress such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient. Beyond this, how- 
ever, his power over the internal policy and 
the ordinary legislation of the country does 
not go. Itis the express injunction of the 
Constitution that “ aux legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives.” There is no third branch— 
the President is vested with no legislative 
power. The veto is an executive, and not 
a legislative power, the necessity and use 
of which were, and are, perfectly well un- 
derstood. His formal assent and signature 
to all laws are required as a proper act of 
authentication and solemnization. When 
a law is once passed and perfected, he is 
called on personally to carry it into exeeu- 
tion. By mistake, by oversight, by in- 
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consideration, possibly by passion, or by 
unreflective sympathy, the law may con- 
template some action manifestly wrong 
and injurious to persons or to parties 
affected by it, or in violent conflict with 
the plain provisions of the Constitution. 
In tender regard of his conscience, and of 
his sense of personal dignity and propriety, 
and of right and wrong, it was not thought 
necessary or wise to compel him to put ‘his 
name to such a law as if approving of it. 
He was, therefore, allowed to return it to 
Congress with his objections—to be passed, 
if Congress would and could do it, by a 
two-thirds vote, in spite of his objections. 
In the hands of an honest and conscientious 
man, one disposed to obey and abide by 
the Constitution, this is an innocent pow- 
er; it is dangerous only when it is clutched 
by unprincipled men, or by the ambitious 
instruments of an unprincipled party. To 
use it as it has been used, as if the Presi- 
dent were a third branch of the legislative 
department of the Government, is a sheer 
usurpation of power. 

We say, again, that the control and di- 
rection of our whole national policy, so far 
as it may be affected by legislation, are, or 
ought to be, in the hands of Congress, and 
not in the hands of the Executive ; and 
this is the doctrine of the Whig party. It 
is in virtue of this principle, this leading 
article of their political faith, that they as- 
sumed the name by which they are desig- 
nated, as separating them, by a broad mark 
of distinction, from those who practise on 
the Tory doctrine and policy of governing 
as much as possible by the one-man or 
monarchical power. It is the Democratic 
party, so calling itself, which exalts the 
Executive above all other departments and 
powers in the Government, and supports 
and defends the President of their choice in 
every pretension and assumption of power, 
however monstrous. The history of the 
present administration is one unbroken 
proof of the truth of this assertion. And 
“Democracy” proposes to perpetuate this 
sort of rule and government ; and perpetu- 
ated it will be with a vengeance, if Gen. 
Cass shall be made the successor of Mr. 
Polk. No two things could be more dia- 
metrically opposed to each other, than the 
cardinal principle of the Whigs in opposing 
all Executive usurpation, and in insisting 
on the legislative supremacy of Congress, 





and the gees the doctrines, and the 
policy to be pursued under the sway of 
“Democracy,” if successful in the coming 
election. Light that cannot be endured 
for its intenseness, and darkness that may 
be felt, are not more opposite. 

We have dwelt at some length on this 
article of Whig faith, because it is both 
cardinal and fundamental in our creed. It 
lies at the bottom both of our faith and of 
our hopes. We are republicans, and this 
doctrine is the essence of republicanism. 
We do not want a monarchy disguised 
under republican forms. We do not want 
the name of a republic, while at the same 
time it is Caesar that rules. We believe 
both in conservatism and in progress ; and 
we can indulge no hope, either of stability 
on the one hand or of advancement on the 
other, without this doctrine. Our system 
is elective and representative, and Congress 
was so constituted, in its two branches, as 
to preserve the popular and representative 
principle in full vigor, and at the same time 
give the promise of something like stability 
to the Government and its ” poliey. We 
think it indispensable, on all accounts, that 
Congress should be maintained in the full 
and free exercise of all its constitutional 
powers; and without this, we see no 
ground of hope for that moderate and wise 
policy of administration, and for those just 
measures on which we rely to make us a 
prosperous and happy people. Events 
have clearly enough Ai ae vl that if 
the President is to ov erride Congress and 
be himself the State—L’ Etat, c’est moi 
—the will of the nation is of very little 
account in the measures that shall be pur- 
sued. Personal or sectional views and in- 
terests will govern everything. Annexa- 
tion was an Executive measure, and was 
carried by Executive dictation and intrigue 
against the better judgment of Congress, 
and against the will of the nation. The 
war with Mexico was an Executive measure 
exclusively, about which Congress was not 
even consulted. There were not twenty 
men in both houses of Congress who coul’, 
have been brought to vote for a war at the 
time when hostilities were actually com- 
menced by the President’s order; and as 
for the people themselves, a vote for such 
a measure could not have been obtained in 
any one State, county, town, district, or 
precinct in the whole Union—at least out 
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of Texas. We may see, by this example, 
what it is, and what it must be, to have 
this Republic of ours converted into an 
elective monarcly. War, conquest, the 
lust of dominion—these things become the 
order of the day. The Whig party are 
against these things. We are for peace 
with all the world, as long as it can be 
maintained without sacrifices to which no 
nation can submit; and we do not doubt 
that, in this age, perpetual peace may be 
preserved with all nations, with no other 
effort on our part, than to be strictly honest 
and strictly just in all our dealings with 
them, to mind our own business, and let 
them alone. As a security for peace, we 
want that Congress, and not the President 
or anybody else, should tell the nation 
when it is necessary we should go to war. 
We are against the extension of our terri- 
torial limits, and the adding of far-off 
countries and peoples to our Union and 
dominion. We do not desire to extend the 
area of slavery ; and we think the area of 
freedom may as well be extended by al- 
lowing our neighbors on all sides to estab- 
lish and maintain free and independent 
governments for themselves, after our ex- 
ample, as by annexing them all to this Re- 
public. We should have quite too much 
to do if we should undertake to embrace 
in this Union all the nations of the world 
now struggling to be free. The Whig 
party do not sympathize at all with that 
ambitious sentiment which prompted Gen. 
Cass, in his place as a Senator in Congress, 
to anticipate the time when “the whole of 
the vast country around us will form one of 
the most magnificent empires that the world 
has yet seen.” We want our own Republic 
and Union, with a homogeneous people, men 
of the same general race, blood, education, 
and habits, forming a consolidated nation, 
bound together in national interests and 
national unity, and growing in wisdom and 
in moral greatness as we increase in our 
physical proportions, We do not want 
Canada, or Cuba, or the West Indies, or 
Yucatan, or the projected republic of 
Sierra Madre to be annexed to the United 
States, whether without, or at the end of 
bloody wars. “ Democracy,” with Gen. 
Cass for its monocrat, is on the look-out 
for these acquisitions. Gen. Cass would 
have gone to war with England for the 
line of Fifty-four Forty, in the Oregon 





country. Gen. Cass was in favor of our 
Executive war of conquest and spoliation 
against our imbecile neighbor and sister 
republic, and thought our digestive powers 
would carry us safely through, even if “we 
should swallow the whole of Mexico.” He 
seems to look upon the United States as if 
the country were some monster reptile, 
that must subsist and swell its huge, un- 
sightly bulk, by gorging itself with every 
living thing, small and great, that comes in 
its way. This is his idea of progress and 
national glory. Nothing less than “ the 
whole of the vast country around us,” con- 
tinent and islands together, from the fro- 
zen regions of the North to the burning 
line, and God knows how much further, 
absorbed in this Union, or hitched to it 
and hanging upon it, and showing a mon- 
strous, disjointed carcass of a country, 
“ extended long and large, in bulk as huge 
as whom the fables name”—nothing less 
than this will satisfy Gen. Cass. And the 
“Democracy” would make him President, 
and, maugre the Constitution, allow him 
the rule and sway of the government, as if 
it had no department but his own, to prose- 
cute his schemes of ambition and aggran- 
dizement. The Whig party are opposed 
to all such profane madness. Our country 
was broad enough for all useful and wise 
purposes, and for the duties of our central 
government, even before our late acquisi- 
tions. We are utterly opposed to carry- 
ing this game any further. We think the 
fairest fabric of government ever framed is 
put in imminent jeopardy by this spirit of 
war, conquest, and forced aggrandizement, 
so industriously and zealously _— our 
people in the school of medern ‘* Democ- 
racy’—the school of Allen, Cass, and 
Polk. It is the doctrine of these political 
schoolmasters that ‘the hearts of the 
people must be prepared for war ;” and for 
what sort of war, and with what unholy 
objects prosecuted, and with what defiance 
of all right, moral and constitutional, un- 
dertaken, let the war with Mexico tell. 
War, conquest, territorial aggrandizement 
—this is the sum of the policy of these 
men fer this country. “Democracy” is 
now engaged in earnest efforts to make 
Gen. Cass President, with undefined ob- 
jects of war, conquest, and territorial ex- 
tension floating before his eager vision. As 
President, if he can be made such, it is 
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expected of him that he will know how to 
carry out this policy, and he has shown 
abundantly already, that no constitutional 
impediments will be allowed to stand in 
his way. He would not hesitate to make 
war on his own responsibility, as Mr. Polk 
has done, with his full sanction and sup- 
port. All the blandishments of Executive 
patronage and power would be freely 
used by him, as they have been by Mr. 
Polk, with his full assent and approval, 
both with Congress and with the people, 
in furtherance of whatever schemes or en- 
terprises he might see fit to undertake. 
We who are Whigs look with equal disgust 
and horror on such doctrines and practices. 
Opposed to war, conquest, and territorial 
extension, and seeing how every kind of 
dishonest, wanton, and dangerous policy 
and practice is made to hang on the Execu- 
tive will, is promoted by Executive usurpa- 
tions, or by the corrupt and wicked appli- 
ances of Executive power, we are more 
and more confirmed and earest in our 
advocacy and maintenance of the great 
fundamental principle of our political faith, 
which insists that the President must be 
reduced from the monstrous growth to 
which he has attained under “ Democratic” 
dominancy, back again to the legitimate 
proportions assigned him by the Constitu- 
tion. We want a Constitutional Executive, 
not a monocrat, at the head of this gov- 
ernment. We want an honest anda modest 
man to fill the Executive office, one who 
shall feel that the weight of his proper 
constitutional duties is quite enough for 
him to bear, without seeking to take upon 
his shoulders the added burthen of all 
other powers of government, legitimate or 
illegitimate. 

But it is not only in such important mat- 
ters as annexation, war, and conquest, that 
the President has been known to take an 
improper lead, and carry measures with a 
high hand. In the course and prosecution 
of the recent war, nothing in the way of 
exercising unaccorded powers was too bold 
or flagrant for Mr. Polk to attempt. He 
assumed, and exercised, the right of estab- 
lishing civil government over provinces 
and peoples conquered by the American 
arms. And he established, by his personal 
authority, a regular system of taxation and 
revenue in all places held under military 
subjection, for the independent use of his 





military chest. In all this, Gen. Cass was 
a privy counsellor, and a principal adviser 
and supporter of the President, and now 
stands, as far as he and his friends have 
the ability, as the lawful successor and in- 
heritor of the powers of the Presidential 
office as wielded by Mr. Polk. Of the 
prerogatives belonging to this office, when 
once war has been begun, we have Gen. 
Cass’s opinion very explicitly propounded 
in the Senate chamber. ‘“ Congress,” he 
declared, “could neither give him [the 
President] the power to carry on the war, 
NOR CONTROL THAT WAR.” His “ Demo- 
cratic” creed teaches that Congress is no- 
thing, or next to nothing, in the govern- 
ment, and the President is everything. 
Nor is this a new or accidental doctrine 
with him. It is the faith in which he has 
lived from Gen. Jackson’s day to this. It 
was the doctrine of that stern, self-willed, 
and wrong-headed old man, that the Presi- 
dent is to support the Constitution “as 
HE UNDERSTANDS IT, and not as it is under- 
stood by others.”” His doctrine was, that 
“the opinion of the Supreme Court,” 
though formally pronounced in a judicial 
case, “ought not to control the co-ordinate 
authorities of this government.” “ The 
opinion of the Judges has no more authority 
over Congress than the opinion of Congress 
has over the Judges, and, on that point, tue 
PRESIDENT IS INDEPENDENT OF BOTH.” 
And this was not a mere theoretical 
opinion of the “old Roman.” He acted 
upon it officially. In 1832, he based upon 
it a veto of an important law passed by 
Congress, and which had previously had 
the judicial sanction of the Supreme Court 
as to its constitutionality. And he did 
more than this. He refused to carry the 
law into execution, as it had been pro- 
nounced by the Supreme Court, in the case 
of the missionaries, Butler and Worcester, 
who, for the exercise of their holy office in 
Georgia, had been sentenced to imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary of that State at 
hard labor for a term of years, under an 
unconstitutional law; and he left these in- 
nocent victims to their fate. It very prop- 
erly fell to the part of Gen. Cass, then 
Secretary of War, to convey to those in- 
terested in the matter the tinal determina- 
tion of the President. This he did in a 
letter dated Nov. 14, 1831, and in which 
the President’s refusal to execute the law 
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was placed expressly on his own opinion of 
the validity of the statute of Georgia, in 
opposition to the judicial opinion and judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court. 

The “ Democratic” doctrine of the su- 
premacy of the Executive over the law, 
and over all other departments of the gov- 
ernment, has been illustrated in other cases, 
and has been too uniformly held and acted 
on in the last twenty years to allow us to 
regard it as in any way casual or acciden- 
tal. The country has not forgotten when 
Gen. Jackson “ took the responsibility” of 
removing the public moneys in the treasury 
of the United States from the custody of 
the law to his own personal keeping, or a 
keeping under his personal orders. He 
challenged to himself the right to seize 
and control the money in the treasury, 
where the law had placed it, on the ground 
that “the custody of the public property” 
was “‘AN APPROPRIATE FUNCTION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT in this and all other 
governments.” ‘ Congress,” he said, “can- 
nol, therefore, take out of the hands of the 
Executive department the custody of the 
public property or money, without an as- 
sumption of Executive power, and a subver- 
sion of the first principles of the Constitu- 
tion.” And it is precisely on this wild and 
lawless doctrine of Executive powers held, 
not under the Constitution, but as “ an 
APPROPRIATE FUNCTION of the Executive 
department in this and all other govern- 
ments,” that Mr. Polk has acted, and justi- 
fied his action, in setting up governments 
and exercising the sovereign night of taxa- 
tion in countries conquered by our arms. 
And this is “ Democratic” doctrine. The 
“Democratic” Convention at Baltimore 
declared, the other day, “that the confi- 
dence of the Democracy of the Union in 
the principles,” &c., of Mr. Polk, had “been 
signally justified by the strictness of his ad- 
herence to sound Democratic doctrines.” 
And Gen. Cass, the nominee of the party 
for the succession to this high office, to 
which such “‘appropriate functions” belong, 
beyond and above the Constitution, an- 
nounces that he had carefully read the 
resolutions of the Convention, and gave 
them his cordial approval. 

It is the first article in the Whig creed 
that the President is not to exercise power 
as “an appropriate function” of his office, 





which the Constitution does not give him. 


No power is “an appropriate function” of 
his office but such as the Constitution 
makes appropriate. We think and believe, 
if the President shall be confined strictly 
to his constitutional powers and duties, 
that we shall have no executive wars, no 
wars of conquest, no gratified lust after 
foreign possessions and territories, no an- 
nexation, no burthensome debts and grind- 
ing taxation, no intermeddling or corrupt 
tampering with Congress, and no vetoes of 
acts of ordinary legislation. Congress 
will be left to its own independent action, 
and the Supreme Court to its integrity. 
With all this, however, “‘ Democracy”’ is at 
odds and enmity. 

It belongs to the political faith of the 
Whig party, as a principle in their creed, 
that the powers given to the Government 
of the Union should be faithfully used for 
the advancement of the common good 
and the common prosperity of the nation. 
We hold that the power to lay duties and 
raise revenue, and the power over com- 
merce, should be skilfully and beneficially 
employed. The employment of these 
powers belongs exclusively to Congress. 
So does the power over the territories and 
other property, and over the money of the 
United States. We think that the finan- 
cial plans and fiscal system of the Govern- 
ment should be arranged and established 
by Congress, with proper reference to the 
interests and business affairs of the people, 
as well as to the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment. We think the revenue system 
should be adjusted with some proper ref- 
erence and regard to the industry and 
labor of the country of every kind, as af- 
fected by foreign importations and the 
state of trade. We think that navigation 
should be protected along with commerce, 
and commercial facilities increased on the 
sea-board, around the great lakes, and 
along the courses of the great rivers, by 
judicious expenditures of the public money 
for works of necessary improvement. 
These are measures of national benefit and 
advantage which the Whig party are glad 
to contemplate, and which they will feel it 
their duty to urge on the attention of the 
proper department of the Government, 
whenever the “ Democracy,” with its pes- 
tilent doctrines, shall lose its hold on the 
power of that department. 

But, of course, it is to Congress, and not 
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to the President, that we look for these 
measures. It is in Congress, and not in 
the President, that the power over these 
subjects resides. If the President to be 
elected for the next term should agree 
with us in regard to the importance of 
these measures, he may, as the Constitu- 
tion directs, in his discretion, recommend 
the consideration of them to Congress; or 
Congress may consider them without his 
recommendation. But. we do not look 
to him, however favorably or strongly in- 
clined towards these measures, for any 
influence in their behalf other than that 
which the Constitution contemplates and 
prescribes ; least of all do we expect him 
to undertake to force them on an unwilling 
Congress, by threats of displeasure or 
promises of favor or reward. As Whigs 
we shall be satisfied, and we are bound by 
our principles to be satisfied, first with his 
recommendation of them, if such shall be 
his opinion, and next with his allowing 
Congress to do its own work in relation to 
these subjects, without the interposition of 
his veto on the results of their labors. 

We think it must, by this time, be ap- 
parent to the reader who has followed us 
thus far, what, in our estimation, are the 
distinctive principles of the Whig party, 
and also what sort of principles a candi- 
date for the Presidency ought to hold in 
order to be acceptable, as such, to the 
Whig party. As we have said, we are a 
conservative party, as well as a party of 
progress. We want a President who 
knows his place when he is in it, who will 
take the Constitution for his guide and 
counsellor, and who will be content with 
the limited authority it clothes him with. 
We want a President who will leave it to 
Congress, under such official recommenda- 
tion as he shall deem it necessary or expe- 
dient to give, to shape the policy of the 
en for the time, so far as it may 

epend on legislation—and nearly every- 
thing of direct interest to the people does 
depend, by the Constitution, on the legis- 
lative department. We want an honest 
President, one who, with Whig sentiments 
and feelings in his heart, shall be the Pre- 
sident of the nation, and not of a party. 
If he be not thus honest and patriotic, he is 
no Whig, be he who or what he may. If 
he do not rule by the Constitution, and in 
the fear of God, and with an anxious de- 





sire to see this nation built up in virtue 
and moral greatness, as well as in wealth 
and physical grandeur, and enjoying Lib- 
erty, supported by Law, Order, Goodness, 
and Truth, he is no Whig. 

Zacuary Taytor has been presented to 
the People of the United States as a can- 
didate for the Presidency, by a National 
Convention assembled at Philadelphia. 
This was a party convention, composed of 
Whigs, and convened according to the ap- 
proved usages of that party in such cases. 
Probably no party convention ever met in 
this country which combined in its compo- 
sition more talent or more patriotism. The 
results of its deliberations and its recom- 
mendations ought, we think, to come to 
the Whigs of the United States with the 
force of some authority. General Taylor 
was nominated by a strong majority over 
all competitors on a fourth ballot. From 
the first, his vote was not confined to single 
States, or to any particularsection. Well 
known and honored Whigs from New Eng- 
land, and from the Middle and Western 
States, voted, from the beginning, for his 
nomination. We have seen no evidence, 
nor heard of any, that the Convention 
was infected with any corruption, or acted 
under any delusion or deception. If party 
organization is a necessary or desirable 
thing, we do not see how its action in this 
instance can well be repudiated. Those 
who are Whigs and mean to continue such, 
and who believe that they can offer patri- 
otic service to the country in no other 
party combination so well as in this, will 
feel bound, we suppose, to give the nomi- 
nation of General Taylor a hearty support ; 
certainly they will do so, unless it shall 
appear that the Convention which pre- 
sented his name, acted under some palpa- 
ble mistake or error, in regard to the 
character of the man, and the principles 
entertained by him. If it had appeared, 
or should turn out, that a Whig National 
Convention, like that assembled at Phila- 
delphia, had nominated a man who was 
not a Whig in sentiment at all, or who, for 
defects of character or fitness, was unwor- 
thy of the support of a great party, we 
should certainly hope to see character and 
consistency enough in the party to reject 
such a nomination. But we think, at the 
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same time, that a strong array of facts 





would be required to convince candid Whigs 
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that a Whig Convention had really fallen 
into so strange a mistake. 

It is undoubtedly true that Gen. Taylor, 
up to the time of his nomination by the 
Philadelphia Convention, had not, by any 

rominent act or action, on his part, iden- 
tified himself with any party combination 
whatever. He had been nearly all his life 
a soldier, living in camps, and serving his 
country in the field. For many years he 
had been stationed on service upon our 
remote Western frontier, or in the Indian 
countries. He had been in no manner 
mixed up with politics or politieal parties. 
He had not, however, been unobservant of 
civil affairs ; he was not unacquainted with 
the civil history of his country, or with 
current events, or with the character and 
objects of contending parties. He was a 
reading man, a reflecting man, and a man 
of close observation. He had been in no 
condition to take any active part in public 
affairs, beyond what appertained to his 
profession of arms. But he was not with- 
out his opinions on politics and parties. In 
a letter dated August 3d, 1847, after 
stating that he was, what he had been rep- 
resented to be, “a Whig in principle,” he 
says: ‘‘ At the last Presideatial canvass it 
was well known to all with whom I mixed, 
Whigs and Democrats—for I had no con- 
cealment in the matter—that I was de- 
cidedly in favor of Mr. Clay’s election, and 
I would now prefer seeing him in that 
office to any individual in the Union.” 

It cannot surprise any reflecting person 
that General Taylor, in camp in the face 
of the public enemy, when first approach- 
ed on the subject of the Presidency, 
should have replied to all suggestions and 
solicitations rather after the manner of an 
old soldier than a hackneyed politician. 
The very first letter, so far as we can 
find, ever written by him in reference to 
this subject, and which was in answer toa 
communication addressed to him from 
Ohio, was dated at Matamoras, July 2\st, 
1846 ; and in it he holds this language :— 


“T feel very grateful to you, sir, and to my 
fellow-citizens who with you have expressed 
the very flattering desire to place my name in 
nomination for the Presidency ; but it becomes 
me sincerely and frankly to acknowledge to you 
that for that office I have no aspiration what- 
ever. Although no politician, having always 
held myself aloof from the clamors of party 





politics, J am a Whig, and shail ever be de- 
voted in individual opinion to the principles of 
that party. Evenifthe subject which you have 
in your letter opened to me were acceptable at 
any time, I have not the leisure to attend to it 
now ; the vigorous prosecution of the war with 
Mexico, so important to the interests of my 
country, demands every moment of my present 
time, and it is my great desire to bring it to a 
speedy and honorable termination.” 


He continued to be plied with commu- 
nications on this subject, and he continued 
to answer, when he thought himself com- 
pelled to answer at all, after the same 
manner. After the letter just quoted, we 
have seen nothing from him cn the subject 
of a date earlier than the 28th of April, 
1847, written from his camp, near Monte- 
rey. This letter was in reply to one 
which had proposed to tender him a nom- 
ination by the “ Native American Conven- 
tion,” and in it he said :— 


“Even if an aspirant for the Presidential 
office, (which is not the case,) I could not, 
while the country is involved in war, and while 
my duty calls me to take part against the 
enemy, acknowledge any ambition beyond that 
of bestowing all my best exertions towards 
obtaining an adjustment of our difficulties with 
Mexico.” 


It is worth observing that, in all his cor- 
respondence touching this matter, so long 
as he was actually in the field and engaged 
in military operations, so far from manifest- 
ing any eagerness for such a movement, he 
was constantly disposed to discourage the 
use of his name for President, and especial- 
ly by any party, lest the effect might be to 
lessen, in some quarters, public confidence 
in him as a military commander, and so 
result in injury to the public service in 
which he was engaged. “I regret,” said 
he, in June, 1847, “the subject has been 
agitated at this early day, and that it had 
not been deferred until the close of this 
war, or until the end of the next session of 
Congress, especially if 1 am to be mixed 
up with it, as it is possible it may lead to 
the injury of the public service in this 
quarter by my operations being embar- 
rassed,” &c, In another letter he said: 
‘“‘ My own personal views [on questions of 
public policy about which his opinions had 
been asked] were better withheld till the 
end of the war, when my usefulness as a 
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military chief serving in the field against 
the common enemy shall no longer be 
compromised by their expression or dis- 
cussion in any matter.” In another letter 
still, he held this language :—“ If I have 
been named by others, and considered a 
candidate for the Presidency, it has been 
by no agency of mine in the matter; and 
if the good people think my services im- 
portant in that station and elect me, I will 
feel bound to serve them; and all the 
pledges and explanations I can enter into 
and make, as regards this or that policy, is 
that I will do so honestly and faithfully 
to the best of my abilities, strictly in com- 
pliance with the Constitution. Should I 
ever occupy the White House, it must be 
by the spontaneous move of the people, 
and by no act of mine, so that I could go 
into the office untrammelled, and be the 
chief magistrate of the nation and not of 
a party.” 

All who remember the correspondence 
between the Department of War and 
General Taylor—the want of support of 
which he had constantly to complain, and 
the manifest jealousy of the administration 
towards him on account of his suecesses— 
will be at no loss to understand what the 
General means, when he objects to the 
agitation of the subject of the Presidency 
by the use of his name, and especially by 
any party, so long as he had such high du- 
ties in the field to perform, and for the 
efficient performance of which it was so 
necessary that he should have, as far as 
possible, the full confidence both of the 
country and of the administration. It was 
not for him, voluntarily, or by any act 
whatever of his own, to place himself 
openly before the country in an attitude of 
political hostility to the President and his 
administration, under whose orders he was 
operating in the field against the public 
enemy. If the people in any quarter 
should spontaneously move in the matter, 
he could not help it. He would do 
nothing to encourage any movement of the 
sort whatever, and as for political parties, 
arrayed in opposition to the administration, 
he would not, whatever might be his _pri- 
vate opinions, take such a time to identify 
himself with any of them. At home, and 
in civil life, he could say, “1 am a Whig, 
and shall ever be devoted, in individual 
opinion, to the principles of that party ;” 





but here I am a soldier, serving my coun- 
try and my whole country; and here, in 
the face of the public enemy, under the 
orders of my constitutional Commander- 
in-Chief, I am an American—I have no 
party. My time, my talents, my energies, 
shall all be devoted to this service while 
thus employed, and no part of either will 
I give towards making myself a party to 
any movement—especially by any politi- 
cal combination—for my elevation to the 
Presidential office. 

It is also true, undoubtedly, aside from 
the consideration just stated, that Gen. 
Taylor was then, and has been all the 
while, averse to his being looked upon by 
his countrymen as @ mere partg man. He 
claimed to be something more and better 
than this, and in giving voice to this feel- 
ing, he has sometimes uttered strong ex- 
pressions, which need to be taken in con- 
nection with the character and professional 
occupations of the man, in order to be 
rightly understood. As a soldier, on an 
exposed and responsible post of duty, it 
seemed to him proper that he should be 
an American, and nothing else. As a 
patriot, and one who, though “a Whig, 
and devoted in individual opinion to the 
principles of that party,” was also a soldier 
and ‘no politician, having always held 
himself aloof from the clamors of party 
politics,” he would have been glad, if such 
a thing were possible, that once more since 
the case of Washington, not to mention 
that of Monroe, a President of these United 
States might be elected by the common 
voice of the people, and without their di- 
vision into rancorous and hostile parties. 
At any rate, he seemed resolved from the 
first, so far as he was concerned, not to 
give encouragement to any mere party or- 
ganization to make him their candidate. 
The manner in which he constantly repelled 
the repeated advances of the “ Native 
American” party, is very significant. But 
his language was consistent towards all 
parties. He did not desire to be a mere 
party candidate, or elected to be the expo- 
nent of any mere party doctrines. If elect- 
ed at all, he wished to be left at liberty, 
and he resolved he would be, to “look to 
the Constitution, and to the high interests 
of our common country, and not to the 
principles of a party, for his rules of ac- 
tion.” Where the principles of a party 
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agreed with his own, and squared, at the 
same time, both with the Constitution and 
the high interests of the country, of course 
he would have no difficulty about them, or 
about his ‘rules of action ;” and this, as 
we shall see directly, is exactly the state 
of things, and exactly his position in re- 
gard to the principles of the Whig party. 
(ten. Taylor thought it more becoming the 
high dignity of such a position as that of 
President of the United States, or that of 
a candidate for the Presidency, to declare 
that “the Constitution, in a strict and 
honest interpretation, and in the spirit and 
mode in which it was acted upon by the 
earlier Presidents, would be his chief 
guide” in that high office, rather than 
promise to do the will and bidding of any 
party. And he thought also, no doubt— 
and he adhered for a long time, with char- 
acteristic and honest pertinacity, to this 
idea and this hope—that a President, though 
known to entertain sentiments consonant 
to those of a particular party, and there- 
fore supported as the nominee of that 

rty, would be all the more fortunate and 
ohn and all the more likely to be useful 
to his country, if receiving at the same 
time a popular support, irrespective of 
party. They were strictly popular move- 
ments, or so they seemed to him, which 
first presented his name for President, and 
it was in response to such movements that 
his assent to the use of his name was first 
given. Having consented to occupy that 
position, it was not for him to withdraw 
from it, though others might withdraw 
him if they chose. It was not inconsistent 
with that position that he should receive 
and accept the nomination of a party, at 
least of the Whig party, with whose prin- 
ciples his own were in accordance; but 
then it was necessary this should be done 
without exacting from him any mere party 
pledges. 

Such, according to our understanding of 
the matter, was the position of Gen. Tay- 
lor down to the time of the holding of the 
Philadelphia Convention. He was already 
before the people, in some quarters, as a 
or candidate irrespective of party. 

he question now was, whether he should 
be made the candidate of the Whig party. 
To this he was willing to assent; two 
things, however, being expressly under- 
stood. One was, that he could not him- 





self withdraw his own name as a popular 
candidate, in order to stand in the list of 
candidates before the Convention ; but he 
agreed that those friends of his who came 
into this Convention with his name, did, by 
that act, so far as they were concerned, 
pledge themselves, and were bound, to 
sustain the nominee of the Convention, 
whoever he might be. Considering the 
attitude in which these friends stood to- 
wards him, this was virtually a withdrawal 
of his name wholly from the canvass, in the 
event of some other person receiving the 
nomination of the Convention. The other 
thing to be understood in his behalf was, 
that in no event should any pledges be 
exacted of him as the candidate of the 
Whig party, beyond what might be implied 
in the sentiments already freely expressed 
by him. 

The question presents itself, whether the 
Convention had sufficient evidence of the 
political sentiments of Gen. Taylor, to jus- 
tify them, as Whigs, in putting him in 
nomination, in the face of his declaration, 
that he would give them no pledges be- 
yond the general avowal of his sentiments 
already before the public. What then 
was known of his political opinions at the 
sitting of the Convention? We venture 
to say, as much was known as could be 
known of the opinions of any man not ac- 
tually brought 4 in the din and strife of 
party politics. He had already in repeat- 
ed instances declared that he was a Whig, 
though he took care uniformly to qualify 
the declaration with the remark, that he 
was not an ultra Whig. Still he was'a 
Whig, and “ should ever be devoted, in in- 
dividual opinion, to the principles of that 

arty.” 

But he did not rest finally in this gene- 
ral declaration. After the war was virtu- 
ally over, and he was withdrawn from the 
field, he put forth a more explicit and full 
declaration of his opinions. And we pro- 
pose now to place that document on 
record, at length, in this journal, received 
as it was—in our judgment properly re- 
ceived— as satisfactory to the Convention 
which nominated Gen. Taylor to the Pres- 
idency, and worthy to be received every- 
where, by all true Whigs, as an exposition 
of his principles, highly creditable to him, 
and wholly satisfactory to them. The 
letter alluded to follows, and the best 
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Whig in the land may study it with profit 
and advantage :— 


Baton Rovegr, April 22, 1848. 

Dear Sm:—My opinions have recently 
been so often misconceived and misrepresen- 
ted, that I deem it due to myself, if not to my 
friends, to make a brief exposition of them 
upon the topics to which you have called my 
attention. 

I have consented to the use of my name as 
a candidate for the Presidency. I have frankly 
avowed my own distrust of my fitness for that 
high station ; but having, at the solicitation of 
many of my countrymen, taken my position as 
a candidate, I do not feel at liberty to surrender 
that position until my friends manifest a wish 
that I should retire from it. I will then most 
gladly do so. I have no private ae ge to 
accomplish, no party projects to build up, no 
enemies to punish—nothing to serve but my 
country. 

I have been very often addressed by letter, 
and my opinions have been asked upon almost 
every question that might occur to the writers 
as affecting the interests of their country or 
their party. I have not always responded to 
these inquiries, for various reasons. 

I confess, whilst I have great cardinal prin- 
ciples which will regulate my political life, I 
am not sufficiently familiar with all the minute 
details of political legislation to give solemn 
pledges to exert my influence, if I were Presi- 
dent, to carry out this or defeat that measure. 
I have no concealment. I hold no opinion 
which I would not readily proclaim to my as- 
sembled countrymen; but crude impressions 
upon matters of policy, which may be right 
to-day and wrong to-morrow, are, perhaps, not 
the best test of fitness for office. One who 
cannot be trusted without pledges cannot be 
confided in merely on account of them. 

I will proceed, however, now to respond to 
your inquiries. 

First. 1 reiterate what I have often said—I 
am a Whig, but not an ultra Whig. If elected 
I would not be the mere President of a party. 
I would endeavor to act independent of party 
domination. I should feel bound to administer 
the government untrammelled by party schemes. 

Second. The veto power. The power given 
by the Constitution to the executive to interpose 
his veto, is a high conservative power; but in 
my opinion should never be exercised except in 
cases of clear violation of the Constitution, or 
manifest haste and want of consideration by 
Congress. Indeed, I have jthought that, for 
many years past, the known opinions and wishes 

the Executive have exercised undue and in- 
jurious influence upon the legislative department 
of the Government; and for this cause I have 
thought our system was in danger of undergoing 
a great change from its true theory. T'he per- 
sonal opinions of the individual who may hap- 





pen to occupy the Executive chair, ought not to 
control the action of Congress upon questions of 
domestic policy ; nor ought his objections to be in- 
terposed where questions of constitutional power 
have been settled by the various departments 
of government and acquiesced in by the people. 

hird. Upon the subjects of the tariff, the 
currency, the improvement of our great high- 
ways, rivers, lakes, and harbors, the will of the 
people, as expressed through their Representa- 
tives in Congress, ought te be respected and 
carried out by the Executive. 

Fourth. The Mexican war. I sincerely re- 
joice at the prospect of peace. My life has 
been devoted to arms, yet I look upon war at 
all times and under all circumstances as a na- 
tional calamity, to be avoided if compatible 
with national honor. The principles of our 
Government, as well as its true policy, are op- 
posed to the subjugation of other nations and 
the dismemberment of other countries by con- 
quest. Inthe language of the great Washing- 
ton, “ Why should we quit our own to stand on 
foreign ground?” In the Mexican war our 
national honor has been vindicated, amply vin- 
dicated, and in dictating terms of peace, we 
may well afford to be forbearing and even 
magnanimous to our fallen foe. 

hese are my opinions upon the subjects 
referred to by you ; and any reports or publica- 
tions, written or verbal, from any source, differ- 
ing in any essential particular from what is 
here written, are unauthorized and untrue. 

I do not know that I shall again write upon 
the subject of national politics. I shall engage 
in no schemes, no combinations, no intrigues. 
If the American people have not confidence in 
me, they ought not to give me their suffrages. 
If they do not, you know me well enough to 
believe me when I declare I shall be content. 
I am too old a soldier to murmur against such 
high authority. Z. TAYLOR. 

o Capt. J. S. Atuison. 


If we have been at all fortunate in the 
brief exposition we have attempted in this 
article, of what constitutes, in our judg- 
ment, the sum and essence of Whig princi- 
ples, the reader who agrees to these prin- 
ciples cannot fail to discern at once, on 
perusing this letter, that if there be a 
Whig in this land—his own word being ta- 
ken for it—Zachary Taylor is one. Let it 
be remembered all the while, that Gen. 
Taylor is no partisan—has not been brought 
up in the school of party—and is taken 
from the camp and the field, to be our can- 
didate for President. Agreeing with us 
fully in feeling and sentiment, what should 
we expect him to say more than he has 
said in this letter? Do we want him to 
be the President of a party, and not the 
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President of the nation? Do we want him 
to be less modest and distrustful of him- 
self than he appears? Do we wanta vin- 
dictive party chief in the Presidential of- 
fice, rather than one who has ‘‘ no enemies 
to punish—nothing to serve but his coun- 

2” Isit not enough that he has “ great 
cardinal principles which will regulate his 
political life,” and those principles held in 
exact accordance with our own? Must we 
exact in the way of pledges from our candi- 
date, be he who he may, “impressions upon 
matters of policy, which may be right to- 
day and wrong to-morrow?” Do we want 
a President who will go into office armed 
with the imperial power of the veto, and 
resolved to exercise it as a part of the 
ordinary legislative authority of the Gov- 
ernment; or are we content to have one 
who regards the veto as “a high conser- 
vative power,” to be employed only on 
high and extraordinary occasions? Can 
we not be satisfied with a President who 
proposes to allow Congress to do its own 
work, in its own way, without the exercise 
of any “undue and injurious influence” 
from him? What can we ask more than 
that “the will of the people, as expressed 
through their representatives in Congress,” 
on the subjects of the Tariff, the Cur- 
rency, and the improvement of our great 
highways, rivers, lakes, and harbors,” shall 
“be respected and carried out by the Ex- 
ecutive?” Can we ask for a better man 
of peace than Gen. Taylor, who, soldier 
though he be, “ looks upon war, at all 
times, and under all circumstances, as a 
national calamity, to be avoided if compat- 
ible with national honor?” And if we 
are “opposed to the subjugation of other 
nations, and the dismemberment of other 
countries by conquest,” if we are opposed 
to the policy which would teach us to 
“quit our own soil to stand on foreign 
ground,” can we have a better or safer 
man to.stand at the helm of government 
than Gen, Taylor ? 

Beyond all reasonable doubt, either 
General Taylor or General Cass must be 
our next President. And those who have 
looked carefully over the whole field can- 
not fail to see, that the proper Whig 
strength of the country is abundantly suf- 
ficient to secure General Taylor’s election 
over his “‘ Democratic ” competitor, at least 
since the irreconcilable division which has 





taken place in the ranks of the “ Democrat- 
ic” party. Of this there does not remain a 
doubt. The only question is whether the 
proper Whig strength of the country is to 
be given to General Taylor, or whether a 
portion of it—any considerable portion of 
it——is to be withheld from him, and carried 
over to what is called the “Free Soil 
party.” The Free Soil party of 1844 se- 
cured the election of Mr. Polk, the annex- 
ation of Texas, the war with Mexico, and 
the acquisition by conquest of other vast 
regions, much of which slavery now claims 
for her own. The Free Soil party, under 
its new auspices, may render another like 
service to the country by the election of 
General Cass, if it can find Whigs enough 
to help them. We can understand and 
entertain some respect for those quondam 
“ Democrats” who, professing to plant 
themselves on a new issue, in which 
Hunkerism is their strongest and worst 
enemy, make up a third party, and present 
a third candidate, with a present, specific, 
practical design in view—namely, the cer- 
tain defeat of the regular or Hunker can- 
didate, not through their own success, (of 
which they have not the most distant 
idea,) but through the success of the 
Whigs. But what shall we say of Whigs 
who join themselves to this movement at 
this time, with the absolute certainty 
staring them in the face, that every vote 
given by them to this third party is just so 
much done towards securing the election, 
not of the third party candidate, but of Gen- 
eral Cass? Wesuppose we may say with- 
out offence, that Whigs who prefer General 
Cass for President to General Taylor, for 
any reason whatever, are certainly no Whigs 
at all. Their associates in the third party, 
the “ Barnburners,” and perhaps all the 
rest, prefer General Taylor, and go ex- 
pressly for the defeat of Cass. And cer- 
tainly they are right, if “Free Soil” is 
really what they are after. Itis Congress 
that is to be looked to to keep slavery out 
of the new territories, in the provisions 
it shall make on the subject of Terri- 
torial Government. General Cass will veto 
any law of Congress which provides for 
the authoritative exclusion of slavery from 
these territories. To this he is committed. 
General Taylor, by the express terms of 
his letter to Captain Allison, is pledged 
not to interpose objections—if he should 
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have any—to deliberate acts of legislation, 
“‘ where questions of constitutional power 
have been settled by the various depart- 
ments of Government and acquiesced in 
by the people.” And precedents are 
scattered through the whole history of the 
Government, of legislation by Congress on 
the subject of slavery in the territories, 
with the acquiescence of every department 
of the Government and of the people. 
We may conclude, unless all present in- 
dications are delusive, that no enactment 
will be made by the American Congress 
for establishing governments in the new 
territories, which are now free, without 
some express provision to keep them free. 
It is probable that these territories will be 
sooner left to take care of themselves, in 
their own way, until ready to knock at 
our doors for admission into our Union as 
free States. Every indication shows this 
to be the resolution of the North. Gener- 
al Taylor as President cannot and will not 
stand in the way of this policy. He will 
have nothing to do with it, because it is one 
of those subjects that belong exclusively 
to the legislative department, and he will 
exercise no ‘undue and injurious influ- 
ence” on that department. Oregon has 
been taking care of itself, and we suppose 
that New Mexico and California may take 
care of themselves in like manner. At 
any rate, Congress will look after the ter- 
ritories if anybody, and not General Tay- 
lor, if he is President. What do Whigs— 
_what do Northern Whigs want more than 
this? What will they gain, those of them 
who are wedded to this one idea of Free 
Soil, by aiding to elect General Cass ? for 
that is the effect of their adherence to the 
Free Soil party, in preference to their own. 
On all this subject of slavery, and especial- 
ly in reference to the new territories, the 
Whigs of the North have dnly to stand by 
the compromises of the Constitution, and 
stand on just national ground, and the 
Whigs of the South will meet them fairly 
and generously. Southern Whigs in both 
houses of Congress, with a single excep- 
tion in each, went with Northern Whigs to 
a man, against the policy of acquiring an- 
other inch of territory from Mexico. And 
whatever Whigs of the South may feel 
compelled to do, on their part, now that 
such territory has been acquired in spite 





of them, in regard to the admission of 
slavery into it, at least they will expect 
every Northern Whig to stand up stoutly 
against it, and they will honor him for 
doing so. Let the great national party 
of Whigs have the sway in this country, 
and the Nroth will have nothing to fear 
from the encroachments of slavery. 
North and South, it is a common senti- 
ment with Whigs that slavery is a great 
evil, political and moral: they have never 
done, and never will do, anything to ex- 
tend and perpetuate it. They endure 
slavery where the Constitution endures it; 
but they do not nourish and nurse it as a 
benefit and a blessing. Zachary Taylor 
is a slaveholder, and so was Washington ; 
but Washington had no love for slavery, 
and Taylor has as little. And we believe 
religiously, that the powers of this Govern- 
ment are as little likely to be employed, or 
perverted, to extend or favor slavery in the 
hands of Gen. Taylor, as they were in the 
hands of the father of his country. We 
believe Gen. Taylor will do all things well 
in the presidential office. His character is 
that of a sensible, just, honest, and humane 
man. ‘The elements of his composition are 
all good ; he has good instincts and a solid 
judgment. There is nothing in his nature 
or in his disposition to make him go wrong ; 
neither envy, nor malice, nor revenge, nor 
meanness, nor low cunning, nor a spirit of 
intrigue, nor a wicked ambition. He is a 
man very difficult to deceive or to mislead. 
He is apt to be right, he knows when he 
is right, and he is as iron-willed when he 
is right as Gen. Jackson was when he was 
wrong. Such are all accounts of his 
character. We look to see him supported, 
not by Whigs only, but by sober men on 
all sides, irrespective of party. We did 
not advise his nomination, but now that he 
is nominated, we advocate his election. 
We believe his election will prove a bless- 
ing to the country, and to the whole coun- 
try ; and it will be a double blessing, for 
it will keep out Gen. Cass, whose policy is 
that of Spoils at home, and War, Conquest, 
and extended Dominion abroad. It will 
stanch the bleeding wounds, and heal the 
putrefying sores and bruises of this battered 
Republic, and bring back to us peace, re- 
pose, a good name, and an honest pros- 
derity. D. D. B. 
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AN EXCURSION TO DAMASCUS AND BA’ALBEK. 


PART SECOND, 


Now call unto me all the prophets of Ba’al, all his servants, and all his priests; let none be 
wanting: for I have a great stsiins to do to Ba’al. And all the worshippers of Ba’al came, and 
the house of Ba’al was full from one end to another. And Jehu said to the “ers and the guard: 
Go in and slay them; let none come forth! And they smote them with the edge of the sword, 
and cast them out, and brought forth the images from the house of Ba’al and burned them, and 
brake down the temple, and made it a draught-house to this day—2 Kines x. 19-27, 


Tue distance between Damascus and 
Ba’albek is eighteen hours, or forty-five 
miles, and is generally accomplished in 
two days. The road winds through the 
valleys and plateaus of Jebel-Zebdany, 
the northern part of the Anti-Lebanon, a 
country more fertile and interesting than 
that through which the traveller passes on 
the caravan route by Demas. The morning 
of the 24th of May was cool and agreeable. 
We left the Italian hotel at an early hour, 
and following the road through the sub- 
urbs and gardens, we, on the height of Sa- 
lahieh, took our last farewell of the happy 
plain of Damascus. The ascent above 
Salahich is rough and deeply furrowed 
through the limestone rock. On our left 
was the pass of Rabah, through which 
the foaming Burrada forces its passage 
towards the Ghutah. A frightful precipice, 
several hundred feet high, here overhangs 
the glen, to which we descended by a cir- 
cuitous road ; and in an hour we arrived at 
the large village of Dummar, where we 
crossed the river on a stone bridge. The 
abundance of water which is led off 
through the gardens by numberless chan- 
nels, the rich, loamy soil, and the deep 
indenture of the valley, protected on the 
north and west by ridges of the Anti-Leb- 
anon, give a tropical luxuriance to the 
vegetation. Immense plantains, poplars, 
and fig, walnut, and chestnut trees, in- 
terlaced with vines, overhang the banks of 
the river, and continue for miles to form a 
dense and beautiful grove along the road. 
But instead of following the sinuosities of 
Wady-Burrada, we once more crossed the 
stream, and ascended to the barren and 
dreary table-land el-Jedid. The wind blew 
freshly down from the snow-topped Mount 
Hermon, and we again experienced one of 
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those astonishing transitions in temperature 
from the Egyptian heat of the valley, to 
the Alpine chilliness of the plateau. We 
were surrounded by distant mountains. 
North-west the high ruddy peaks of Neby- 
Abel gradually rose on our sight, as we in 
four hours approached the village el-Hu- 
seiniyeh, lying on the steep offset of the 
mountain, in an elevated position above 
the valley of the Burrada. On its opposite 
bank, amidst groves of fruit-trees, appeared 
the convent el-Kanun and several villages. 
This place is celebrated in Arab tradition. 
Cain, say the Arabs, having slain his brother, 
at the altar of Kashioun, in the Ghutah, 
north of Damascus, where the first parents 
then dwelt, took the corpse on his shoul- 
ders, and not knowing what to do with his 
brother, whose profound sleep did not yield 
to his exertions to awaken him, he wan- 
dered lamenting along the banks of the 
river. There he saw a raven scraping, 
with his beak, a hole in the earth, in which 
he buried one of his own species ; and this 
suggested to Cain the idea, that the rigid 
sleep of his brother required a different 
couch from usual. He then dug a grave 
on the mountain as a resting-place for the 
dead. A monument on the top of the 
mountain was supposed to be the tomb of 
Abel. 

After an hour’s delay at the mill of el- 
Huseiniyeh, we continued our route between 
the mountain and the steep bank of the 
river, and soon arrived at the highly ro- 
mantic pass of Suk-Wady-Burrada. In 
the very mouth of the defile are situated 
two villages in an elevated position above 
the river, which runs between them. The 
houses on both sides stand grouped on ter- 
races descending rapidly to the channel of 
the boiling and foaming river below. 
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Through a dark and narrow street, the 
only passage, we turned to the left and ar- 
rived at the strait of the pass Suk-Burrada, 
where an arched stone bridge crosses over 
to the left bank. Bare and cleft rocks 
of an immense altitude inclosed us on all 
sides, and only a narrow path on the river 
side, where a few resolute men might stop 
a whole army, led northward through the 
efile to the open plain of Zebdany. 
the precipitous flanks of the mountains are 
many sepulchral chambers excavated in the 
rock, which seem inaccessible without the 
application of ropes and scaling ladders. 
The portals of these sepulchres or Tro- 
glodytic dwellings are ornamented with 
columns and mutilated statues in relief. 
Near the bridge is a staircase cut in the 
rock, and many fragments of columns 
and square blocks are scattered about. 
This appears to have been the necropolis 
or cemetery of the ancient city of Abila, 
which in antiquity defended the pass of 
the Chrysorrhoas. It was the residence of 
the tetrarchs or princes of Abilene, a prin- 
cipality extending over the Anti-Lebanon, 
and the north-eastern parts of Palestine, 
together with the Auranitis (Hauran) and 
the plain of Damascus. Herod the Great 
afterwards took possession of the southern 
districts of Abilene, while Lysanias, the 
tetrarch, was circumscribed to the northern 
part of the Anti-Lebanon. Abila was a 
strong fortress in a nearly impregnable po- 
sition.* Interesting ruins of the castle, of 
an ancient temple, and other large struc- 
tures, are still to be seen on the summit of 
the mountain above the pass, and have, no 
doubt, given rise to the Arabian name and 
tradition of Neby-Abel. 

It was a pleasant afternoon. The deep 
shadows of the barren, reddish-brown pre- 
cipices in the depth of the defile, and the 
brilliantly illuminated heights, rearing 
their peaks in strange and fantastic forms 
against the azure sky above, rendered the 
Suk-Burrada the mest sombre and wild- 
looking, but at the same time the most 
picturesque spot we had yet seen in the 
whole range of the Anti-Lebanon ; and we 
would have been glad to stop in the vil- 
lage, if we had not expected to find still 





* St. Luke iii.1; Joseph. Antiq. Jud. xx. 7; xvii, 
11; xix.5. The city was-called Abila of Lysanias, 
to distinguish it from another of the same name, 
situated on the banks of the Hieromax in Perea. 
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better quarters among the hospitable Chris- 
tians of the pretty little town of Zebdany 
further on in the plain. 

We now arrived at the northern opening 
of the pass; the mountains at once rece- 
ded, and a verdant, well-cultivated plain 
extended before us. Here the Burrada, 
flowing in a broad and quiet bed from the 
upper plain, forms a beautiful waterfall, 
and rushes chafing and roaring into the 
deep, rocky channel of the glen. 

We now left the muleteers with the lug- 
gage behind, and pressed on at full speed 
on a broad, level road, which appeared to 
be in as good a condition as any on the 
continent of Europe. It runs among fields 
of maize, dhurra, and wheat, inclosed with 
hedges of briar-roses, hawthorn, or syca- 
mores, often interspersed with poplars and 
fruit-trees. This sight is so rare in the 
East, and so contrary to the usages of its 
indolent inhabitants, that I almost fancied 
myself transported back to the rural 
scenery of England or Germany. The 
landscape became more and more cheerful 
and animated ; herds of cattle and sheep 
were grazing on the banks of the Burrada ; 
Mudaya, Ba’a-ain, and other hamlets were 
here and there situated on the distant 
heights of Jebel-Zebdany. Nowhere in 
the Anti-Lebanon does the traveller meet 
with so much industry and prosperity as 
in this happy plain, which forms, as it 
were, an oasis of verdure among its bleak 
and desert regions. The inhabitants till 
their fields by oxen; they stable their cat- 
tle during winter, and irrigate their or- 
chards by artificial ditches, which they lead 
across the fields with much labor and ex- 
pense. The gardens now thickened to a 
forest, and beneath a canopy of pear and 
walnut trees, we entered es-Zebdany, the 
principal town of the plain. It has a de- 
lightful situation on the banks of the small 
river Zebdany, which a few miles below 
unites with the Burrada. Our Arabs told 
us that there was no caravan-serai in the 
village. Since the destruction of Ba’albek, 
there is but little communication between 
Damascus and the northern coast of Syria, 
by the valley of Zebdany. We therefore 
stopped at the house of the Sheik Heby- 
Tall, a kind-looking old man, with a snow- 
white beard floating over his bosom. He 
received us with the courteous “ Marash- 
ba-bik, Hawadjes !”—W elcome to you, gen- 
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tlemen !—and presently offered usa small, 
dark, but clean room, opening on the court 
and garden in the rear of the house, Our 
drivers soon came up with the sumpters, 
and all was now bustle and activity in the 
quiet house of the old sheik. According 
to my custom, [ ordered my own tent to 
be pitched beneath the peach-trees in the 
rden, because I always preferred to spend 
the cool and fragrant nights a /a belle etoile. 
The sheik’s house stood near the bank of 
the rivulet, which winds through the vil- 
lage, and is led off through the gardens 
around. In front of the house the stream 
forms a small cove, overhung by immense 
knotty and far-spreading plantains, where 
a wooden platform, covered with carpets 
and cushions in the Oriental style, has been 
raised in the river on piles fixed in its bed. 
This is a charming place, where the worthy 
sheik would often pass the sultry hours of 
the day, smoking his nargilés, and enjoy- 
ing the refreshing coolness and pleasant 
murmurs of the brook. Here, too, we 
received the visits of the well-dressed and 
good-natured villagers, who were as inqui- 
sitive as the Maronites of Mount Lebanon, 
but less ignorant and troublesome. 
Heby-'Tall was an intelligent and talka- 
tive man. He told me that his family for 
many years had ruled this village, contain- 
ing six hundred souls, and some other dis- 
tricts of the plain. He bitterly complained 
of the exactions of the Turkish Governor 
of Damascus, though he appeared to have 
suffered still more during the military oc- 
cupation of [brahim-Pasha, by the contin- 
ual forays of his troops, quartered in the 
neighboring plain of Ba’albek. The morn- 
ing of the 25th of May was fresh and 
lovely. The atmosphere was filled with 
the perfume of the small yellow flowers 
of the oleaster or zizyphia, as the Greeks 
call it, which fences the gardens all around 
the village. The sheik took me to the ter- 
race of the house where the silk-worms are 
kept, the raw silk of which is a principal 
source of revenue to the inhabitants of 
Zebdany. The view over the plain and 
distant mountain was most delightful. 
The sun had just risen above the steep 
and rugged Kurun-es-Zebdany, or “the 
horns,” and skirting the broad valley on 
the east, glowed on the huge snow- 
capped crest of the majestic Hermon, 
soaring high above all the nearer ridges 





on the south. On our return, Mustapha 
had served our excellent breakfast, con- 
sisting of coffee, fresh milk, eggs, and hot 
cakes, beneath the fruit-trees of the gar- 
den, while the muleteers were preparing 
for departure. 

Taking leave of our hospitable landlord, 
we continued our route in a northern di- 
rection towards the last ridge of the Anti- 
Lebanon and the valley of Ba’albek. We 
followed the banks of the Zebdany river, 
which we at the time supposed to be the 
Burrada; but we learned on the road that 
this river has its head-source in the west- 
ern mountains, at a distance of three miles 
from the village. We then approached 
the rugged Kurun-es-Zebdany, where a 
stream forms a fine waterfall, descends 
foaming and splashing into the valley be- 
low, drives several water-mills, and joins 
its more quiet companion in the plain. In 
an hour we ascended to the high table- 
land of el-Sorgheia, and passed another 
well-built village, surrounded, like Zebdany, 
by mulberry groves, orchards, and culti- 
vated fields. It lies on the water-shed of 
the Anti-Lebanon, four thousand feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, though ac- 
cording to appearance, several ridges seem 
to divide it from the plain of Ba’albek. 
Before us on the north lay the blooming 
valley of Yafvfeh, to which we now de- 
scended through a steep and romantic 
pass. Another copious brook here forms 
a cascade ; and following the sinuosities of 
the mountains, it forces its passage through 
a gap in the western ridge, and discharges 
itself in the Litany, (Leontes,) near el- 
Merdj, on the caravan route to Beirut. 
The Wady-Yafufeh soon straitened to a 
narrow dell, encompassed by precipitous, 
dark-colored rocks. The river flowed 
through a thicket of plantains, willows, and 
poplars, which often blocked up our pas- 
sage, and forced us in many places to ford 
the stream. In an hour and a half, we at 
last emerged from the forest on a small 
and verdant plain, in front of the last high 
and rocky barrier of the Anti-Lebanon, 
overhanging the plain of Ba’albek. This 
last mountain-belt burst upon us quite un- 
expectedly, as we had anticipated an easy 
descent to the Buka’a, but now, to our 
astonishment, found another barren and 
rugged ridge before us. The sun was ex- 
tremely hot in this cul-de-sac, and our 
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horses were so much jaded from the long 
and toilsome passage through the copse- 
wood, that we encamped beneath the trees 
at a short distance from the ruinous and 
abandoned village of Yafufeh. The whole 
distance from the plateau of Sorgheia down 
to the Buka’a is uninhabited, and we did 
not meet a single human being on the road. 

In the afternoon we climbed the steep 
ascent on our right. The path ran in 
sharp and short turns to a considerable 
height. The summit was bleak and bare, 
appeared as if rent by an earthquake, and 
was strewn over with immense detached 
rocks, between which a most lovely view 
opened upon the broad valley of the Buka’a 
and the more distant Lebanon. Light 
fleecy clouds were covering the summits of 
Jebel-Sunnin; yet, far off in the north- 
west, the huge Jebel-Makmel pierced bold- 
lv through the vapors hanging round its 
flanks, and pointed out to us the direction 
of our route to the cedar-forest and the 
city of Tripolis. The nearer offsets of 
the Anti-Lebanon cut off the prospect 
towards Ba’albek, but the lower plain, with 
the silver stripe of the river Litany wind- 
ing along its verdant fields, was distinctly 
visible for many miles. 

There is a highly remarkable difference 
in the aspect of these two parallel moun- 
tain-ridges. Some of the higher regions 
of the Anti-Lebanon are covered with 
forests, while those of Lebanon are totally 
bare. The general outline of the former 
is nearly uniform, except on the south, 
where the gigantic Jebel-es-Sheik, forming 
in reality the central mass of both ridges, 
rises high above the loftiest summits of the 
Lebanon, being elevated more than nine 
thousand feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean. Its huge dome is covered with 
snow during the greater part of the year, 
and in its chasms this never disappears. 
This mountain forms the most. striking 
object in the scenery of Syria. It is seen 
far off on the sea and from Mount Garizim 
in Samaria, at a distance of more than 
eighty miles. It appears as an immense 
giant, stretching forth towards the north 
both his mighty arms, the Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon. The direct breadth of the 
latter is only one day’s journey on the car- 
avan route by Demas, though the more 
circuitous road along the Burrada to Ba’al- 
bek is double that length. The western 





a of the Anti-Lebanon towards the 
Buka’a is steep, and in some places precip- 
itous. The eastern, on the contrary, forms 
a succession of narrow plateaus, which are 
furrowed by fertile valleys, and descend 
gradually down to the plain of Damascus, 
the last terrace, whose numerous streams 
lose themselves in the desert. 

The Lebanon, on the contrary, has quite 
a different physiognomy. Throughout its 
full length from north to south, it pre- 
sents a high barrier, terminating in a nar- 
row and sharp ridge of a grayish lime- 
stone, which on both sides, towards the 
plain of the Buka’a and the Mediterranean, 
has a very steep descent. All its lateral 
valleys are deeper and more narrow than 
those of the Anti-Lebanon, and its culmi- 
nating point, Jebel-Makmel, having an ele- 
vation of seven thousand feet, is situated 
near its northern boundary, while the Jebel- 
es-Sheik rises on the south ; and the whole 
ridge of the Anti-Lebanon gradually sinks 
down northward to the sandy plain of 
Homs, where it disappears altogether. 

While contemplating this grand and 
beautiful landscape from the heights of the 
Jebel-es-Zebdany, a thunder-storm had 
rathered on the opposite heights of Mount 

ebanon. ‘The thunder began to roll, and 
the blue lightning flashed incessantly 
through the sombre clouds, which had now 
gathered in heavy masses around the snow- 
capped peaks of Jebel-Makmel. The tem- 
pest moved across the valley and threatened 
every moment to,urst against the precip- 
itous rocks of the Anti-Lebanon, on which 
we were standing. We therefore hastened 
our descent along a zigzag path, conduct- 
ing us in a quarter of an hour to Neby- 
Sheet, a small village, inhabited by Meta- 
wileh Muslims, situated on the slope of the 
mountain, immediately above the plain of 
Ba’albek. The thunder-storm had now 
reached the side of the mountain; one 
clap followed another, and the rain began 
to pour down like a deluge, when we ar- 
rived at the door of the Arab sheik. The 
poor man seemed quite embarrassed at our 
sudden appearance, as his house was occu- 
pied by some Turkish officers, who were 
going to Damascus. But all difficulties 
were instantly removed. The Ottoman 
Bimbashis politely offered us their room 
during our short halt, and while the storm 
was raging outside, drenching our mules 
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and baggage, we were quite comfortably 
reposing on the divans among the arms and 
accoutrements of the Turks. The inde- 
fatigable Mustapha, in the mean time, pre- 

ed our dinner ; and when the thunder- 
shower had passed over, we, in the refresh- 
ing coolness of the evening, continued our 
descent to the plain. Yet sunset overtook 
us at two hours’ distance from Ba’albek ; 
we therefore took up our quarters for the 
night at the village of Bereitan, situated 
on a spur of the Anti-Lebanon, command- 
ing a beautiful view towards the plain and 
the opposite range of the Lebanon. This 
village is likewise inhabited by Metawileh, 
whose low, mud-walled houses were clus- 
tering on the steep sides of the hill in such 
a manner, that the flat roofs of one range 
formed the street of that above. The vil- 
lagers, men, Women, and children, came 
thronging around, and followed us to the 
sheik, who assigned us one of the best 
houses in the village. The inquisitiveness of 
the crowds around became now very trou- 
blesome, when a handsome young Arab, 
gaily dressed, and accompanied by some 
well-equipped horsemen, came galloping up 
tous, announcing himself as Sidi-Mahmudh, 
the son of the Emir of Ba’albek. When he 
saw the despair of Mustapha at not being 
able to pitch the tents and arrange the 
baggage, owing to the vexatious curiosity 
of the idlers around, and the impertinence 
of the urchins of the village, even beginning 
to fling stones at the Frank travellers, he 
threw himself from his horse, and with his 
whip soon cleared the avenues. He then 
politely told me that the Emir, his father, 
invited me to see him at the Kula’at—the 
castle. Taking Mustapha with me, I went 
to the outskirts of the village, where I 
found the Emir sitting on a carpet before 
an old tower, smoking his nargilés. He 
was surrounded by four or five handsome 
Arabs, whose glittering arms and splendid 
dress contrasted most strikingly with the 
squalidness and misery of the rest of the 
inhabitants. The young warriors wore 
large white turbans, light blue jackets, 
and trousers richly laced with gold; and 
their beautiful steeds, as gaudily accou- 
tred as their riders, were picketed in the 
adjoining court-yard. The present Emir 
of Ba’albek is Mar-Kandjar, of the old 
family of Harfush, who were the feudal 
lords of the Buka’a, and nearly as inde- 





pendent as the chiefs of Mount Lebanon. 
Mar-Kandjar is a venerable-looking man, 
with a flowing white beard and a shrewd 
countenance. He enjoys the reputation of 
being a brave warrior. The followers of 
Ali were defeated and almost annihilated 
during their bloody feuds with the Druzes 
of Mount Lebanon, as I mentioned in an- 
other place. Their beautiful plain was 
afterwards ravaged by the army of Ibra- 
him-Pasha, who had quartered the wild 
tribes of his Bedouin cavalry in the environs 
of Ba’albek. At last, in 1840, when the 
Anglo-Austrian fleet appeared on the coast, 
and Turkish proclamations called on all the 
mountaineers to revolt against the Egyp- 
tians, Emir Mar-Kandjar again armed the 
bands of his daring horsemen, who were 
still dispersed among the villages of the 
Anti-Lebanon, and uniting with the Druzes 
and Maronites, attacked the retreating 
Egyptian army and contributed his part to 
expel it from the country. 

It seemed to me as if those handsome 
young horsemen, the sons of the Emir, 
were the last of that enterprising people, 
who with thousands of warriors had swept 
the plain and extended their conquests 
to the coasts of the sea. I wondered 
that the old Emir offered me coffee, a pipe, 
and a seat on his divan, which are rather 
unusual compliments with the fanatic 
Metawileh, as all travellers assert that they 
never invite strangers of another belief, 
nor think it proper even to touch vessels 
or utensils used by them. But the late 
war and the continual intermixture with 
European travellers have done away with 
many prejudices, and begun essentially to 
change the manners of the East. Mar- 
Kandjar bade us welcome to his country, 
and told me that we might at our leisure 
and with perfect safety visit the monuments 
of Ba‘albek. He then drew forth from his 
girdle an English telescope, a present which 
he had received during the war from his 
British allies, and requested me to put the 
glasses in order. 

Early next morning, the 26th of May, 
we departed from Bereitan, and descending 
to the plain, took a northern direction to 
Ba’albek. Ridges of swelling hills, the 
last undulations of the Anti-Lebanon on 
our right, still for a while cut off our view 
in front; but on our crossing the last height, 
the stately temple-ruins in their command- 
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ing elevation, like a Gothic castle of the 
middle ages, and the white dwellings of 
Ba’albek, with its shattered mosques and 
broken minarets, now appeared above the 
surrounding grove at a distance of three 
miles. Nearer, on our left, was seen a 
circular ruin supported by columns on 
a hill behind the village of Duris. We 
then arrived at the ancient quarries, where 
the immense blocks of hard limestone 
had formerly been excavated for the foun- 
dations of the temples. Many stones lie 
perfectly formed for use; others are half 
cut out from the mountain ; and a huge 
rock, seventy feet in length, though not yet 
detached from the quarry, is shaped off in 
an oblong form, and seems to have been 
designed for the substructure of the larger 
temple. The city of Ba’albek now lay 
before us at a short distance. The ancient 
city walls, which were defended by large 
square towers, are demolished ; but large 
heaps of stones and dilapidated turrets 
still indicate their direction along the east- 
ern heights, and their northwarJ curve in- 
closing the town. A clear, purling brook, 
descending from the fountain-head of Ras- 
el-Ain, a couple of miles north of the city, 
passes around the base of the castle, and 
taking a south-western course through the 
plain, discharges itself in the Litany. This 
rivulet and a scattered grove of walnuts, 
willows, poplars, and plantains covering its 
banks and the environs of the temples, 
highly contributed to enhance the beauty 
of the scenery; nor is it possible to de- 
scribe the pleasant sensations it at once 
called forth. Here we instantly dismounted, 
and ordering Mustapha to take our horses 
and attendants to the Greek convent in the 
town, we crossed the rivulet, and ascended 
to the temples. 

They form, together with the spacious 
courts, sanctuaries and porticoes, an entire 
acropolis, elevated on an oblong platform, 
which extends twelve hundred feet in its 
longest diameter from east to west. The 
foundations of this platform consist, in some 
places, of gigantic freestones, between 
sixty and seventy feet in length. In their 
enormous dimensions and the similarity of 
their workmanship, they have a striking 
resemblance to the substructions of the 
great platform of the ancient Jewish tem- 
ple on Mount Moriah at Jerusalem, and 
thus seem tc corroborate the old tradition 








of the Orientals, Christians as well as 
Mohammedans, of their having been a 
work of the times of Solomon, King of 
Judah and Israel, who built Hamath and 
Tadmor in the desert. The outer wall] 
on the north is admirably preserved ; it is 
thirty feet in height. It runs parallel 
with the platform of the temples, and in- 
closes a deep court or moat, two hundred 
feet in length, and forty-five in breadth, 
which is supposed to have served as a viva- 
rium or inclosure for the wild beasts, who 
were kept for the worship of Ba’al, the 
sun-god, and even in later times for the cruel 
combats of the sight-loving Romans.* 
These lions’ dens remind us of those kept 
by the kings of Media and Babylonia in the 
times of the prophets. The Saracens, after 
the conquest of Damascus in 636, strongly 
fortified the temples of Ba’albek. The outer 
walls were raised higher and strengthened 
by battlements; on the east, the principal 
entrance and portico were walled up and 
flanked by square towers. During the cru- 
sades, Ba’albek was bravely defended by 
the Saracens, and the Christian knights 
never succeeded in permanently establish- 
ing themselves in the Buka’a. It is there- 
fore very probable that these early fortifi- 
cations, and their elevated and strong posi- 
tion, may have saved the temples from that 
destruction to which other more exposed 
monuments have so frequently been sub- 
jected. Indeed this Saracenic military ar- 
chitecture of square and octagonal towers, 
with pointed arches and battlemented pin- 
nacles, though in opposition to the more 
gigantic and graver monuments of Imperial 
Rome, do not a little contribute to the 
inexpressibly picturesque and romantic 
effect which the castle, as a whole, makes 
on the beholder on his first approach. 
The principal entrance was from the 
city on the east, but it is at present ob- 
structed and closed up by the more 
modern walls. In front of it was the first 
or hexagonal court which is now very 
ruinous ; but the larger quadrangular or 
inner court is in better preservation. From 
thence the prospect opens upon the re- 





* Lucian, describing the temple of Juno in Hiero- 
polis, says: “In the court of the temple are kept a 
great number of bears and lions, which feed to- 
gether, and are never known to attack or hurt any 
one ; being set apart for the sacred rites, they are 
always tame.” Lucian, de Dea Syr. 
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maining columns of the immense Pantheon, 
directly in front, and the smaller but won- 
derfully preserved temple of Ba’al farther 
off to the left, while the distant snow-clad 
ridge of Jebel-Makmel forms a glorious 
background to this beautiful picture. Both 
courts present a series of large recesses, 
alternately square and circular, which 
seem tohave been designed for sanctua- 
ries, and schools of the philosophers and 
priests, who perhaps had their dwellings in 
the chambers which are distributed at the 
angles of the courts.* They are all en- 
riched with architectural decorations, with 
porticoes of four or six columns, taber- 
nacles for busts and elegantly ornamented 
niches for statues, while a beautiful frieze 
of bull’s heads and wreaths of flowers and 
fruits, with a boldly projecting cornice 
above, gives union and firmness to the 
whole structure. 

Over heaps of rubbish and broken 
columns, nearly hid among luxuriant 
shrubs and flowers, we forced our way to 
the great Pantheon, which according to an 
inscription on the exterior portico was dedi- 
cated to Jove and the great gods—diis 
magnis. This then was the magnificent 
temple built by Antoninus Pius about the 
middle of the second century of our era. 
John of Antioch says, that it was dedicated 
to Jove and considered one of the wonders 
of the world. It appears to have beena 
decastyle, with ten columns in the pronaos 
and posticum, and nineteen in each of its 
flanks, after the Roman manner ; the whole 
number being fifty-four. The height of 
the columns is. sixty feet, exclusive of the 
architrave, and with it seventy-two ; their 
diameter seven feet ; and the dimensions of 
the temple were two hundred and ninety 
feet in length by one hundred and sixty in 
breadth.t No vestige of the cell or body 





*“*A great number of priests wait in the tem- 
ple, some of whom!slay the victims, others pour 
out the libations ; some are called fire-bearers, others 
attendants on the altar. When I was there above 
a handred of them assisted at the sacrifice. Their 
garments were white, and they had hats on their 
heads, except the high priest, who is clothed in 

urple and wears a tiara: he changes every year.” 
ucian de Dea Syr. ‘ 

+ The Olympeion at Athens was larger, bein 
a dipteros decastylos, with one hundred an 
twenty-eight columns of the Corinthian order. It 
measured three hundred and fifty-four by one 
hundred and seventy-two feet ; the shaft of the re- 
maining columns is sixty feet, and their diameter 
seven and a half feet. 





of the temple now remains. Only six beau- 
tiful columns of the rich Corinthian order, 
forming part of the southern peristyle, are 
still standing. The others were thrown 
down by an earthquake in 1759; their 
bases may be seen on the platform, while 
the shafts have rolled down below. The 
columns have not only preserved their 
Corinthian capitals, but even their archi- 
trave and a highly elaborate cornice. They 
consist of two or three blocks of a red and 
black granulous granite, and are so perfect- 
ly joined together that their junction 
can scarcely be discovered. These gigan- 
tic ruins stand on an elevated platform on 
the north-western angle of the castle-wall, 
where three immense blocks of sixty-five 
feet in length seem to have excited the ad- 
miration of ancient as well as modern 
writers.” 

At the distance of fifty yards stands the 
second temple, supposed to be that of Ba’al, 
the sun-god. It was not inclosed within 
the great court, and forms now the south- 
western corner of the castle ; the Saracens 
having fortified it like the courts and porti- 
coes with towers and battlements, and a 
strong traverse, which obstructs the view 
to the elegant door-way on the eastern 
front. This temple is still in excellent 
preservation. It had sixteen Corinthian 
columns, forming a double row on its 
eastern and western fagades, and a peri- 
style of fifteen on each side, making in all 
fifty-four, of which twenty-three with their 
epistylia are standing at the present day ; 
while the bases and lower frusta of many 
others are either indicating their place or 
lying in wild confusion around the plat- 
form. 

The outer row of six Corinthian columns 
on the eastern portico, the principal en- 
trance, is demolished, and its fragments 
cover the broad staircase leading up to the 
temple. But the second colonnade is 





* These blocks are sixteen feet in breadth and 
thirteen feet in height. Such an enormous mass 
contains, according to Professor Russegger, four- 
teen thousand five hundred and twenty cubic feet, 
and weighs about one million two hundred 
thousand pounds. 

The Chronicon Alexandrinum, page 303, says 
that Theodosius converted the great and renowned 
sanctuary at Heliopolis, that of the Three Stones, 
+) ¢piAsdov, into a Christian Church. This epithet 
no doubt had reference to the immense substrac- 
tions of the great Pantheon, thus distinguishing it 
from the smaller temple of Ba’al. 
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entire, and presents the highly remarkable 
feature, that the corner columns on the 
sides are fluted, while the six central shafts 
are plain. One column, perhaps overturned 
by an earthquake, is still leaning unbroken 
against the southern wall of the cell, thus 
proving the extraordinary solidity and skill 
with which the ancient architects united the 
shafts of their columns. The elevation of 
eolumn and capital is fifty-one feet, eight 
inches ; the diameter five feet. The temple 
is two hundred and thirty feet in length 
and one hundred and sixty in breadth. 

It is composed of a glossy white lime- 
stone, quite resembling marble, which in the 
course of time has assumed that beautiful 
golden hue, so well suited to enhance the 
picturesque effect of ancient architecture 
in the warm coloring of a Syrian sky. 

The roof of the temple has fallen in; 
but the coffers of the peristyle—the lacu- 
naria—are still lying in their places, and 
are ornamented with quite a variety of por- 
traits of Roman Emperors and entire 
figures from the Grecian mythology, such 
as Leda caressing the swan, Jove with 
Ganymede, and Diana armed with bow 
and arrows. The high door-way on the 
eastern front leading into the body of the 
temple is twenty-five feet high by twenty 
feet broad. Its mouldings and ornaments 
are of an exquisite and exuberant work- 
manship, representing beautiful genii 
among wreaths of fruits and flowers. On 
the lintel, in excellent bas-relief, is seen 
an eagle with expanded wings grasping a 
caduceus in his talons, and holding in his 
beak the joined ends of two rich garlands, 
each of which at the other end is held 
by a winged victory. At the tremendous 
earthquake in 1759, the keystone of the 
lintel forming the eagle gave way, and sink- 
ing down eight inches it again became fixed, 
and is still seen hanging in this threatening 
position. 

The interior of the cell is in better 
preservation than that of any temple I saw 
in Greece or Italy. It is well known that 
the only Greek temples which have pre- 
served their cells are those of the Olym- 
pian Jove at Akragas, in Sicily, of the The- 
seum and Parthenon at Athens, and of the 
Apollo Epicurius in Areadia, in which 
latter we still admire the beautiful half- 
columns in the interior. But in the temple 
of the Sun in Ba’albek, the four im- 





mense pilasters of the corners and the 
twelve fluted three-quarter Corinthian 
columns, with the intervening niches and 
tabernacles, surmounted by a rich and ele- 
gant entablature adorning the inner wall, 
give a more distinct idea of the interior cell 
of an ancient heathen temple; while at the 
western extremity, the adyton, is seen the 
raised stage with its arch or canopy, sup- 
ported by. two Corinthian columns, which 
seem to indicate the marble couch—the 
sacred thalamos—in which the symbol of 
Ba’al was sereened from the gaze of the 
adoring multitude. 

The worshippers of the Sun-god, who 
from all parts of the eastern world flocked 
by thousands to Emesa and Ba’albek to 
offer their precious oblations at the shrine 
of Ba’al, says Herodian, the historian, had 
no engraven image, yéiporoinrov sixova, no 
statue of a human form representing their 
deity, like the Greeks and Romans. Ba’al 
was worshipped under the name Hela- 
gabal, the procreating god, in the form of a 
black conical stone, which it was believed 
had fallen from heaven into the sanctuary of 
the great temple at Emesa. The color and 
general appearance of this stone, and the 
tradition of its having fallen from heaven, 
evidently proved it to have been a meteo- 
rolite. The Emperor Heliogabalus after- 
wards carried it with him to Rome. 

Grecian architecture had been my 
favorite study during a residence of several 
years at Athens; and my conceptions, 
therefore, of the monuments of Syria were 
not very great. Yet, summoning up the 
different impressions left on my mind from 
the contemplation of the gigantic architec- 
ture of Ba’albek, I must confess that it by 
far exceeded my expectations in the compa- 
ratively pure taste and excellent workman- 
ship of the ornaments and the imposing 
grandeur of the masses ; though it would be 
improper of course to compare monuments 
of the age of the Antonines, when the 
Roman architecture was fast verging to its 
decline, with the master- pieces of the glo- 
rious days of Greece. The noble monu- 
ments of the Periclean era stand to this 
day alike unrivalled in their different 
characters of varied excellence—the most 
tasteful elegance combined with the most 
pleasing simplicity—and the vast superiori- 
ty of the Pentelic marble to the limestone 
of the Anti-Lebanon! I will nevertheless 
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readily subscribe to the judgment of a dis- 
tinguished traveller, who observes with re- 

rd to the temples of Ba’albek, that their 
architecture, though groaning beneath the 
weight of its own luxuriance and exhibit- 
ing in the numerous chapels, niches, friezes 
and cornices, a display:of that minutely 
finished workmanship, which, neg'ecting 
the noble proportions of Hellenic construc- 
tion, betrayed the decline of art among 
Greeks and Romans—still leaves a deep 
and pleasing impression on the traveller, 
and fascinates his eyes alike by the gran- 
deur of the forms, the exquisite finish of the 
details, and highly picturesque effects of 
the general scenery. 

All travellers describe the ruins of Ba’al- 
bek as superior to those of Palmyra and 
Gerasa. 

On our return we passed through the 
subterranean vaults which run beneath the 
large platform, supporting the sanctuaries 
and the courts. ‘They are built of im- 
mense square stones, and are two hundred 
paces in length and twenty-five in breadth, 
and communicate with each other by pas- 
sages. '‘ Large apertures for the admittance 
of air from above, render them dry and cool; 
and from this cause they were formerly 
used as an armory and magazine by the 
Saracens, though they are now neglected 
and so much obstructed by rubbish and 
stones, that we had some difficulty in find- 
ing our way through their dark recesses 
to the moat of the castle. 

On the south-east of the temples to- 
wards the city of Ba’albek, stands a cir- 
cular building with six projecting columns 
of the Corinthian order, which support a 
curious cornice, ornamented with Cupids, 
holding garlands of flowers and fruits. 
This little rotunda, which may have be- 
longed to the famous ancient temple of 
Venus Astarte; the powerful Syrian god- 
dess, was surmounted by a cupola; part 
of its arched soffit still remains. It is ofa 
white marble or limestone. The workman- 
ship is excellent, but the taste of its archi- 
tecture very bad, and so affected and odd 
that it involuntarily reminded me of the 
rococo style of the age of Louis XIV. in 
France. The Greeks formerly used it as 
a Christian church, having dedicated it to 
Santa Barbara ; but since the earthquake of 
1759, it is in a tottering condition. 

At noon we returned to the Greek con- 





vent, inhabited by the bishop, the only 
Christian minister in Ba’albek. <A few 
rooms, open and airy, with a delightful 
view towards the temples, the plain, and 
the distant Mount Lebanon, had been pro- 
vided for us, and Mustapha now attended 
with an excellent dinner. 

In the afternoon we took a ride through 
the desolate city of Ba’albek, which, near- 
ly abandoned to decay, still exhibits traces 
of its former importance. Its ruinous 
mosque, with broken minarets and sunken 
cupola, has a fine portico of red granite 
columns ; its tanks, fountains, and baths 
are desolate, and the dark cypresses in the 
courts seem still to mourn over the fate of 
the devoted city. 

The early history of Ba’albek or Helio- 
polis is enveloped in almost impenetrable 
darkness. David, King of Judah, con- 
quered Damascus and held the sway of 
Syria. Solomon was said to have built 
Ba’albek and Tadmor (Palmyra) in the 
desert.* Heliolatry, or worship of the Sun- 
god, existed there, says Macrobius, in the 
most remote antiquity ; yet the most flour- 
ishing period of these cities, the time of the 
erection of the gorgeous temples, and of 
the power and wealth of the proud priest- 
hood of Ba’al in Heliopolis, Emesa, and 
Palmyra, falls within the first two centu- 
ries of our era. Syria had then an ex- 
ceedingly large population, and was full 
of rich and flourishing cities. Gaza, As- 
calon, and Ptolemais, were celebrated mer- 
eantile ports. Aelia Capitolina, the ven- 
erable Jerusalem, though interdicted to 
the exiled Jews, began slowly to recover 
from its destruction, and was re-built by 
Hadrian. All professions, which required 
talent, ingenuity, and practice, were flour- 
ishing in Syria, and her intelligent and en- 
terprising sons were dispersed over every 
part of the Roman Empire. The most 
distinguished musicians, stage-actors, mim- 
ics, and dancers, were found in Cesarea, 
Tyre, Berytos, and Heliopolis. Laodicea 
was proud of her inimitable horsemen ; 
Lydda of her purple-dyers. The Syrian 
linen manufactures vied with those of 
Egypt. Gaza and Ascalon enjoyed the 
greatest export of wines and fruits. Science 
and philosophy flourished in Tarsus and 





* And Solomon built Gezer and Beth-horon the 
nether, and Baalath and Tadmor in the wilderness. 
—1 Kings, ix. 17, 18. 
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Berytos, where the young Romans crowded 
the celebrated colleges of law and juris- 
prudence. The beautiful and populous 
Antioch was the proud capital of the East, 
while Tyre and Sidon still exhibited the 
wealth, ease, and luxury of their more 
golden days. Emesa and Heliopolis were 
the great centre of the worship of the Sun- 
god, and nowhere was Oriental beauty 
more admired than in the charming priest- 
esses of the great temple of Venus Astarte 
here in Ba’albek. The victorious cam- 
paigns of Trajan in Mesopotamia, the de- 
struction of the Parthian empire, and the 
re-opened commerce with the countries 
beyond the Euphrates and Tigris, contrib- 
uted to the sudden rise of Palmyra, that 
wonderful city of the desert, which, by her 
impregnable situation, and the talents of 
her great rulers, Odenathus and Zenobia, 
soon formed an independent and powerful 
empire on the banks of the Euphrates. 

This period of two centuries and a half, 
when all the beautiful countries around 
the shores of the Mediterranean were con- 
solidated in the well-organized and mighty 
Roman empire, is generally considered as 
that of the highest civilization in antiquity ; 
and the peaceful reign of the Antonines, 
(A. D. 117-180) as the most happy era of 
mankind. And yet—bright, glorious, and 
peaceful as these times may appear—they 
were those of the deepest corruption and 
grossest superstition! History does not 
present us a picture of greater depravity 
and degradation among the proud Romans, 
than that of the triumphal entry of the 
monster Heliogabalus and his sun-priests 
into Rome in 218. 

When the rebellious legions of Syria, 
says the interesting Greek historian, Hero- 
dian, had raised the high priest of the sun, 
Bassianus, the son of Soemias, to the im- 
perial throne, the beautiful and vain youth 
immediately took the sacred name of He- 
liogabal himself, and the triumph of the 
god of Ba’albek, over all the religions of 
the world, became the great object of his 
fanatical zeal and superstitious gratitude. 
In a solemn and glittering procession he 
entered the city of Rome. The way was 
strewed with gold-dust, and the black 
stone, the symbol of Ba’al, set in precious 
jewels, was placed on a chariot drawn by 
six white steeds, richly harnessed. The 
young pontiff held the reins, and, support- 








ed by his sun-priests, was drawn slowly 
backwards that he might continually enjoy 
the divine presence ! “A magnificent tem- 
ple had been built on the Palatine Mount, 
where sacrifices were celebrated to the 
Sun-god with all the pomp and extrava- 
gance of the East. The most extraordi- 
nary victims and the choicest aromatics 
were consumed on his altars, around which 
beautiful Syrian maidens performed their 
graceful dances ; while the gravest person- 
ages of the Roman state and army, clothed 
in the long flowing robes of the Phceni- 
cians, officiated in the meanest functions 
with affected zeal, but their hearts burning 
with secret indignation! Thus the high 
priest of Ba’al was the ruler of the w orld! 
But the reign of superstition and Asiatic 
extravagance and perversion was of short 
duration, ‘The most influential revolution 
in the spiritual progress of mankind was 
at hand. ‘The Christian Church had de- 
veloped itself in its primitive obscurity, and 
in spite of poverty, contempt, and _perse- 
cution, had spread throughout Orient and 
Occident. The Christians were particu- 
larly numerous in Antioch, and inall Syria. 
Constantine ordered the glittering temples 
of Ba’albek and Emesa to be closed. The 
re-action was complete, and—although 
paganism, during the short reign of J ulian 
the Apostate, again raised its banner, and 
the worshippers of Ba’al, at Heliopolis, once 
more abused the transient moments of 
their prosperity—nevertheless the final 
victory of the Christian faith was triumph- 
antly proclaimed by Theodosius the Great. 

The pompous sacrifices at the altars of 
Ba’al then ceased, the priests vanished, 
and the zealous Christian rulers of the 
church now no longer contented them- 
selves with the shutting of the temples, 
the seizure of the instruments of idolatry, 
and the abolishment of the privileges of 
the priesthood, but began a pitiless war 
of destruction against the most beautiful 
monuments of Grecian antiquity. In 
Syria, Marcellus, the bishop, animated 
with apostolic fervor, says Sozomenos, the 
historian, took the field against “the pow- 
ers of darkness,” and, accompanied by a 
numerous troop of soldiers and gladiators, 
attacked with fire and sword the pagan 
villages and the stately temples of the 
diocese of Apamea. Idols, columns, and 
sanctuaries, now went down in a common 
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ruin; the most precious monuments of 
ancient art perished, and the temples of 
Ba’albek no doubt would have shared the 
same fate, if Theodosius, himself an ad- 
mirer and protector of architecture, had 
not interposed his powerful commands, and 
ordered the Syrian fanatics to desist. The 
great Pantheon and the temple of Ba’al 
were thus preserved and transformed into 
Christian churches. One hundred and 
forty-six years later came the Saracens. 
The Christian sanctuaries of Heliopolis, 
which by the Arabs again was called by 
its ancient Syrian name Ba’albek, became 
the residence of an Emir, and were built up 
into a strong fortress, which repelled all 
the predatory incursions of the Crusa- 
ders in the plain of the Buka’a. The ter- 
rible Timour-Khan, with his Mongols, 
stormed and took Ba’albek in 1401, on his 
march to Damascus. He found there im- 
mense stores of provisions and arms for 
the troops of the Mamluke Sultans of Egypt. 
The town continued flourishing even so 
late as the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its central situation between Da- 
mascus, Beirut, and Tripolis, must have 
secured it some profit from the extensive 
trade carried on through the interior of 
Syria to the coast of the Mediterranean. 
The Chevalier d’Arvieux, who visited 
Ba’albek in 1660, gives an interesting de- 
scription of it in his memoirs of that 
time. The city was then large, and de- 
fended by walls and towers, which the 
hand of time and the indolence of the Os- 
manlis were leaving to decay, The houses 
were, on the contrary, though ancient, 
still in excellent condition. It seemed evi- 
dent to the Chevalier that they had been 
built with taste and care by a people who 
had an affection for architecture, and knew 
how to appreciate its beauties. ‘“ We were 
all comfortably quartered in the khan,” 
says he, “ and we visited several houses be- 
longing to our Arab acquaintance, where 
the arrangement of the apartments, and 
their distribution, embellishments, and fur- 
niture, were all kept up in. the ancient 
Roman style. The inhabitants were Greek 
Christians. They had an archbishop, and 
several churches. The greatest number 
of them were cotton-weavers and dyers, 
who sent their manufactures to Damascus 
and Tripolis.” 
The well-known English pilgrim, Henry 












Maundrell, passed through Ba’albek in 
1697, but appears only to have visited the 
ruins. 

“The city,” says he, “enjoys a most 
delightful and commodious situation on the 
east side of the valley of Bocat. It is ofa 
square figure, compassed with a tolerably 
good wall, in which are towers, all round, 
at equal distances. It extends about two 
furlongs on a side. Its houses within are 
all of the meanest structure, such as are 
usually seen in Turkish villages.” 

In the year 1751, Ba’albek had still five 
thousand inhabitants ; but it was nearly 
destroyed by the tremendous earthquake 
in 1759, which demolished a great part of 
the temples. The continual feuds of the 
Emirs Jusuf and Diezzar brought new 
misery over the fair plain. The sudden 
prosperity and rapid conquests of the wild 
Metawileh terminated with their defeat. 
Emir-Beshir, and his victorious Druzes, 
laid Ba’albek in ashes, and forced the Is- 
lam heretics to seek refuge in the Anti- 
Lebanon. 

Thus the twelve hundred miserable in- 
habitants, whom M. de Volney saw in 
Ba’albek, are now reduced toa few fami- 
lies. During our stay there in 1844, we 
hardly met with a human being. There 
were neither bazars nor khans, but heaps 
of rubbish and ruins everywhere. Even 
the present Emir Mar-Kandjar has _re- 
tired with his family and few retainers to 
the more populous village of Bereitan, 
According to the barometrical observations 
of Prof. Russegger, the city lies 3,490 feet 
above the level of the Mediterranean. Its 
site at the base of the Anti-Lebanon is 
picturesque and romantic in the highest de- 
gree ; its climate is healthful, and its terri- 
tory, well watered by the Litany and other 
rivulets, extends twelve hours through the 
upper plain towards the desert of Homs 
and the termination of the Anti-Lebanon. 
This more hilly part of the soil is stony 
and less fertile, but the southern tract 
towards Zahleh was formerly covered with 
cornfields and vineyards, which in the lat- 
ter years have been destroyed during the 
encampments of the Egyptian troops in 
these regions. 

It had been our intention to ascend 
Mount Lebanon by the road to Ainaiteh and 
the ancient cedars ; but the Greek bishop, 
who, besides an elderly woman, was the 
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only denizen of the convent in which we 
lodged, dissuaded us from undertaking this 
route, not only because the passage of Je- 
bel-Makmel was still covered with deep 
snow and no traveller had yet descended to 
Ba’albek by that road during the spring, 
but particularly because rumors had 
spread of a rebellion in that part of the 
mountain against the Turkish government. 
He therefore advised us to take the road to 
Zahleh, where on learning the true state of 
affairs in the country, we might cross the 
mountain by the easier pass of Jebel-Sun- 
nin. Another difficulty arose: Mustapha, 
our dragoman, had never visited this part of 
Syria: he was therefore ignorant of the 
road, and we could not get any other guide 
in Ba’albek. We consequently resolved to 
pass through the plain to Zahleh. Having 
spent the whole evening and next morn- 
ing most elightfully, among the temple- 
ruins, wet ‘:leave of our hospitable bishop 
and left Ba “ek at eight o'clock. We then 
crossed the —_ulet, which in the plain unites 
with the "aia y, descending from its head- 
spring at Tell-ushbein, a hill three miles 
west of the town. At an hour’s ride from the 
temples we stopped a few moments near a 
curious octagonal building called Kubbet- 
Duris, which is evidently a modern fabric, 
made up with excellent materials from the 
ruins. It is surrounded by eight columns 
of a fine red granite; some have been 
placed with the upper part down. The 
architrave formed an octagon, and the cu- 
pola had fallen in. 

The seven hours’ ride through the Bu- 
ka’a to Zahleh, situated in a narrow deep 
dell of the Lebanon, is exceedingly pleas- 
ant. The morning was bright; a light 
breeze swept across the open fields. Not 
a tree was to be seen, but a rich verdant 
carpet, checkered by brilliant flowers, cov- 
ered the whole expanse. In the distance 
these fresh green tints were changed into 
a transparent lilac-colored haze, which 
softly enveloped the two mighty mountain- 
ridges, while the glittering snow of Jebel- 
Makmel and Snunnin and the deep clefts 
of Mount Hermon presented the sharpest 
and most distinct outline against the azure 
sky. Here and there herds of cattle and 
horses were grazing. We passed near the 
villages of Beit-Shamar and Temnin, and 
arrived at ten o’clock at the ford of the 
Litany, where in crossing the river the 





restive mules broke loose from their drivers, 
and precipitated their burdens in the wa- 
ter. Canteens, trunks and tents, all went 
down in the greatest confusion, until the 
horsemen of our party with some difficulty 
recaptured the frolicking culprits, and col- 
lected the drenched luggage. We there- 
fore encamped on the river-side, and in 
the afternoon continued our route along 
the base of Mount Lebanon to Kerak, a 
ruinous village looking out from a fine 
grove of cypresses, where Mohammedan 
tradition places the tomb of Noah. The 
building consists of two towers connected 
by a ios portico of slender arches, 
which resembled more an aqueduct than a 
sepulchre. The Arab traditions from 
Genesis are numerous in this part of Syria. 
The abode of Adam, in the plain of Da- 
mascus, the altar and sepulchre of Abel, 
the tombs of Noah and Nimrod, and that 
of Moses on the mountains of Judah, are 
all conseerated by cupolas and tomb-stones, 
where the wandering Muslims dismount 
and devoutly perform their prayers. It is 
a curious tradition, that the ark of Noah 
rested on Jebel-Sunnin, where traces of it 
are still to be seen !* 

We now arrived on the banks of the 
Barduny, a copious and limpid stream, 
issuing from a narrow glen in the Lebanon. 
Zahleh, a large city inhabited by eight or 
ten thousand Maronite Christians, is situ- 
ated in a very picturesque and healthy site, 
on both sides of the river, in that part of 
the valley where it opens upon the plain 
of the Buka’a. Immense poplars skirt the 
banks of the stream, and give quite a north- 
ern character to the scenery. Crossing a 
high stone bridge, we at five o'clock dis- 
mounted before the Greek convent, in 
which several well furnished rooms were 
most hospitably offered for our accommo- 
dation. The view from the terrace of the 
monastery towards the high frowning rocks 
of the Jebel-Sunnin, to the deep dell on the 
north-west, where on a precipice appears 
another convent, embosomed in a grove of 
black cypresses and beautiful vineyards, 
and over the thriving town of Zahleh, east- 





* The Greek priests believe that ruins of the 
ark still exist on the summit of Mount Ararat in 
Armenia. When my friend Papa Ktenas learned 
that I was going to the Holy Land, he quite seri- 
ously requested me among other relics to bring 
him back some splinters from the ark of Noah ! 
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ward to the distant plain and the opposite 
range of the Anti-Lebanon, is exceedingly 
interesting. But the troublesome Zahleans 
did not permit us to enjoy this delightful 
prospect inquiet. The greater part of them 
are exiled Christians of the Armenian and 
Syrian Greek churches, who during the 
ersecutions at Damascus and Halep, have 
fled with their families to Mount Lebanon, 
and thus contributed to the rapid increase 
of the city. They are very good-humored, 
and the most lively and industrious inhab- 
itants onthe mountain. Many are weav- 
ers and tanners, all agriculturists and 
gardeners, who most sedulously plough 
the terraces of the hills around and lay 
them out in vineyards and mulberry 
groves. We had hardly appeared on the 
terrace, before the entire population as it 
seemed, men, women, and children, began 
to lay a regular siege to the convent. 
Courts and staircases were crowded ; from 
all sides they pressed in upon us, exclaim- 
ing in Italian, “ Buon giorno, Signori! 
Siamo Cristiani, anche noi.’’—‘* Welcome, 
gentlemen! we too are Christians.” There 
was no possibility of escaping from the 
crowd ; all the efforts of the monks were 
in vain, and we were at last obliged to take 
our pilau and tea in the presence of the 
wondering multitude. Next morning we 
were in the saddle at an early hour, and 
began the ascent of the mountain by a 
steep path running along the precipices of 
Jebel-Rihan. The rocks were clothed 
with a variety of fine shrubs and trees, 
fir, chestnut, and the blooming olean- 
der. In an hour and a half we reached the 
height of the pass. Here we met an armed 
band of Maronites, who told us that a seri- 
ous insurrection had broken out in the dis- 
trict of Bsherreh. ‘The apparent cause of 
this rising was an order of the Pasha in 
Beirut, that the conscription of young 
men should take place for the regular 
Turkish army. The consequence was, thet 
the whole valley of Kadisha had taken up 
arms and driven the Ottoman officers and 
employees out of the mountain. The 
Turks of Tripolis were preparing an ex- 
pedition against Bsherreh, and this gen- 
eral disorder had caused the Maronites and 
Druzes of the districts of el-Metn and Kes- 
rawan, through which we were now tray- 
elling, likewise to arm and observe what 
turn affairs would take. The confirma- 









tion of this news decided us afterwards to 
change the direction of our route. The 
prospect from the pass of el-Sunnin is 
extensive, and more wild and dreary than 
any I had seenonthe Lebanon. We were 
surrounded by gray, totally barren lime- 
stone rocks, forming precipices from which 
numerous streams and rills, foaming and 
chafing in continual waterfalls, descended 
in picturesque variety. Ata great distance 
below, we distinguished the village Bis- 
kinta, and beyond it the broad bosom of the 
sea. From the upper table-land we de- 
scended upon a second terrace, where we 
stopped at a solitary hut. A Maronite 
shepherd, who was guarding his flock of 
goats and sheep on a meadow among the 
patches of snow still covering this part of 
the ridge, offered us a platter with lebben 
or sour milk, and a wreath of fragrant vio- 
lets and Alpine roses, which he had gath- 
ered from the beautiful bushes of rhododen- 
dron, growing luxuriantly in these eleva- 
ted regions. Our horses were extremely 
fatigued ; we left them grazing, and after 
an hour’s rest we descended through dense 
pine forests by a steep and dangerous pass 
to the bed of the river Nahr-Salib. Even- 
ing was already closing before we gained 
the opposite heights of el-Mezra’ah. The 
scenery was sublime; the sun set on the 
glittering expanse of the distant sea, and 
suddenly illuminated with hues of the 
deepest purple the snowy crest of Sunnin, 
rising majestically above the surrounding 
pine woods. In a few moments all was 
darkness again. Our weary horses, pant- 
ing and snorting, stumbled slowly along 
the rugged path, and we did not arrive at 
Mezra’ah until a late hour in the night. 
Our muleteers had lost their way, and toil- 
ing up and down the hills, they at last found 
a guide who accompanied them to our 
quarters. The roads in the mountains of 
el-Metn and Kesrawan are bad beyond 
description. 1 have passed over horrible 
roads on Mount Etna, near Modica in 
Sicily, and on Mount Taygetos in Greece, 
but those of Lebanon are by far the worst 
of all. “ When a traveller penetrates these 
mountains,” says M. de Volney, “ the rug- 
gedness of the roads, the steepness of the 
declivities, the depth of the precipices, 
have at first a terrific effect ; but the saga- 
city of the mules which carry him soon 
inspires him with confidence, and enables 
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him to examine, at his ease, the pictu- 
resque scenes, which succeed one another, 
so as almost to bewilder him. There, as 
among the Alps, he may travel whole days 
to arrive at a spot which was in sight when 
he set out. He turns, he descends, he 
winds round, he climbs; and under this 
perpetual change of position, one is ready 
to think that a magic power is varying 
at every step the beauties of the land- 
scape.” The truth of this lively descrip- 
tion we fully experienced on our perilous 
ascent to el-Mezra’ah. The old sheik of the 
village received us very cordially, and we 
passed a comfortable night after the fa- 
tigues of the day. Mezra’ah consists of 
some sixty houses, and appeared to be a 
thriving place. The steep descent towards 
Ajelun in the valley of Nahr-Salib is ter- 
raced and planted with mulberry trees, silk 
being the principal produce of the Kesra- 
wan. At two hours’ distance from Mezra’ah 
lie the interesting ruins generally called Ku- 
la’at Fakra, or the castle of Fakra, which we 
visited next morning. These ruins occupy 
a most singular site on a barren hill, imme- 
diately below the frowning heights of Je- 
bel-Sunnin, in a wilderness of rocks, water- 
falls, and perfect solitude. The walls con- 
sist of large square blocks, and are in some 
parts well preserved. We entered on the 
east into the interior, and found there the 
ruins of a temple; three bases of columns 
are still standing on the platform, a few 
frusta, parts of an Ionic capital, and in- 
teresting fragments of the entablature are 
lying around. Other ruins, in total deso- 
lation, are seen outside the castle, or forti- 
fied temple. As to the period to which these 
temple-ruins belong, and their real name, 
history is silent. Strabo, the geographer, 
mentions several castles, such as Sinnan 
and Borrhama, in this part of the higher 
regions of the Lebanon: perhaps these 
castle ruins may have belonged to one of 
them. 

An ascent of twenty-five minutes brought 
us to the Issr-el-Bughaleh, or Issr-el- 
Hajr, the famous natural bridge of Mount 
Lebanon. The great distance from the 
coast, and the fatigue of the rocky roads, 
must certainly be the cause why this re- 
markable scenery, the most terrible and 
romantic of the Lebanon, is so seldom en- 
joyed by Syrian travellers. Few climb 
to the snowy regions, except to see the 
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ancient cedars and to cross into the valley 
of Ba’albek. And yet no landscape of 
Greece or Italy can in wildness and sub- 
limity be compared with that of the source 
of the Libnan andits passage beneath Issr- 
el-Hajr. Immediately below the highest 
crest of Jebel-Sunnin, the copious river 
bursts forth from a deep grotto and rushes 
through a cleft between immense precipi- 
ces with headlong speed toward the bridge. 
A rocky ledge, rising more than two hun- 
dred feet above the river, has been perfo- 
rated by nature, and formed into a huge 
arch, through which the chafing torrent 
forces its way among detached rocks hurled 
down by an earthquake into the chasm 
below. The bridge is of so regular a for- 
mation that one would at the first sight 
suppose it to be the work of human hands. 
It offers a far grander spectacle than the 
célebrated Ponte di Lupo near Tivoli in 
Italy, or the Teufelsbriike in the Alps, and 
bears a striking resemblance to the natural 
bridge in Virginia, though the wild and bar- 
ren mountain-scenery of the Lebanon has a 
sterner and less pleasing character, than the 
beautiful wood-clad hills of the “ Old Do- 
minion.” The Issr-el-Hajr is situated 4,926 
feet above the level of the Mediterranean, 
according to the admeasurement of Colonel 
De Wildenbruch, at that time Prussian 
Consul-General at Beirut. Dr. H. A. De 
Forest found the water of the fountain 41° 
Fahrenheit, while the air at the time 
was 57°. 

Along a very rough path we followed 
the course of Nahr-Libnan, and descended 
to the woody region of Meiruba. Large 
pine-forests covered the sides of the 
mountains ; rocks and water-courses were 
adorned with large masses of rhododendron, 
or laurel rose, which, by its white and 
violet flowers and rich foliage, distinguish- 
ed itself from the more common purple 
oleander in the valleys on the coast. We 
crossed the deep bed of Nahr-Assil, where 
all on a sudden three magnificent water- 
falls burst on our sight. The cascades 
came thundering down the steep declivities 
from the snowy top of Jebel-Sunnin ; the 
spray of the dashing waters rose in a hazy 
cloud through the wild chasm, and, re- 
flected by the meridian rays of the sun, 
launched a most glorious rainbow, like an 
aerial bridge, across the gloomy glen be- 
low. A more splendid sight I never saw. 
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Great are the hardships of the traveller 
who in the early months of the year tra- 
yerses Mount Lebanon ; but he is amply 
rewarded by a freshness of vegetation, a 
variety of coloring, of light and shade, a 
picturesque relief of glittering snows and 
foaming waterfalls, all which he would 
look for in vain during the later season, 
when the gray, colorless limestone rocks 
around, and the cloudless burning sky 
above, will soon force him to seek a refuge 
in the mulberry groves of some village or 
monastery on the western hills nearer the 
coast, and enjoying the refreshing breezes 
from the sea. At an early hour in the 
afternoon, we arrived at the pretty village 
of Meiruba, pleasantly situated at the foot 
of Jebel-Shebruh, high above the deep 
and narrow Wady-Salib. We alighted at 
the house of the Sheik Feris-Chassim, who 

olitely offered us accommodations for the 
night ; but the evening being lovely, we 
preferred to encamp beneath the mulberry 
trees, which form a fine grove around the 
village. At Meiruba we saw the first 
cedars, which only distinguished them- 
selves from other fir-trees by the remark- 
able length of their branches; they were 
far inferior to the splendid cedars we a few 
months later saw at Warwick Castle, and 
on the lakes of Westmoreland, in England. 
While Mustapha and the muleteers were 
pitching the tents, we followed the sheik 
to his house, on a ledge overlooking the 
valley, where a most curious scene took 
place. In all the villages in Syria the 
houses are stone-built, with flat roofs, and 
doors so low that the person who enters is 
obliged to stoop. This custom, said our 
landlord, had been adopted as a protection 
against the haughty Turks, who, finding a 
high door-way, would enter the houses on 
horseback, and quarter their steeds in the 
best part of the dwelling. It happened to 
be a holy day at Meiruba, and the Maronite 
Christians, men, women, and children, in 
their festal dresses, were paying visits or 
enjoying themselves among the trees. 
The women, particularly, were distin- 
guished by the tantur, a high silver or 
brazen horn, which is attached to the fore- 
head, and covered by a long white veil 
hanging down at full length behind. We 
had hardly been seated, and lighted our 
nargilés, before half a dozen horns all at 
once appeared at the low entrance, at- 





tempting to enter. They crossed each 
other, got entangled, and occasioned such 
a confusion, that it lasted a good while be- 
fore the first lady could disengage herself 
and her horn, and enter the room. The 
whole party then came on, one by one; 
but sitting down on the cushions spread 
out on the floor, they were obliged to pay 
constant attention to the movements of 
their neighbors, and bring their own horns 
in harmony with theirs. This tantur is the 
most inconvenient, silly, and unbecoming 
head-gear I ever saw; but the ladies on 
the mountain are exceedingly fond of it, 
and a prohibition to wear it on the part of 
the husband, they say, would most seri- 
ously endanger the harmony of the family, 

Meiruba is surrounded by the wildest 
mountain scenery of the Kesrawan; the 
ascent to it is by the worst of roads, and 
yet it became the battle-ground between 
the Egyptians and Turks during the war 
in 1840. ‘The old sheik gave me an 
animated description of those military 
movements in a region where a mule 
can hardly find its way along the preci- 
pices. The united Anglo-Austro-Ottoman 
fleet had disembarked an army of twelve 
thousand troops, with a numerous artillery, 
in the bay of Juneh, on the main road 
leading along the coast from Beirut to Tri- 
polis, and northern Syria. A fortified 
camp had been thrown up, and a commu- 
nication opened with the mountaineers of 
the Lebanon, Druzes, and Maronites, when 
Ibrahim-Pasha, at the head of eight 
thousand of his best troops from Zahleh, in 
the plain of the Buka’a, passed the moun- 
tain by the pass of Sunnin, and descended 
along those horrible paths, so well known 
to us, by Biskinta and Mezra’ah to 
Meiruba, where he encamped. From 
thence he sent off different columns across 
the deep glen of Nahr-el-Salib towards the 
coast to reconnoitre the Turkish camp, and 
take position for a general attack. But on 
those nearly impassable ridges he was 
suddenly attacked by several Turkish bat- 
talions, led on by daring British officers, 
and, at the same time, discovered the 
armed Druze and Maroenite mountaineers 
from the heights in his rear on all sides 
descending towards Meiruba. The Egyp- 
tian troops, therefore, after a short and in- 
effectual resistance, were forced to abandon 
their camp and baggage, and in wild dis- 
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order, pursued by the light-footed Druzes, 
to find their way across the heights of 
Jebel-Sunnin to the main body of the army 
encamped in the plain of Ba’albek. 

On the 30th of May, we descended to 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. We had 
complained of the former roads in the 
higher regions of the mountain, and yet 
this last journey proved the most fatiguing. 
We were obliged to dismount and to lead 
the horses by the bridle over rocks, where 
they hardly found a footing, and every mo- 
ment seemed in danger of being precipitated 
into the valley below. From every turn 
of the path, splendid views of the most 
varied scenery opened to the interior val- 
leys of the Lebanon. These lower regions 
were beautifully clothed with wood ; 
laurel, myrtle, arbutus, thymelzea, holm- 
oak, different species of pines, and other 
evergreens, formed a thick-set forest, above 
which here and there arose a venerable 
cedar spreading its dark branches far 
away over the precipices. In three hours 
we reached the last mountain terrace 
overlooking the deep valley of the river 
Adonis, the Wady-Nahr-Ibrahim, and the 
distant coast of Jebail. The heat at noon 
became oppressive. We therefore stopped 
at the convent Mar-Deina, the only in- 
habited place*we had seen since we left 
Meiruba in the morning ; and, pitching our 
tents beneath the beautiful trees on the 
very edge of the rocks above the val- 
ley of Adonis, we awaited the breeze in 
the afternoon springing up from the sea. 
These woody highlands were in mythology 
the favorite haunts of Adonis, the hunter, 
the Phcenician personification of the Sun- 
god, and lover of Asiarte, who was killed 
by the wild boar, and by the sorrowing 
goddess transformed into a rose. The 
Greeks afterwards took up this pretty 
Syrian fable, representing the return of 
the sun after the autumnal equinox, and 
the withering approach of wiuter, and in- 
stituted the worship of Adonis at the 
splendid temple at Byblos. 

The prospect over the sea from the 
height of Deir-Mar-Deina is fine, and it 
increases in beauty as the traveller de- 
scends towards the bridge crossing the 
Adonis, at the base of the mountain. 
The interior of Lebanon we had found a soli- 
tude; here at once we met with life and 
movement. On the banks of the river, 





thickly covered with the fragrant white and 
blue agnus-castus and purple oleander— 
the glorious tri-color of all the valleys of 
Syria—stood a camp of Turkish cavalry, 
The Arab horsemen were galloping along 
the sands, throwing their lances, and 
wheeling about their rapid and beautiful 
chargers, in the presence of some grave- 
looking Turkish officers in European uni- 
forms, smoking their chiboukis before the 
khan on the bridge of Nahr-Ibrahim. 
What a picture for an artist! The varie- 
gated moving groups on the yellow sands, 
the sea-green tents with their red stream- 
ing bandrols, the high vaulted bridge over 
the deep glassy river, the wood-clad moun- 
tains, and the glittering sea, all illuminated 
by the soft and mellow hues of a Syrian 
sky! And yet interesting as is the scene- 
ry of Mount Lebanon, we felt extremely 
happy here on the sandy shore with the 
foaming surge and the broad horizon of 
the Mediterranean before us, after our toil- 
some and perilous scrambling among the 
rocks ; nay, even our horses seemed to par- 
take of our delight, and carried us at full 
speed along the rocky coast towards the 
ancient towers of Jebail, which invited us 
from afar. In an hour and a half we 
reached the gate, and, saluting the grim- 
looking Albanian warriors, who formed 
the garrison, with their own usual greeting, 
“ Lesa gia besa,” (truce be between us,) 
we passed them unmolested, and dismount- 
éd at the Armenian convent. This estab- 
lishment was inhabited by five or ‘six 
monks, and looked as gloomy and un- 
comfortable as the city of Adonis itself. 
Jebail is surrounded by walls and towers, 
which seem to have been built during the 
crusades with ancient materials. The cas- 
tle has a strong situation on the south 
of the city, near the coast, and forms a 
massive square, built up with enormous 
blocks. All the lower courses are evi- 
dently the work of antiquity; but the 
upper part is Saracenic, and the whole 
was in a totally dilapidated condition. In 
the interior is a Gothic Christian church, 
now used as barracks for the Arnaut garri- 
son. A fine orange grove extends from 
the castle towards the shore, where the 
British marines suffered a severe repulse 
in 1840. A squadron having anchored 
off the coast, began to batter the fortress ; 
and, meeting with no resistance, a body of 
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marines landed, and marched through 
the orange garden straight towards the cas- 
tle, which they supposed evacuated by 
the enemy. Yet close to the walls, they 
were suddenly received with a well sus- 
tained fire from the long Albanian toufekis, 
which sent death and destruction into their 
ranks. The proud red-coats, who had 
neglected to reconnoitre the environs, now 
at once perceived the impossibility of 
sealing those high and strong walls be- 
neath a galling fire from invisible foes. 
They attempted in vain to rally, and bring 
up some field-pieces. The stout Alba- 
nians continued their terrible fire, and 
soon forced the British with a heavy loss 
to make a speedy retreat to their boats. 

Jebail is the ancient Byblos, which, 
according to Strabo, lay on a hill at some 
distance from the sea. Its inhabitants 
were good mechanics; they particularly 
excelled in the art of working in wood, and 
are said to have been employed by the 
Tyrians, and even by the Jews in the build- 
ing of the great temple at Jerusalem. 

The present town is the seat of poverty 
and misery. The harbor is destroyed and 
covered with ruins; commerce has fled ; 
the bazars are shut up and abandoned, 
and the khans and public places are filled 
with marauding Albanian soldiery. The 
few inhabitants mostly live in the fields ; 
they are Maronite Christians, and culti- 
vate that famous black tobacco so well 
known in the Levant by the name of Jebail. 
It is aromatic, of an exceedingly pleasant 
flavor, and inferior only to that of Lataki, 
(Laodicea,) a city situated north of Tri- 

olis. 

: The unsettled state of the northern parts 
of Syria, the sedition in the valley of Ka- 
disha, and the military movements along 
the coast, caused us at present to renounce 
our visit to the cedars, and next morn- 
ing, May the 31st, to return to Beirut. 

We left Jebail at seven o’clock, and after 
a pleasant ride of three hours along the 
coast, we passed the promontory of Klimax, 
and arrived in the fine bay of Juneh. 
Further south, along blue ridge, studded 
with white specks, the houses of the dis- 
tant city of Beirut, reminded us of the limit 
of our Syrian travels. Juneh consists 
only of a row of magazines and store- 
houses for the export of the silks and pro- 
ductions of Zuk-Mekavil, the thriving little 
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capital of the Kesrawan, which has a most 
romantic and beautiful situation on the 
hills, overlooking the valley of Anturah 
and the sea. We here left the coast and 
ascended to Zuk through a grove of high 
Italian pines, Its Maronite inhabitants 
pressed around us, and offered us hospi- 
tality with an earnestness not often to be 
met with in this country; the greatest 
part of them are silk-weavers, saddlers, 
and shoemakers. Almost every house 
has aloom. The people here are industri- 
ous, intelligent, and in consequence, better 
dressed and lodged than in other parts of 
the mountain. ‘The whole region is thickly 
planted with mulberry trees. The silk- 
worms are kept in separate houses, or 
bowers, made of branches, and are attended 
with particular care. Charming as are 
the views from the hill of Zuk-Mekavil, 
those from the nunnery of Deir-Sidi-el- 
Bsherra are still far superior, A road 
lined with hedges of prickly pear, and 
here and there adorned with clusters of 
majestic pines, leads to the convent lying 
on a high hill commanding an extensive 
horizon over sea and land. Deir-el-Bsherra 
contained at the time of our visit twenty- 
five nuns. It is a large, solid, square 
building of hewn freestone, with many 
small windows carefully closed by Turkish 
verandahs, and surrounded by gardens, 
well watered, and filled with fig, lemon, 
orange, and pomegranate trees. On our 
arrival, a Maronite clergyman politely bade 
us welcome, and conducted us to a small 
neat house on the southern terrace of the 
convent, where the guests, the mousafi- 
rides, are lodged. Coffee and pipes were 
brought, and in the afternoon a savory 
dinner was served. It consisted of several 
dishes, the usual pilau, kapamas, or lamb 
with tomatoes and onions, boiled fish, 
fruits, sweetmeats, and some bottles of 
delicious vino d’oro from the Lebanon. 

We obtained permission to visit the 
church and the convent-garden, but did 
not see any of the Maronite nuns, though 
we inferred that they were willing to get 
a look at the fair-haired Anglo-Saxons, as 
we heard them talking and tittering from 
behind their wooden kafasi, or Turkish 
blinds. They are said to be well treated 
and happy. At certain hours of the day 
they work in the garden and tend their 
silkworms. 
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The environs of the convent are terraced, 
and form one continual mulberry grove. 
Silk appears to be its principal wealth. 
The upper terrace commands a magnifi- 
cent panorama : numerous monasteries and 
villages are seen crowning the prominent 
ridges, all separated by deep and narrow 
ravines, or by sloping fertile valleys. 
Groupsof dark cypresses and pines, relieved 
by pale olive woods, give quite an Italian 
character to the landscape. Northeast- 
ward, on an elevated brow, stands the 
large Maronite convent Bkirky, where the 
patriarch resides during winter ; still higher 
on a steep conical hill rises Harispa, with 
towers and battlements, the Franciscan 
monastery. At an hour’s distance in the 
charming valley below, lies the well-known 
college of Anturah, and beyond it Deir- 
Mar-Elyas, many other cloisters, and above 
them the soaring snow-capped masses of 
Jebel-Kuneiyiseh, one of the loftiest sum- 
mits of Lebanon. Beirut itself is not seen ; 
it lies hid by the promontory of the Dog 
river, Ras-Nahr-el-Kelb ; but the dark ex- 
panse of the sea, with the fine deep bay 
of Juneh, complete this panorama, which 
hardly has its equal even in Syria. 

Next morning we sent off our mule- 
teers with the tents and baggage directly 
for Beirut, while we paid a visit to the 
French in Anturah. ‘The college was ori- 
ginally established by the Jesuits, and on 
the dissolution of that order in 1764, it 
was transferred to their successors the 
Lazarists, like all other establishments 
and possessions belonging to that order in 
Greece and the Levant. There were four 
professors, several Arab teachers, and 
fifty-eight students, all very comfortably 
lodged in the convent. The house is airy, 
and built in the style of architecture of 
Southern France. The rooms are furnish- 

ed in the European manner ; library, bed- 
rooms and refectory are remarkably clean 
and well kept, and every attention paid to 
the health and comfort of the students. 
Several European travellers, studying the 
Arabic, take their board and lodging in 
the convent. Among the French mis- 
sionaries, who in this college prepared for 
their vocation, were two young Lazarists, 
with whom I had made the passage from 
Smyrna to Beirut the winter before. In 
the latter city the order possesses another 
convent. 


Anturah has been well chosen for a seat 
of study on account of the seclusion, the 
salubrity of the climate, and the beauty of 
its environs. From the terrace of the 
college, which is shaded with magnificent 
orange trees, lofty as chestnuts in other 
countries, and covered with thousands of 
their — fruit, we, for the last time. 
viewed this wonderfully charming scenery 
of Syria. We here heard of the arrival at 
Beirut of the Austrian steamer, which, 
in a day or two, was to take us back to 
Europe. This obliged us to decline the 
invitation of the professors to dine with 
them at college, and after a short visit we 
mounted our horses for the last ride. Our 
road lay through groves of pine and 
chestnut, and extensive vineyards ascend- 
ing to the pretty villages and convents, 
which everywhere, here in the Kesrawan, 
crown the tops of the hills. We left 
on our right Zuk-Mekavil and Musbah, 
towards the mountain Deir-Tannis, and 
descended from the plateau by a most 
dangerous zigzag path to the deep and 
shady valley of the Dog river, Nahr-el- 
Kelb. Several melancholy accidents had 
happened here. A few years ago the 
Pope’s legate to the Maronites was pre- 
cipitated, by a stumble of his horse, into 
the deep glen below, where he _perish- 
ed. We prudently dismounted and con- 
ducted the trembling animals over the 
most dangerous places. All went on 
well; we reached the banks of the glassy 
and voiceless Nahr-el-Kelb, whose head- 
spring we had seen some days before 
among the foaming water-falls of Wady- 
Salib on the bleak table-land of Jebel-She- 
bruh. What a wonderful change ef 
scenery, climate and vegetation does the 
traveller meet with in Syria! The Dog 
river flows in a deeply contracted gorge of 
high perpendicular rocks, leaving only a 
harrow margin on its right bank covered 
with trees and rushes. On our sudden 
appearance in the ravine, some horses, 
which were grazing on the river side, took 
fright and galloped on before us, and 
although we attempted to get up with 
them and bring them back, the narrowness 
of the path did not permit it, and they con- 
tinued their headlong career to the opening 
of the valley, at the embouchure of the 
river, to the great despair of the little 





Arab horse-boy trudging along in the rear. 
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In an hour we arrived at the termina- 
tion of the gorge. The southern ridge here 
sinks abruptly down to the sea, and forms 
the famous pass of Ras-Nahr-el-Kelb. 
The river is crossed by a stone bridge of 
six arches, a fabric of the celebrated 
Druze prince, Fakr-ed-Din, who by the 
treachery of the Turks was taken prisoner 
in Beirut, brought to Constantinople, and 
beheaded in 1631. As the promontory 
allows of no passage between it and the 
sea, an artificial road, two yards in breadth, 
has with infinite labor been cut along the 
rocks at a height of eighty feet above the 
level of the water. The clefts of the preci- 
pice have in several places been filled up 
by masonry of great strength, forming a 
parapet for the security of the passengers. 
An inscription in large letters engraved at 
an elevation on the side of the rocky wall, 
informs us, that Antoninus Pius ordered 
this road along the impending mountains 
—montibus imminentibus—to be opened on 
the banks of the Lycus. ‘This interesting 
monument of the benevolent Emperor is 
as perfectly preserved as a similar Roman 
inscription on the rocks of Mount Ossa, in 
the celebrated valley of Tempe in Thes- 
saly, and can be distinctly read from the 
Via Antoniniana below. The mouth of the 
Lycus is shallow and obstructed by rocks 
precipitated from the promontory above. 
The caravans therefore generally descend 
and ford the river instead of following the 
more circuitous passage of the bridge. On 
the roadside near the bridge stands an an- 
cient pedestal, which the Arabs believe to 
have supported the statue of a dog, and ata 
short distance from the shore they point out 
a huge black rock, rising from the sea, 
as being the idol in question, which gave 
name to the river. Thus the ancient ap- 
pellations in all this tract of the coast, from 
Byblos and the Adonis river southward to 
Berytos and Sidon, the Caleb or Kelb 
(dog) of the Hebrews, the Lycos (wolf ) of 
the Greeks and Romans, and Sidon (Zidon, 
the hunter) of the Canaanites, seem all to 
refer to the astronomical legends of the 
hunting and death of Adonis, whom Venus 
is fabled to have loved and lamented. 

In remote times, before Antoninus Pius 
opened this lower and more convenient pas- 
sage, a steeper and more difficult. path led 
higher up in sharp turns across the cape. 
Here are found those curious rock sculp- 





tures, which have excited so great an inte- 
rest among the modern antiquarians. On 
the rocky wall overhanging the ancient 
pathway at different distances on the as- 
cent, we admired six or seven large tablets 
with curious figures, sculptured in the gray 
limestone rock. Dismounting and order- 
ing the dragoman to lead our horses down 
to the beach on the south side of the 
promontory, we climbed up to these relics 
of antiquity. They differ in character and 
preservation. Some have been so much 
corroded. by exposure to the atmosphere 
and the hand of time on the rough sur- 
face of the limestone, that their figures 
and inscriptions have become nearly ob- 
literated. Yet the two larger tablets 
standing close together on the highest point 
of the passage are wonderfully well pre- 
served. The northern monument presents 
a highly ornamented Egyptian door-way 
surmounted by the winged globe, sym- 
bolical of the spiritual fire that moves and 
actuates the universe, according to Egyp- 
tian philosophy. Within the door is seen 
a hero in the Egyptian costume holding a 
bow in his right hand and brandishing a 
battle-axe in his left. The figure is fierce- 
ly striding forward, and in the act of im- 
molating a kneeling prisoner in the pres- 
ence of a high-capped Egyptian deity. 
These sculptures have a decided resem- 
blance to. those of the great procession on 
the walls of the Ramsessium at Thebes, in 
Upper Egypt; and what is still more im- 
portant, the hieroglyphic mouldings on 
the door-way contain likewise the well- 
known characters of Ramses the Second, 
the great Sesostris of the Greeks, that 
formidable conqueror of the eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasty, who during nearly half 
a century (1560-1490, B. C.) spread the 
terror of his name from the deserts of 
Nubia tothe shores of the Pontus Euxi- 
nus. ‘This discovery, made some years 
ago by the artist Bonomi, is highly inte- 
resting ; and it may now be regarded as a 
historical fact, that the great Ramses on 
his march northward through Syria caused 
this monument of his deeds to be sculp- 
tured on the mountain at the mouth of 
the Lycus, where he is supposed to have 
embarked in his fleet and crossed over to 
the island of Kittim. or Cyprus. All this 
coincides with the relation of Herodotus, 
who mentions that he saw rock-sculptures 
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n Ionia and Palestine, commemorating the 
expeditions of the warlike king; and we 
may thus with confidence assert, that the 
eloquent father of history, twenty-three 
centuries ago, had been standing on this 
mountain road between the cliffs and 
the sea, and with admiration had in- 
spected, as we do now, this identical but 
then more perfect monument. This may 
likewise be said of another curious tab- 
let on the south, close to that just men- 
tioned. It has quite a different character 
from the Egyptian, and may no doubt be 
of Assyrian origin. Within an arched 
door-way stands the figure of a man finely 
carved in low-relief, the upper part of 
which is perfectly well preserved, while 
the lower is covered with a much defaced 
inseription in arrow-headed characters. 
He is dressed in the long flowing garments 
of the Medes or Assyrians, and his high 
pontifical tiara has a striking resemblance 
to the modern Persian kalpak of black 
sheepskin. He wears a curious long 
square beard ; the left hand rests on his 
bosom, the right is lifted on high, point- 
ing at a crescent and globe, and some other 
figures, symbolical of the time, which are 
sculptured in the left quarter of the tablet. 
This priest or hero is supposed to repre- 
sent ene of the three Assyrian conquerors, 
either Phul, Tiglat-Pilesar, or Salmanas- 
sar, who during the period from 770 to 720, 
B. C., everran Syria and Palestine with 
their numerous armies, and who might 
have been ambitious enough to wish to 
record their victories on the same rock on 
which they found the memorial of the still 
more celebrated Sesostris. How many 
conquering armies have toiled up through 
this narrow defile since the remote centu- 
ries when the Egyptian and Assyrian 
sculptures were engraved on this rock! 
Persians, Macedonians, Romans, Saracens, 
Crusaders, Turks, and Ibrahim-Pasha, the 
would-be Sesestris of modern times, have 
all had their turn. The last hero scram- 
bling down to the Dog river appears to have 
been Sir Charles Napier in his straw hat 
and shirt sleeves, leading on his marines 
and blue-jackets. 

And now we turned round towards the 
sea, which, smooth and bright like a mir- 
ror, studded here and there by a white 
sail, lay spread out at our feet. On the 
south, we surveyed the fine bay of St. 





George, and the far-stretching promontory 
of Ras-el-Beirut, the picturesque city on 
its slope, with its mosques, towers, and 
white country-houses, looking out from the 
mulberry groves and orange gardens, and 
the numerous shipping on the road-stead, 
a sight so uncommon on the desert shores 
of Syria. From the pass below rose the 
sound of the tinkling bells of the camels 
and the whooping of their drivers as they 
passed along, and then on a sudden 
gleamed the lances of a body of Bedouin 
horsemen, slowly ascending the defile from 
Beirut, and crossing the bridge of Nahr-el- 
Kelb on their march for Tripolis. 

But the time for departure had arrived. 
We descended to the plain, mounted our 
horses, and after a pleasant gallop on the 
wet sands, we, at one o'clock in the after- 
noon, arrived at Beirut, where with alib- 
eral baktchis, we dismissed our attentive 
dragoman Mustapha, and the muleteers, 
and then joined a large assembly of British 
and American travellers just returning 
from Jerusalem, with whom we were to 
start next day for Smyrna and Europe. 

On the 3d of June, at sunset, we were 
all embarked on board the fine steamer 
P Imperatrice, belonging to the company 
of the Austrian Lloyds. Thus, then, after 
an absence of more than eleven years, 
which I had spent 30 pleasantly with 
studies and travels in the South and the 
East, I was now going to revisit my native 
land in the far North, and perhaps, cross- 
ing the Atlantic, to carry to the flourish- 
ing States of the new world some few of 
those bright pictures and dear recollec- 
tions of men and their doings, which | 
had so laboriously collected in the old. 

The landing-place of Beirut, in the mean 
time, had filled with spectators, and nu- 
merous boats were tossing around the 
steamer. At last, Captain Brunette gave 
the signal for departure. The reverend 
gentlemen of the American mission, Con- 
sul Laurella, and Colonel Rose then took 
leave of their departing friends and re- 
turned to the shore. The anchors were 
heaved, and we stood out of the bay. The 
smiling coast receded more and more ; 
soon night sank on the waters ; and when 
the morning dawn again called us on deck, 
fair Syria had disappeared, and the distant 
island of Cyprus began to rise on the 
western horizon. A. L, K. 
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NE-SHE-KAY-BE-NAIS, OR THE “LONE BIRD.” 


AN OJIBWAY LEGEND. 


Tue following legend, however slight its 
merits in other respects, can lay claim to 
genuineness. It is what it purports to be, 
a lodge story still current among the rem- 
nants of the Algonquin stock at the North- 
west. As it is here recited, it differs in no 
essential respect from the verbal relation 
of our friend Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh, better 
known as Georce Copway, an educated 
chief of the Ojibway nation. 

The Algonquins had unquestionably 
more vivacity and animation than any of 
the hunter families of the continent. Not 
less martial than the Iroquois, their tem- 
perament seems to have been more active, 
their apprehension quicker, and their man- 
ners less reserved. Their religion and 
their legendary lore partook of their na- 
tiunal peculiarities. ‘They entertained, in 
a well-defined form, the grand idea of a 
Supreme Unity, a great and beneficent 
Creator and Preserver ; and the inferior be- 
ings of their mythology were also for the 
most part beneficent,—the friends and pro- 
tectors of men, constantly warring against, 
and usually victorious over, the evil beings, 
the foes of the human race. Their legends, 
also, are more imaginative, and have a less 
sombre character than those of most of the 
tribes. Some are exceedingly airy and 
beautiful, and others not without a dash of 
quaint humor entirely peculiar to them- 
selves. Examples of all these varieties 
may be found in Mr. Schoolcraft’s inter- 
esting collection, bearing the badly-chosen 
title of “ Algic Researches.” 

Like the pastoral Sabians of central Asia, 
the Algonquins were close observers of na- 
ture and its manifestations. In the sun they 
saw the symbol of that Great Spirit from 
whom they believed all life proceeded. It 
was deemed to be his abiding place, from 
whence he looked kindly down upon his 
Indian children. The Milky Way was the 
“path of souls,” the bright roadway of 





the dead, leading to the blissful spirit-land, 
the elysium of the western world. The fit- 
ful Northern Lights (Aurora Borealis) was 
the “dance of the dead,” in which the 
disembodied spirits of emulous warriors 
and mighty “medicine men” alone par- 
ticipated. 

It is true similar notions with these 
were entertained by numerous other tribes. 
The Mandans believed the sun to be the 
abode of the ‘‘ Master of Life,” (Ohmahauk 
Namakshi,) and regarded the moon as the 
residence of “the old woman that never 
dies,” (the goddess of maize and of fruits,) 
she who wears a white band from the 
front to the back of her head. She has 
six children, three sons and three daugh- 
ters, who abide in different stars. The 
eldest son is the day, the second is the 
sun, and the third is the night. The eld- 
est daughter is the morning star, and they 
call her ‘‘ the woman who wears a plume ;” 
the second is the high star which revolves 
around the pole ; and the third daughter is 
“the woman of the west,” the evening 
star. The stars generally they believed to 
be the spirits of the dead, and the rain- 
bow a beautiful spirit that accompanies 
the sun. The thunder is the voice of the 
“Lord of Life” when he speaks in his 
anger. 

The Minatarees adored the sun, and de- 
nominated the moon “ the sun of the night.” 
The morning star, Venus, they deemed to 
be “the child of the moon.” The great 
bear is an ermine, and the Milky Way is 
the “path of ashes.” The thunder is 
supposed to be the flapping of the wings 
of the great bird that lived at the begin- 
ning, and the mr. is the glance of his 
eye searching for prey. They call the 
rainbow the “cup of the waters,” or the 
“cup of the rain.” Onee, say they, an In- 
dian caught in the autumn a red bird which 
mocked him. This gave offence to the 
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man, who bound the feet of the bird to- 
gether with a line. The bird saw a rabbit 
and pounced upon it, but the animal crept 
into the skull of a buffalo and escaped 
and as the line from the claws of the bird 
described a semicircle in the air, so was the 
rainbow formed.* 

“The Housatonic Indians,” says Hop- 
kins, ‘‘ believed the sun to be God, or at 
least the residence of the Deity. They 
also believed that the seven stars were so 
many Indians translated to heaven in a 
dance, and that the stars in Charles’s Wain 
were so many men hunting a bear; that 
they begin the chase in the spring and 
hold it all summer; by the fall they have 
wounded the bear, and the dripping blood 
turns red the leaves of the trees ; by winter 
they have killed it, and the fat makes the 
snow, which, being melted by the heat of 
summer, makes the sap of trees.” 

The Cherokees believed that there were 
many thunders, stationed at different points 
of the heavens, and each charged with 
specific duties. ‘They venerated the 
morning star, but rather as an object of 
fear. They say that very long ago, a 
wicked conjurer committed murder by 
witchcraft. The people combined to slay 
him, but divining their purpose, he gath- 
ered the shining implements -of his craft 
around him, and sprang upwards to a 
great height, where his apparatus makes 
him seem a star. He then became fixed 
in his position, and his aid is sought by all 
who endeavor to kill others by necroman- 
cy. The Cherokees also regard the seven 
stars with peculiar reverence. There are 
no prayers addressed to the cluster, but 
there is a wild legend of its having sprung 
from a family of eight boys, who were 
wont to steal into the town council-house 
and beat the drum which was kept there 
for public solemnities. Some of the elders 
reproving them for it, they took offence, 
and seizing the drum, sprang upwards, 
beating it in defiance as they ascended. 
On the way, however, one came down with 
so hard a fall that his head stuck deep in 
the ground. He was immediately trans- 
formed into a cedar, which is to stand for- 
ever, and which bleeds like a human being 


when cut. The others mounted on high, 
where they now are.”’* 

The semi-civilized nations, as well as 
the savage tribes, had similar legends, of 
greater or less interest, connected with the 
planets, the constellations, and the ele- 
ments, which it would be impossible to 
recite. If these were collected, they would 
open to the world a new view of the abo- 
riginal mind. 


Every one who has looked upon the 
face of the full moon has seen there the 
faint outline of a human form. Many 
think it is the image of a man, whom they 
call the “man of the moon; and some 
dull people, peering idly through glasses 
and long tubes, very learnedly protest 
that there is no man there, and that the 
outlines which we see are only mountains 
of scorched and blackened rocks, deep and 
gloomy caverns, where no life nor verdure 
is seen, not even a blade of green grass to 
relieve the utter desolation. “But the clear 
eye of the Indian can penetrate further 
than the glass of the astronomer, and the 
Ojibway hunter and the Ojibway maiden 
can plainly see in the faint outlines on the 
disk of the moon, the graceful form of the 
beautiful Ne-she-kay-be-nais, the ‘“ Lone 
Bird,” whom the great Manitou transferred 
from the lodge of her father to the heav- 
ens, where she dwells in the embrace of 
the moon. The story of the Lone Bird is 
known to the inmates of every Ojibway 
wigwam, and thus it was told by Kah-ge- 
ga- -gah- -bowh, the “Firm Standing,” as 
seated beside our camp-fire on the shores 
of the great lake, we watched the harvest- 
moon slowly rising from the bright waters 
before us. 

Very many snows ago, before the pale- 
face invaded the lands “of the Indians, the 
Ojibways were great and strong, and nu- 
merous as the leaves of the trees. They 
chased the buffalo on the meadows of the 
West, they trapped the beaver and hunted 
the deer in the forests around the great 
lakes, and struck the salmon in the rivers 
that flow from the mountains towards the 








* Travels in North America, by Maximilian, 


Prince of Weid, pp. 260, 398. 








* John Howard Payne, Esq., MSS. on the Che- 
rokees. 
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rising sun. They were feared and respect- 
ed by their enemies, and beloved by their 
friends: the Great Spirit was pleased with 
his children, and they were happy. 

It was then by the shores of Ojibwa- 
kechegun, which the pale-faces call Supe- 
rior, dwelt Wah-bon, the “ Dawn of Day,” 
and his wife Me-ge-seek, the “She Ea- 

le.” They had an only child, a daughter, 
mild as the mourning dove, and beautiful 
as the day. She was tall and graceful as 
the fir-tree, and her step was like that of 
the spotted fawn. Her eyes were dark 
and clear as the fountains in the shade of 
the forest, and her voice was like the song 
of the stream in the evening. Very beau- 
tiful was Ne-she-kay-be-nais, the “Lone 
Bird,” and though the Ojibways were nu- 
merous as the leaves of the forest, and 
their daughters many and fair, yet amongst 
them all was none to compare with the 
daughter of Wah-bon. From all the vil- 
lages of the nation came the young war- 
riors to seek the favor of the Lone Bird, 
that they might bear her from the lodge of 
her father; but she looked coldly upon 
them all, and it was in vain they recited 
their prowess in war, and their success in 
the chase. The fame of her beauty spread 
to the neighboring nations, and the sons of 
great chiefs brought presents to the lodge 
of Wah-bon, that they might gain the af- 
fections of his daughter ; but the heart of 
the Lone Bird was like the ice of the win- 
ter, and the young chiefs were compelled 
to return lonely and sad to their distant 
homes. 

Wah-bon saw the coldness of his child, 
and expostulated with her; he praised the 
young warriors whose bravery and skill 
he knew and trusted, and he told her that 
no daughter of the nation had so proud an 
array of lovers from which to choose a hus- 
band. But the Lone Bird laughed aloud 
when her father ceased to speak, and she 
asked— 

“ What care I for the young braves? I 
love them not. Has not the daughter of 
the She Eagle her mother to love? Is not 
the arm of Wah-bon strong, and can he 
not cherish and defend his child ?” 

Wah-bon heard the laugh of his daugh- 
ter and was silent. But next morning he 
went forth from the village of his tribe, 
and as the young warriors gathered round 
to ask concerning the Lone Bird, he pro- 





claimed aloud that ata certain time they 
should all gather together on the smooth 
shore of the lake, and the fleetest of foot 
should bear her to his lodge. Great was 
the joy of the young braves, and much 
of the intervening time they spent in prep- 
aration and in prayers to the Great Spirit 
that he might give them the swiftness of 
the prairie deer, and the agility of the 
mountain cat. 

When the sun came up on the morning 
of the appointed day, there was gathered 
on the shores of the lake a great assem- 
blage, for the news of the race that was to 
happen had spread all over the nation, and 
it was known that the beautiful daughter 
of Wah-bon was to be the prize of the 
victor. The young men were all there in 
their bravest array, painted, and plumed 
with the feathers of the wild turkey and 
the eagle, and when they moved the noise 
of their ornaments was like the fall of the 
dry leaves in the autumn. The old men 
were there, for they were to judge the 
race and award the prize. The women 
too were there ; the mothers to encourage 
their sons, and the daughters that they 
might look upon the young braves of their 
people and receive their admiration. But 
nowhere was the Lone Bird to be seen; 
she sat in the cabin of her parents and 
wept, for she loved none but her father 
and mother, and desired not to leave 
them. 

The bounds of the race were fixed, and 
the judges silently took their places. The 
young men stood side by side, leaning 
breathlessly forward, every muscle quiv- 
ering with excitement and impatient for 
the struggle. The signal was given, and 
they dashed forward like the frightened deer 
when the hunter breaks from his covert, 
and with a sound like that of the storm 
when it treads over the mountains. But 
soon it was seen that Me-te-quab, the 
“Bending Bow,” and Mazho-tungk, “ Who 
strikes the Game,” both of whom had long 
loved the Lone Bird, gained widely on 
their companions. They were fleet as the 
wind, but neither could surpass the other, 
and when they came to the end of the 
race, the old men could not tell which was 
the victor. Then it was that the two young 
braves ran again, but again they came in 
side by side. Again did they struggle, 
and still again the old men could not tell 
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which was entitled to take the Lone Bird 
to his lodge. It was then proposed that 
they should leap: they did so, but neither 
could surpass the other the breadth of a 
hair. They were directed to go into the 
forest and hunt, and the Lone Bird should 
be the prize of the most successful. They 
went, and next day the Bending Bow re- 
turned bearing the scalps of twenty bears 
that he had slain, and they all cried aloud, 
the Bending Bow will bear the Lone Bird 
to his home! Just then an exulting shout 
was heard in the forest, and Who-strikes- 
the-game bounding into their midst, also 
threw twenty scalps of the bear at the feet 
of the old men. 

Then was Wah-bon troubled, for he 
saw in this the hand of the Great Spirit. 
And he sought his lodge, and there he 
found his daughter bowed to the ground, 
and her eyes were red with weeping. He 
raised her up kindly, and asked, “‘ Where- 
fore dost thou weep, my daughter?” And 
the Lone Bird answered : 

“ Are you not my father? Is not the 
lodge of Wah-bon large enough for his 
daughter ?” 

Then was the heart of Wah-bon moved ; 
he kissed his child, and he said, ‘‘ Never 
shall the Lone Bird leave the lodge of 
Wah-bon.” And he returned to his peo- 
ple on the shore of the lake, and told them 
it was the will of the Great Spirit that 
his daughter should not leave him; and 
the old men responded, “It is the will 
of the Great Spirit!’ and the young war- 
riors and the women all returned to their 
homes, Then were the eyes of the Lone 
Bird filled with gladness. 

The summer and the autumn passed, 
and the snows of winter began to melt, 
and Wah-bon went forth on the sunny 
slope of the hill to make sugar. His daugh- 
ter accompanied and assisted him, and in 
vessels of bark gathered together the sweet 
juice of the maples. 

One day when the smoke was curling 
slowly up from her father’s fire on the 
slope of the hill, and the warm sun shone 
mildly down among the trees, that seemed 
to live beneath its glow, the Lone Bird 
seated herself on a bare rock, and looked 
around her. And though all was bright 
and beautiful, yet she was sad. She 
thought of her father and mother; they 
still lived, but their heads had grown gray 








and their steps were slow, and she knew 
that they must soon die. She leaned her 
head upon her hand, and she felt that she 
was all alone. At her feet the sun had 
melted away the snow, and the young flow- 
ers of spring looked modestly up in her 
face ; and then she saw, for the first time, 
that they grew in pairs, two on a stem, 
and that they seemed to lend beauty one 
to the other. ‘It is strange,” said the 
Lone Bird, “I have never noticed this be- 
fore—it is very strange!” Just then she 
heard a merry chirping above her head, 
and looking up she saw that the birds were 
returning from the south, and again spread- 
ing themselves through the forests of the 
north. She saw also, that they nestled 
together, two and two, and she exclaimed, 
“ Neither do the birds sing, nor the flow- 
ers blossom alone!” At that moment 
swept over a great flight of water-fowl, 
and with much noise they alighted on the 
bosom of the lake: She looked as they 
flung up the spray on their glad wings, 
and lo, they glided over the water in pairs! 

And then the thoughts of the Lone Bird 
returned to herself again, and she felt her 
loneliness more than ever. And she re- 
flected on her coldness to the young war- 
riors of her nation, and thought of the 
reproof of her father, and she said de- 
spondingly: “Oh, I love not! I love 
not! I am all alone! Alas! why did the 
Great Spirit fill the breasts of the birds 
with that love which he denies to his 
daughter?” and she bowed her head and 
wept. 

The Lone Bird sat long, wrapped in 
her meditations, and when she rose to go 
home, it was evening. The full moon had 
just lifted its disk of silver, without a spot 
to mar its brightness, above the waters of 
the great lake, upon which the tiny waves 
leaped up joyously asif tocatch the slanting 
beams upon their crests. The Lone Bird 
gazed upon the moon, and her face grew 
radiant under its mild light, and stretching 
forth her arms as if she would clasp it, she 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Ob, how beautiful thou art! 
Would that I had such as thee to love; 
then would the Lone Bird no longer sor- 
sow in her loneliness !”’ 

The Great Manitou heard the voice of 
the Ojibway maiden, and no sooner had 
she uttered these words than he trans- 
ferred her to the bosom of the moon, 
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where her image is seen to this day. 
Great was the lamentation in the lodge of 
Wah-bon, because the Lone Bird returned 
not; but when her father lifted his eyes 
to the Great Spirit in heaven, he there 
saw his daughter in the embraces of the 
moon; then Wah-bon sorrowed no more 
for the loss of his child. 

Many, very many snows have passed, 
and the Ojibways have become small and 
weak ; the stranger occupies their hunting- 





grounds, and the graves of their fathers 
are unhonored ; but still the spring comes, 
the little flowers still blossom on the slope 
of the hill, the birds nestle together among 
the budding branches, the wild fowl toss 
up the waters on their wings, and still the 
Lone Bird looks down upon the daughters 
of her nation, who trace her form in the 
disk of the moon, and tell her strange 
story by the light of the lodge-fire, in the 
long nights of autumn. E. G. 8. 
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GODWIN. 


“ Let us now behold 
A human soul made visible in life.” 


Ben Jonson’s Poetaster. 


“ Godwin, greater none than he.” 


Suewtiey’s Lerrer to Maria Gisporne. 


“But thy eternal summer shall not fade.” 


Witu1am Gopwin was undoubtedly one 
of the most remarkable men of his time. 
The boldness of his opinions, the force 
and sincerity with which he enunciated 
them, the graphic force, unflagging in- 
terest, and sweet melodious style of his 
novels, contrasted strangely with his quiet, 
retired course of life, taciturn habits in so- 
ciety, and his evenness and complacency of 
temper. Godwin was born at Wisbeach, 
in Cambridgeshire, on the 3d day of 
March, 1756. His father was a dissent- 
ing minister—a pious non-conformist. He 
was thus nurtured in a love of religious 
and civil liberty, without much reverence 
for existing authority, and with little love 
for “ gay religions full of pomp and gold.” 
He was educated at the dissenting college 
at Hoxton, and afterwards undertook the 
charge of a congregation in the vicinity of 
London, and also officiated for some time 
at Stowmarket, in Suffolk. His intimate 
acquaintance with the Scriptures displayed 
itself in after life, in the shape of apt quo- 
tations, which gave a grand and solemn air 








SuHakspeare’s SONNETS. 


to his stately prose. About the year 
1782 he settled in London, and from that 
time to his death applied himself solely to 
literature. His first production was entitled 
“Sketches of History, in Six Sermons.” 
We have not been able to obtain this work, 
having searched in vain among the libraries 
and bookstores, and can give no account of 
it; but it is said to be painfully dry and un- 
interesting. Evenalmost from boyhood he 
was prone to exclaim with Cowley— 


“ What shall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own ?” 


He assisted in the New Annual Register, 
and had become so zealous a political re- 
former, and his talents were so well known 
and appreciated, that he obtained £700 
for his next publication, the famous “ En- 
quiry concerning Political Justice and its 
influences on General Virtue and Happi- 
ness,” (1793.) This work contained a 
glowing advocacy for universal philan- 
thropy, and the superiority of mind over 
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matter, and of the perfectibility of man. 
Private affections and interests were to be 
merged in the public good. He was for 
establishing a glorious intellectual republic, 
and was also desirous of producing a work 
from the perusal of which no man should 
rise without being strengthened in habits 
of sincerity, fortitude and justice. Hazlitt 
justly and finely observes, that on the pub- 
lication of the Enquiry, Tom Paine was 
considered as a Tom Fool in comparison 
with Godwin; Paley, an old woman; 
Burke, a flashy sophist. Throw aside 
your books of chemistry, said Wordsworth 
to a young student in the Temple, and read 
“Godwin on Necessity.” The fault of 
Mr. Godwin’s philosophy was too much 
ambition: he conceived too nobly of his 
fellows, and raised the standard of morali- 
ty above the reach of humanity, and by 
directing virtue to airy and romantic 
heights ‘her path became dangerous, soli- 
tary and impracticable. Godwin was 
earnest in the matter even “to the red 


heart’s core,” and with no shadows of mis- 
giving. The style is persuasive and glow- 


ingly eloquent; “faster than springtime 
showers comes thought onthought.” The 
Enquiry was highly successful. The en- 
tire tone and spirit of the book will clearly 
appear from the following extracts, which 
speak for themselves. 

“Tf there be any meaning in courage, its 
first ingredient must be the daring to speak 
the truth at all times, to all persons and in 
every possible situation. Whatisit but the 
want of courage that should prevent me from 
saying, ‘ Sir, T ought to refuse your chal- 
lenge. What I ought to do, that I dare do. 
Have I injured you? I will readily and 
without compulsion repair my injustice to 
the uttermost mite. Have you miscon- 
strued me? State to me the particulars, 
and doubt not that what is true I will make 
appear to be true. Thus far I will go. 
But, though I should be branded for a 
coward by all mankind, I will not repair to 
a scene of deliberate murder. I will not 
do an act that I know to be flagitious. I 
will exercise my judgment upon every pro- 
position that comes before me; the dictates 
of that judgment I will speak ; and upon 
them I will form my conduct.’ He that 
holds this language with a countenance in 
unison with his words, will never be sus- 
pected of acting from the impulse of fear.” 


“ Virtue alone is happiness. The happi- 
ness of a brute that spends the greater 
part of his life in listlessness and sleep, is 
but one remove from the happiness of a 
plant that is full of sap, vigor and nutri- 
tion. The happiness of a man who pur- 
sues licentious pleasure is momentary, and 
his intervals of weariness and disgust per- 
petual. He speedily wears himself out in 
his specious career; and every time that 
he employs the means of delight which his 
corporeal existence affords him, takes so 
much from his capacity of enjoyment. If 
he be wise enough, like Epicurus, to per- 
ceive a part of these advantages, and to 
find in fresh herbs and the water of the 
spring the truest gratification of his appe- 
tite, he will be obliged to seek some addi- 
tion to his stock of enjoyment, and_ like 
Epicurus to become benevolent out of pure 
sensuality. But the virtuous man has a 
perpetual source of enjoyment. The only 
reason on account of which the truth of 
this assertion was ever controverted is, 
that men have not understood what it was 
that constituted virtue. It is impossible 
that any situation can occur in which vir- 
tue cannot find room to expatiate. In 
society there is continual opportunity for 
its active employment. I cannot have in- 
tercourse with any human being who may 
not be the better for that intercourse. If 
he be already just and virtuous, these 
qualities are improved by communication. 
It is from a similar principle that it has been 
observed, that great geniuses have usually 
existed in a cluster, and have been awa- 
kened by the fire struck into them by their 
neighbors. If he be imperfect and errone- 
ous, there must always be some prejudice 
I may contribute to destroy—some motive 
to delineate—some error to remove. If I 
be prejudiced and imperfect myself, it can- 
not, however, happen that my prejudices 
and imperfections shall be exactly coin- 
cident with his. I may, therefore, in- 
form him of the truths that I know, and 
even by the collision of prejudices truth is 
elicited. It is impossible that I should 
strenuously apply myself to his mind with 
sincere motives of benevolence without 
some good being the result. Nor am I 
more at a loss in solitude. In solitude I 
may accumulate the materials of social 
benefit. No situation can be so desperate 





as to preclude these efforts. Voltaire, 
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when shut up in the Bastille, and for 
aught he knew for life, deprived of books, 
of pens, and of paper, arranged and in 
part executed the project of his Henriade.” 

“Tt is by no means certain that the in- 
dividual ever yet existed whose life was of 
so much value to the community as to be 
worth preserving at so great an expense 
as that of his sincerity.” ‘“ We should be 
upon all occasions perfectly ingenuous, ex- 
pressing with simplicity the sentiments of 
the heart, and speaking of ourselves, when 
that may be necessary, neither with osten- 
tation and arrogance on the one hand, nor 
with the frequently applauded lie of a 
cowardly humility on the other. There is 
a charm in sincerity that nothing can re- 
sist. If once a man could be perfectly 
frank, open, and firm in all his words and 
actions, it would be impossible for that 
man to be misinterpreted.” 

“Xerxes was not more unreasonable 
when he lashed the waves of the sea, than 
that man would be who inflicted suffering 
on his fellow, from a view to the past, and 
not from a view to the future.” 

“ The genuine propensity of man is to 
venerate mind in his fellow-man. With 
what delight do we contemplate the pro- 
gress of intellect, its efforts for the discov- 
ery of truth, the harvest of virtue that 
springs up under the genial influence of 
instruction, the wisdom that is generated 
through the medium of unrestricted com- 
munication. How completely do violence 
and corporal infliction reverse the scene. 
From this moment all the wholesome 
avenues of mind are closed, and on every 
side we see them guarded with a train of 
disgraceful passions—hatred, revenge, des- 
potism, cruelty, hypocrisy, conspiracy, and 
cowardice. Man becomes the enemy of 
man; the stronger are seized with the 
lust of unbridled domination, and the 
weaker shrink with hopeless disgust from 
the approach of a fellow. With what 
feelings must an enlightened observer con- 
template the furrow of a lash imprinted 
upon the body of a man. What heart 
beats not in unison with the sublime law 
of antiquity —‘ Thou shalt not inflict stripes 
upon the body of aRoman.’ There is but 
one alternative in this case upon the part 
of the sufferer; either his mind must be 
subdued by the arbitrary dictates of the 
superior, (for to him all is arbitrary that 


does not stand approved to the judgment 
of his own understanding ;) he will be gov- 
erned by something that is not reason, and 
ashamed of something that is not disgrace ; 
or else every pang he endures will excite 
the honest indignation of his heart, and fix 


| becomes the destroyer of man. 











the clear disapprobation of his intellect, 
will produce contempt and alienation 
against his punisher.” 

The Enquiry was followed in twelve 
months by a novel, “Things as they are, 
or the Adventures of Caleb Williams,” in 
three volumes, with the motto— 


“« Amidst the woods the leopard knows his kind ; 
The tiger preys not on the tiger brood ; 
Man only is the common foe of man.” 


His object here was to inculcate his 
favorite doctrines, and to comprehend a 
general review of the modes of domestic 
and unrecorded despotism by which man 
Caleb 
Williams tells his own story. The char- 
acter of Falkland is one of the finest in 
the whole range of English fictitious com- 
positions. It is undoubtedly a production 
of the highest originality and power. 
There is in it the material, the overpower- 
ing energy, zeal, and enthusiasm, “ to have 
animated a hundred schemes for the weal 
or woe of the species.” This work has al- 
ways been regarded with an unusual 
degree of favor by the public, and is said 
to be altogether the most popular novel 
to be found in the Circulating Libraries 
of England. At the publication of Politi- 
cal Justice he was compelled to consider 
his pen the sole instrument for supplying 
his current expenses, and Mr. George 
Robinson’s liberality supplied him with 
means to live for ten years before this 
period, while Godwin was writing differ- 
ent things of obscure note, which he 
willingly let sink into oblivion. In 1791 
he projected his favorite work, Political 
Justice, and from that time gave up every 
other occupation that might interfere with 
it. Robinson provided for his wants at a 
specified rate while the book was in the 
course of composition; and on the day of 
its publication, as far as regarded means, 
he was very little beforehand with the 
world. He then thought he would write 
a work of fictitious narrative in some way 
distinguished by a very powerful interest. 
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He wrote the third volume of Caleb Wil- 
liams first, then the second, and the first 
last. In the third volume he bent himself 
to the conception of a series of adventures 
of flight and pursuit—the fugitive perpetu- 
ally apprehensive of being overwhelmed 
with the worst calamities, and the pursuer 
by his ingenuity and resources keeping his 
victim in a state of the most fearful alarm. 

He was next called upon to conceive a 
dramatic and impressive situation adequate 
to account for the impulse that the pur- 
suer should feel incessantly to alarm and 
harass his victim with an inextinguishable 
resolution never to allow him the least in- 
terval of peace and security. This he ap- 
prehended could best be effected by a secret 
murder, to the investigation of which the 
innocent victim should be impelled by an 
unconquerable spirit of curiosity. The 
murderer would thus have a sufficient mo- 
tive to persecute the unhappy discoverer, 
that he might deprive him of peace, char- 
acter, and credit, and have him forever in 
his power. This constituted the outline 
of the second volume. The subject of the 
first volume was still to be invented. To 
account for the fearful events of the third, 
it was necessary that the pursuer should 
be invested with every advantage of for- 
tune, with a resolution that nothing could 
baffle or defeat, and with extraordinary 
resources of intellect. Nor could the pur- 
pose of giving an extraordinary and over- 
powering interest to the tale be answered, 
without his appearing to have been origin- 
ally endowed with a great store of amiable 
dispositions and virtues, so that his being 
driven to the first act of murder should 
be judged worthy of the deepest regret, 
and should be seen, in some measure, to 
have arisen out of his virtues themselves. 
It was necessary, so to speak, to make him 
the tenant of an atmosphere of romance, 
so that every reader should feel prompted 
almost to worship him for high qualities. 
Here was ample material for a_ first 
volume. He conceived this to be the best 
plan to produce a unity of spirit and in- 
terest to give it a powerful hold on the 
reader. He devoted two or three weeks 
to the imagining and putting down hints 
for the story, before he engaged seriously 
and methodically in its composition. On 
these hints he began with the third vol- 
ume, then proceeded to the second, and 








last of all grappled with the first. He 
wrote but a small portion in any single 
day. He only wrote “when the afflatus 
was on him.” He held it for a maxim, 
that any portion written when he was not 
in the vein, told for considerably worse 
than nothing. He wrote by starts, some- 
times for a week or ten days not a line. 
On an average, a volume of Caleb Wil- 
liams cost him four months, neither less 
nor more. His mind, during this time, 
was in a high state of excitement. He 
said to himself a thousand times, “I will 
write a tale that shall constitute an epoch 
in the mind of the reader, that no one 
after he has read it shall ever be exactly 
the same man that he was before.” When 
he had written some seven-tenths of the 
first volume, he was prevailed upon by the 
extreme importunity of an old and intimate 
friend to allow him the perusal of the 
manuscript. On the second day he re- 
turned it with a note to this purpose: “| 
return you your manuscript because | 
promised to do so; if I had obeyed the 
impulse of my own mind, I should have 
thrust it in the fire. If you persist, the 
book will infallibly prove the grave of 
your literary fame.” Fortunately God- 
win had the good sense and firmness to 
persevere. A pleasant writer observes 
that he well remembers his first reading 
Caleb Williams. He began it about nine 
o'clock at night in a lonely room ; he read 
on and read on, forgetful of time, place, 
and of the fact especially that his candle 
was going out, when lo, at one of the most 
enchaining of its situations, the candle 
suddenly dropped down, and he was in 
darkness. The family were all asleep, not 
a spark of light to be had, and there he 
sat with the book he had been devouring 
in his hands, pressing it in enthusiasm to 
his breast. This happened, he says, in his 
seventeenth year, “but we were up with 
the dawn and tearing out its heart.” We 
read it for the first time, years ago, on a 
winter’s night, when the snow was driven 
against the windows by short, fitful gusts, 
in a little room 


“ Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers joined 
To cheer the gloom ;” 


and at times we raised our eye from the 
volume to gaze upon a fine portrait of 
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Godwin, from a painting by Northcote. 
There was no givipg up the work after 
commencing it, and we read till morning. 
We saw palpably before us the stern, brutal 
Tyrrel, the gentle Miss Melville, the gay, 
gallant and accomplished Falkland, the 
inquisitive Williams, the honest, manly 
Hawkins. Scenes of thrilling interest agi- 
tated us, such as the abduction of Miss 
Melville by her clownish admirer. We per- 
ceived Williams worming himself into the 
confidence of Falkland, learning his secret, 
and then experiencing all the tortures of a 

rison. We witnessed the escape of Wil- 
liams from his dungeon, his finding a home 
with the robbers in the forest, the attempt 
of an old hag to murder him with a 
butcher’s cleaver—a being loathsome in 
the extreme, “outrageous as a sea, dark, 
wasteful, wild”—his various disguises 
and hair-breadth escapes on his journey 
to London—his many places of conceal- 
ment in that huge metropolis—the keen 
scent and unceasing pursuit after Wil- 
liams by the bloodhound Jones—the death 
of Falkland—all these incidents written in 
an unpolished, but in vehement and ex- 
pressive language, charmed my senses and 
witched me from myself. A powerful in- 
terest is sustained throughout, the “ ener- 
gy divine” never slackens ; the miserable 
system of prison discipline, the law’s de- 
lay, are bitterly depicted and unsparingly 
condemned. Talfourd observes, “‘ Perhaps 
this work is the grandest ever constructed 
out of the simple elements of humanity 
without any extrinsic aid from imagina- 
tion, wit, or memory.” 

Godwin next appeared in a pamphlet 
entitled “Cursory Strictures on Judge 
Eyre’s Charge to the Jury.” Holeroft, 
Thelwall, Horne Tooke, and others were 
thrown into the Tower on a charge of high 
treason. Godwin, however obnoxious to 
the party in power, had not rendered him- 
self amenable to the laws. He was now 
ready to defend his friends with his pen. 
Judge Eyre, in his charge to the Grand 
Jury, laid down principles very different 
from those of our author, and the latter 
immediately published his Remarks, “the 
legal acuteness of which,” says Hazlitt, 
“would have raised any briefless barrister 
to the height of his profession.” This 
temporary effusion did more: it gave a 
turn to the trials for high treason in 1794, 





and possibly saved the lives of twelve in- 
nocent individuals at a time when minis- 
ters, “in synod unbenign,” determined to 
crush all liberal principles. Horne Tooke 
afterwards, at his own table, called God- 
win to him, took his hand and pressed it 
to his lips, saying, “I can do no less for 
the hand that saved my life.” This pam- 
phlet we have never been able to procure, 
nor have we ever seen acopy ofit. ‘The 
Enquirer: Reflections on Education, Man- 
ners, and Literature, in a series of Essays,” 
appeared in 1797, and was republished in 
Edinburgh in 1823. Godwin, in the ad- 
vertisement to the later edition, remarks : 
“ More than twenty-five years have passed 
since these essays were written. It is, 
perhaps, twenty years since I have perused 
them. My bookseller has invited me to 
the task, and I owe it to the public not 
again to commit them to the press without 
some revision. But I have little leisure 
for the business. My mind is at this mo- 
ment wholly engrossed in a work which, if 
my life and my faculties are sufficiently 
prolonged, and the precariousness of my 
outward circumstances will admit it, I 
should gladly finish, and make it perhaps 
my last legacy to my fellow-men. In 
reading over these essays, I find scarcely 
a thought that is my present thought, or 
which, at least, if 1 were now called upon 
to write upon their subjects for the first 
time, I should not express somewhat dif- 
ferently from the way in which it is here 
expressed. Our minds change like our 
bodies by insensible degrees, till they can- 
not, but with some looseness of phraseolo- 
gy, be called thesame. Twenty-five years 
ago, 1 was in the full vigor of animal life. 
I am so no longer, but in a green old age. 
When I wrote these essays, I was a bach- 
elor ; I have since become a husband and 
afather. Yet the difference here expressed, 
and the thoughts I now entertain, are not 
fundamental, and to a careless observer 
would in most instances be imperceptible. 
Nor do I wish to change the texture of 
the publication. To those who feel any 
interest in my writings, such a change 
would scarcely be acceptable. In the vol- 
ume to which these lines are prefixed, I 
appear such as I then was, and in a dress 
correspondent to the period of life I had 
reached. In what I may yet publish, 
there may perhaps be found something of 
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the garrulity of age, and I hope also some- 
thing of gray- -headed reflection, and a 
more mature and well-ripened cast of 
thought. But, alas! to what does it all 
amount? The toys of childhood, the toys 
of manhood, and the toys of old age, are 
still toys. And if it were hereafter possi- 
ble for me to look down upon them from 
a future state, I should find them to be all 
alike laborious trifles. As it is, and seeing 
with my present imperfect organs, I am 
more than half inclined to despise them. 
But I know not that I could have done 
any better.” These essavs, some twenty- 
eight in number, afford food for much re- 
flection, and are sufficiently varied to please 
alltastes. We remember that somewhere in 
the volume he exclaims, “ When I read 
Miiton, I become Milton; when I read 
Thomson, I become Thomson. I find my- 
self a sort of intellectual cameleon, assu- 
ming the color of the substances on which 
I rest.’ 

Godwin’s Memoirs of Mary Wollstone- 
craft are minute in their detail, and possess 
much interest, but interest of an unpleas- 
ant kind. She was a woman of genuine 
talents, fearless and persevering, and 
formed in a generous mould ; but ‘unhap- 
pily she chose to live on the most intimate 
terms with the ruder sex, without going 


through the usual preliminary forms of | 


marriage, and ‘she bore unhusbanded a 
mother’s name.” She and Godwin were 
married merely to /egalize their offspring, 
and the only child by the marriage was 
the accomplished Mrs. Shelley. 

In 1799, “St. Leon, a Tale of the 16th 
Century,” was issued from the press. The 
brilliant success of Caleb Williams induced 
publishers to solicit Godwin again to try 
his hand on a work of fiction. He hesita- 
ted long, despairing of finding again a topic 
so rich in interest and passion. In those 
days it was deemed a daring thought to 
attempt to compose a novel with the hope 
that it might hereafter rank among the 
classies of a language. Godwin succeeded 
in his bold attempt, and in “the gross 
and scope of our opinion,” produced the 
most magnificent romance ever written. 
Count St. Leon’s campaigns in Italy under 
the command of Francis I., his total sur- 
render of himself to the vicious and deba- 
sing habit of gambling, his leaving France, 
the description of the storm among the 





mountains of Switzerland, the obtaining 
the philosopher’s stoye, his escape from 
the officers of the Inquisition, his renewing 
his youth by means of the elixir vite, his 
interview with his children, where “ he 
stifles the mighty hunger of the heart,” 
are passages of incredible interest, pathos, 
and beauty; and as to the language, we 
know nothing like it for melody and beau- 
ty. The short, plain sentences are clear 
as crystal, “woven close, both matter, 
form, and style.” St. Leon’s wife, Mar- 
guerite de Damville, is a pattern for all 
women, wives, and mothers ; an example 
of as pure, generous, and devoted love, as 
ever warmed the human heart. Hazlitt 
thinks that it is not improbable that the 
author found the model of this character 
innature. We hope so. It makes one proud 
of existence to think that a being of such 
lofty purposes, wisdom, kindness, radiant 
loveliness, consoling her husband, cleaving 
to him in his broken fortunes, watching 
over the welfare of her children, and mov- 
ing about like a guardian angel, ever had 
existence here on earth. Bethlem Gabor 
is a terrific character, 


“ Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of all ill.” 


He glares around like the lightning on a 
murky ‘night, and where he “stalks, death 
and ruin follow in his footsteps. 

Godwin, perhaps from his great success 
as a novelist, now turned his attention to 
the drama; and in 1800, produced a play 
with the title, “ Antonio, or the Soldier’s 
Return.” It was accepted, and announced 
for representation on Saturday, the 13th 
of December, 1800. Lamb supplied the 
epilogue. Talfourd writes, in his Life and 
Letters of Lamb, “ Alas, for human hopes! 
The play was decisively damned, and the 
epilogue shared. its fate. The tragedy 
turned out a miracle of dullness for the 
world to wonder at, although Lamb insist- 
ed it had one fine line, which he was fond 
of repeating, sole relic of the else-forgotten 
play. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, the 
brother and sister of the drama, toiled 
through four acts and a half without ap- 
plause or disapprobation. One speech 

ras not more vapid than another, and so 
dead was the level of the dialogue, that, 
although its destiny was seen from afar, it 
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presented no opportunity of hissing; but 
as the play drew towards a close, when, 
after a scene of frigid chiding not vivified 
by any fire of Kemble’s own, Antonio 
drew his sword and plunged it into the 
heroine’s bosom, the ‘sad civility’ of the 
audience vanished: they started as at a 
real murder, and hooted the actor from the 
stage. ‘Philosophy,’ which could not 
make a Juliet, sustained the author through 
the trial. He sat on one of the front 
benches of the pit, unmoved amidst the 
storm. When the first act passed off 
without a hand, he expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the good sense of the house ; ‘ the 
proper season of applause had not arrived ;’ 
all was exactly as it should be. The sec- 
ond act proceeded to its close in the same 
uninterrupted calm. His friends became 
uneasy, but still his optimism prevailed ; 
he could afford to wait. And though he 
did at last admit the great moment was 
somewhat tardy, and that the audience 
seemed rather patient than interested, he 
did not lose his confidence till the tumult 
arose, and then he submitted with quiet 
dignity to the fate of genius, too lofty to 
be understood by a world as yet in its 
childhood. Notwithstanding this repulse, 
Mr. Godwin retained his taste for the thea- 
tre to the last. On every first night of a 
new piece, whether tragedy, comedy, or 
farce, whether of friend or foe, he sat with 
gentle interest in a side box, and bore its 
fate, whatever it might be, with resignation, 
as he had done his own.” 

Charles Lamb, in a letter to his friend 
Manning, gives a most facetious descrip- 
tion of Godwin’s ill luck. Campbell, in 
his Life of Siddons, thinks that “a potent 
drama” might well have been expected 
from the author of Caleb Williams. It 
went, however, only through three nights. 
Godwin, in two respects, may compare 
notes with his brother novelist, Fielding. 
They both tried the drama without suc- 
cess, and they could both afford to pay 
for the disappointment out of their ample 
fame for original genius. By the kindness 
of Edwin Forrest, Esq., we read Antonio, 
and certainly a duller play was never ex- 
hibited. We searched in vain for the 
line that Lamb was in the habit of 
quoting and calling it good. It has neither 
plot. nor language. We have not been able 





to obtain a copy of Faulkner, (1807,) 


Godwin’s other play. The Biographia 
Dramatica says it was deservedly con- 
demed after a few nights’ performance. 
It was founded on the novel of Roxana, or 
the Fortunate Mistress. The story wanted 
variety to make it interesting, and as to 
the morality of the piece, the less we say 
the better. Hazlitt remarks on these dra- 
matic productions, “Peace be with their 
manes.” 

Godwin’s next work was ‘“ Thoughts 
occasioned by the Perusal of Doctor 
Parr’s Spital Sermon, preached at Christ’s 
Church, April 15, 1800: Being a Reply to 
the attacks of Dr. Parr, Mr. Mackintosh, 
the author of an Essay on Population, and 
others. London: 1801.” 

This is a well written and able pamphlet. 
There is nothing in Godwin’s character 
that pleases us more than his forbearance 
and dignity when his principles were un- 
justly assailed, and his calm, gentlemanly, 
and eloquent replies to his assailants; all 
of whom seemed to have adopted the 
practice of Croaker, in Goldsmith’s come- 
dy, who philosophically declares, ‘‘ When 
I am determined I always listen to reason, 
because it can then do no harm.” We 
cannot resist giving one quotation from 
this publication :— 


“] know that Dr. Parr and Mr. Mackintosh 
look with horror upon this doctrine of the pro- 
gressive nature of man. They cling with all 
the fervors of affection to the opinion, that the 
vices, the weaknesses, and the follies which 
have hitherto existed in our species, will con- 
tinue undiminished as long as the earth shall 
endure. I do not envy them their feelings. I 
love to contemplate the yet unexpanded pow- 
ers and capabilities of our nature, and to 
believe that they will one day be unfolded to the 
infinite advantage and happiness of the inhabit- 
ants of the globe. Long habit has so trained 
me to bow to the manifestations of truth wher- 
ever I recognize them, that, if arguments were 
presented to me sufficient to establish the un- 
comfortable doctrine of my antagonists, | would 
weigh, I would resolve them, and I hope I 
should not fail to submit to their authority. 
But, if my own doctrine is an error, and if lam 
fated to die in it, I cannotafflict myself greatly 
with the apprehension of a mistake, which 
cheers my solitude, which I carry with me into 
crowds, and which adds somewhat to the plea- 
sure and peace of every day of my existence.” 


In the Life of Geoffrey Chaucer, God- 
win displayed great research, though he has 
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added but little to our previous knowledge 
of the poet ; but he has given a complete 
history of that period, the history of the 
English stage, the diversions of that time, 
the state of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting ; and excellent criticisms on Dante, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

Fleetwood, or the New Man of Feeling, 
was published in 1805, and re-printed by 
Bentley, London, 1832. ‘The title is an 
unfortunate one, for it brings to mind 
Mackenzie’s tender story with its pathethic 
interest, and its hero, the mild, gentle 
and charitable Harley, and the sweet 
character of Miss Walton, with “a gush of 
household memories.” We take but little 
interest in Godwin’s hero, who is a self- 
willed egotist with a strong infusion of in- 
sanity, who has no claims on our sympathy, 
and whom we are disposed to regard with 
considerable aversion. Fleetwood’s early 
life, passed in Merionethshire, at the foot of 
Cader Idris—his rambles—the mountain 
scenery, with its wild torrents—the clear, 
sweet, bracing atmosphere, producing 
health and vigor—his college life—his 
amours in Paris with the charming Mar- 
chioness and the Countess de B , are 
glowingly described. M. Ruffigny’s nar- 
rative, his Swiss home, Fleetwood’s first 
meal with him, when the table was spread 
before the cottage door on the smooth 
turf, and they feast on melons, grapes, 
wall fruit and bread, with a flagon of wine, 
and their tour afterwards on the lake, are 
deliciously written, witha pure, genial and 
refreshing tone. ‘“ Essay on Sepulchres,” 
(1809.) This was a favorite work of 
Lamb’s. Its style is sweet and subdued, 
full of refinement and beauty, with musings 
on life, death, fame and immortality. 
Godwin dwells with fond delight on his 
reading, one fine evening in the beginning 
of autumn, Spenser’s beautiful Hymn to 
Love under the ruins of Valle Crucis Ab- 
bey—‘ And it is incredible how much 
sweetness the sentiment gained, by con- 
trast with the sacred and austere chastity 
once professed there, with the monks who 
formerly dwelt within those walls, and still 
who slept beneath my feet.” “Lives of 
Edward and John Philips, Nephews and 
Pupils of Milton,” were published i in 1815. 
This work contains a portrait of John 
Bradshaw, William Lilly, (the astrologer,) 
and Titus Oates. These Philipses were in- 





dustrious and patient writers, as is shown 
by their translations of the never-ending 
novels of d’Urfé, Scuderie and Calprenede. 
In the age in which they lived they were as 
well known, and as much objects of atten- 
tion to literary men, as falls to the lot of 
authors of a subordinate class. Edward 
Philips’s life of Milton is the foundation of 
all the memoirs of the poet. His personal 
knowledge of the bard authenticates all 
that he relates of him, and yet “ how much 
more interesting it would have been had 
it been written in the amiable and senti- 
mental, though half-gossipping, style of old 
Isaac Walton,” as Sir E. Brydges truly 
observes. This work also contains excel- 

lent and judicious remarks on Cromwell, 
Charles IL., and Judge Jeffreys, and some 
loving commentaries on the sterling merits 
and eloquence displayed in the old English 
translations, especialiy in “ Shelton’s Ver- 
sion of Don Quixote,” ‘ Mornay’s Worke 
concerning the Trewnesse of Christian Re- 
ligion,” by Sir Philip Sidney and Arthur 
Golding, “Phaer’s Virgil ; ” and he ob- 

serves, “ee It is to our version of the Bible 
that we above all things are indebted 
for the sober, majestic and copious flow of 
our English tongue.” “The old English 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives, by Sir 
Thomas North, published in 1579, has the 
disadvantage of being avowedly taken 

from the French of Amyot, and yet, | 
must confess, till this book fell into my 
hands I had no genuine feeling of Plu- 
tarch’s merit, or knowledge of what sort of 
a writer he was. The philosopher of 
Cheronea subjects himself in his biogra- 
phical sketches to none of the rules of fine 
writing—he has not digested the laws and 
ordonnance of composition and the digni- 
fied and measured step of an historian ; ‘but 
rambles just as his fancy suggests, and al- 

ways tells you without scruple or remorse 
what comes next in hismind. How beau- 
tiful does all this show in the simplicity of 
the old English. How aptly does the dress 
correspond to the tone and manner of 
thinking in the author. While I read 
Plutarch in Sir Thomas North methinks I 
see the gray-headed philosopher full of in- 
formation and anecdote; a veteran in 
reflection and experience, and smitten with 
the love of all that is most exalted in our 
nature, pouring out without restraint the 
collections of his wisdom ; and he reclines 
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in his chair before a cheerful winter’s 
blaze. How different does all this appear 
in the translation of the Langhorne’s. 
All that was beautiful and graceful be- 
fore, becomes deformity in the finical and 
exact spruceness with which they have 
attired it.” 

“It is time that tries the characters of 
men. It is not indeed what some persons 
have given it out to be, the universal 
touchstone, the infallible head of the 
church of truth! There are inveterate 
errors handed down from age to age, 
which it seems as if no lapse of years had 
foree enough to destroy. But though 
time cannot do everything it does much. 
The character of Milton is one of those 
which appears to gain by time. To future 
ages it is probable he will stand forth as 
the most advantageous specimen that can 
be produced of the English nation. He is 
our poet. There is nothing else of so ca- 
pacious dimensions in the compass of our 
literature (if indeed there is in the literary 
productions of our species,) that can com- 
pare with the Paradise Lost. He is our 

triot. No man of just discernment can 
read his political writings without being 
penetrated with the holy flame that ani- 
mated him. And, if the world shall ever 
attain that stature of mind as for courts to 
find no place in, he will be the patriot of 
the world. As an original genius, as a 
writer of lofty and expansive soul, and as 
aman, he rises above bis countryman ; and 
like Saul, in the convention of the Jews, 
‘from his shoulders and upward he is 
higher than any of the people.’ I know 
not how it is with other men ; but for my- 
self | never felt within me the power to 
disjoin a great author from his work. 
When I read with delight, the production 
of any human invention, I pass irresistibly 
on, to learn as much as I am able of the 
writer’s personal dispositions, his temper, 
his actions, and the happy or unhappy for- 
tunes he was destined to sustain.” 

“ Mandeville, a Tale of the 17th Centu- 
ry in England,” in three volumes, was 
published by Constable, in Edinburgh, 
(1817,) with the following dedication. 
“To the Memory of the Sincerest Friend 
| ever had, the dom John Philpot Curran, 
(who, a few days since, quitted this mortal 
stage, I affectionately inscribe these vol- 





umes. October 25, 1817.” This is the 
VOL. Il. NO. TI. NEW SERIES. 18 


only dedication that appears in all of God- 
win’s writings. If there is a falling off in 
the interest of this tale from the former 
ones of our admired author, there is none 
in the sustained dignity of its style, “the 
long-resounding march and energy di- 
vine.” The jealous feelings of Mande- 
ville ; his vindictiveness are carried to a 
painful extreme—but amid many bursts 
of passionate feeling, fine reflections, and a 

rofusion of rich imagery. It has been 
well said, that unless an author surpasses 
himself, and surprises the public as much 
the fourth or fifth time as he did the first, 
he is said to fall off, because there is not 
the same stimulus of novelty. Henrietta, 
the sister of Mandeville, is a bright spark- 
ling portrait, beautiful, and winning in 
herself, doubly so from the surrounding 
gloom. Whenever she is near to Mande- 
ville, the heavenly dew of her gentle na- 
ture falls on his arid heart with a healing 
power. There is a “star-like nobleness” 
in all her actions ; an attractive grace that 
insensibly steals our hearts away; she 
becomes “ensky’d and sainted” in our 
imagination, and we unconsciously bless 
the genius that produced this beautiful 
creation. 


Oh what a jewel is 2 woman excellent 
A wise, a virtuous, and a noble woman. 


In 1820 Godwin published a work on 
Population, in reply to Malthus, which 
was followed by his History of the Com- 
monwealth,—the production of his mature 
life. Notwithstanding the rich materials 
afforded him by the subject, he has failed 
in making it interesting. The chief recom- 
mendation of the history is its impartiality. 

“Thoughts on Man, his Nature, Pro- 
ductions, and Discoveries,” London, 1831. 
This volume contains twenty-three essays, 
on various and interesting subjects. The 
author attempts to give a defined and per- 
manent form to a variety of thoughts 
which had occurred to his mind in the 
long course of thirty-four years,—to a 
mind deeply imbued with a sincere and ar- 
dent love for the human race. But T must 
hasten on, and conclude this article, which 
is growing to an unreasonable length. 
Godwin » tried his hand at the “ Lives 
of the Necromancers,” an interesting sub- 
ject; and he gives a melancholy delinea- 
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tion of the credulity of the human mind. 
Queen Elizabeth sent to consult Dr. John 
Dee, the astrologer, respecting a lucky 
day for her coronation. King James the 
first employed much of his Petes upon 
questions of witchcraft and demonology, 
in which he fully believed. And, alas for 
r human nature, in the year 1664, Sir 
atthew Hale caused two old women to 
be hanged upon a — of unlawful 
communion with infernal agents. Sir 
Thomas Browne, “the superlatively elo- 
quent and able author of the Religio 
Medici” was present, and took part in the 
interesting proceedings. Sir Thomas was 
appealed to by Hale, somewhat extra-ju- 
dicially, for his opinion, and decided that 
they were guilty, “and enforced his po- 
sition by something that had lately occur- 
red in Denmark.” 

Cloudesley, a novel, appeared in 1830. 
This work might have been written “ under 
the roof blue Italian weather.” Its tone 
ig sweet and interesting, and fervently 
eloquent. Irene is one of the fine female 
creations of Godwin, and the work bears 
the marks of unmistakeable talent and dis- 
ciplined powers. There is also another 
novel of our author’s, called ‘“ Deloraine,”’ 
—and his long and laborious life termina- 
ted in London, in April, 1836. He held 
a small post under government, conferred 
upon him by Earl Gray's ministry. It is 





impossible to do justice to Godwin ina 
short sketch. He wasa noble specimen of 
aman, just and sincere. He never truckled 
to the world. He took no advantage of 
the caprice of the public, by appealing to 
its weak side, or pampering its frailties. 
He told bold and startling truths in pol- 
ished and vehement language. He spoke 
with the fire and grandeur of inspiration. 
His powers were versatile, and he acquired 
laurels in the fields of fiction, biography, 
and history. 


“Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest 
change.” 


His novels have charmed the world. 


“ Applause delighted stands 
And lifts, Briareus-like, her hundred hands.” 


The Essay on Sepulchres, and the Lives 
of Milton’s Nephews, books that he wrote 
to gratify a private sentiment, and for his 
own enjoyment, were coldly received by 
the public, and were calculated to cure 
him, if he had been liable to the intoxica- 
tion of vanity. He had self-reliance in a 
high degree, and nothing could daunt his 
enthusiastic nature. He loved his fellow- 
man with a hearty zeal, and beheld in 
every human creature a spark of the di- 
vinity. ‘Once more hail and farewell.” 
G. F. D. 
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INSANITY—HOW FAR A LEGAL DEFENCE. 


Tue common law (which is ours except 
so far as we have modified it by the 
statutes) has adopted two widely different 
rules on the subject of insanity ; one hav- 
ing relation to civil affairs, and the other 
referring entirely to criminal cases. By 
the first, a man whose mind is deranged, 
his intellects having become insufficient to 
conduct the common business of life ; his 
property will be taken from him, and trus- 
tees appointed to take care of and manage 
his estate. By the second, strange as it 
may seem, the same man, who has been 
adjudged incapable of conducting his own 
concerns on account of insanity, may be 
held responsible for criminal acts, pro- 
vided he possess a mind capable of distin- 
guishing right from wrong. In legal 
effect there are, therefore, two kinds of 
unsoundness of mind—an unsoundness 
which is partial, and destroys one’s capa- 
city for civil affairs; and an unsoundness 
which is total, and utterly destroys the 
moral responsibility; so that the de- 
ranged is no longer a reasonable and ac- 
countable being. In contemplation of law, 
partial insanity simply reduces a man to 
the condition of a child, a minor under 
age; who cannot be compelled to fulfill 
his contracts, but is still answerable for 
crimes committed. His position is similar 
to that of the habitual drunkard—he is 
deprived of the management of his proper- 
ty, because manifestly disqualified by his 
habits to take care of it judiciously ; and 
similar, also, to that of the man whose 
mind falls into decay by reason of ad- 
vanced age, and the apparent failure of 
the mental power. 

According to the early writers, to excuse 
aman from the consequences of his act, 
he must have been at the period when he 
committed the offence, wholly incapable 
of distinguishing between good and evil, or 
comprehending the nature of what he was 
doing. If he be but partially insane, the 
law does not excuse him, but holds him to 
a rigid accountability ; making it necessary 
for him to show that at the time the deed 





was committed, he was absolutely incapa- 
ble of distinguishing between right and 
wrong. As Lord Hale, one of the sages 
of the law, expresses it, if he possess as 
great understanding as ordinarily a child 
of fourteen years hath, he may be guilty of 
treason or felony. Itis well known to most 
of our readers, that the principles of what 
is termed the common law, are ascertained 
from the decisions of the courts; our own 
first, and those of England secondly by 
way of illustration. The reason of this is 
found in the fact that we hold our laws, 
like our literature and language, in com- 
mon with that country, having derived 
them thence with our very being. For 
as the statesmen of the revolution con- 
tended, the men who first emigrated to 
this country, brought with them the rights 
of freemen, and the laws and privileges of 
their own country. Instead of coming 
forth a loose, disjomted and confused con- 
gregation of reckless men, like the Spanish 
into Mexico and Peru, impatient of control 
and thirsting for gold, they came forth 
freely and soberly, a well-appointed com- 
munity. In place of an arbitrary government 
of undefined civil and military powers, they 
brought with them charters of liberty, civil 
officers, an organized government, and a so- 
ciety firmly knit together, wearing, as a 
garment, the common law of England. 

When, therefore, we quote the decisions 
of the English courts, they are not referred 
to as binding precedents, and authority to 
which we must yield obedience ; but rather 
as the historical evidence of what the law 
was, or still continues to be; they are, as 
Coke termed them, the witnesses of the 
law. ‘To whose testimony, on the subject 
of insanity, we will now briefly refer. 

In the case of Edward Arnold, indicted 
and tried at the Surrey Assizes, in Eng- 
land, for shooting at Lord Onslow m 
1724, the court, in charging the jury, use 
these words: “It is not every kind of 
frantic humor, or something unaccountable 
in a man’s actions that points him out to 
be such a madman as is to be exempted 
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from punishment ; it must be a man that 
is totally deprived of his understanding 
and memory, and doth not know what he 
is doing, no more than an infant, than a 
brute, or a wild beast; such a one is 
never the object of punishment.” Upon this 
charge itis scarcely necessary tosay the jury 
found the prisoner guilty, and he received 
the sentence of death ; though there was 
no question of his partial insanity. It is 
worthy of remark, that at the period of 
this trial, the accused, in such cases, were 
not allowed to come into court with coun- 
sel, except upon the special grace and favor 
ofthecourt. Inthe case of Ear] Ferrers, tried 
and convicted of the murder of John John- 
son in 1760, the same rule was enforced. 
On this occasion, the highest solemnities 
af the law were observed. George II. is- 
sued a special commission to his chancel- 
lor, Henly, recited that the king consider- 
ing justice an excellent virtue, and pleasing 
to the Most High; and concluded with 
making him Lord High Stewart, with au- 
thority to preside in the august court thus 
arganized. Upon the trial, the solicitor- 

neral, quoting the law as laid down by 

ale, (whom he terms the wise judge and 
great lawyer,) says, that the result of his 
whole reasoning stands thus: “If there 
be a total, permanent want of reason, it 
will acquit the prisoner. If there be a 
total temporary want of it when the of- 
fence was committed, it will acquit the 
prisoner ; but if there be only a partial de- 
gree of insanity, mixed with a partial de- 
gree of reason; not a full and complete 
use of reason, but a competent use of it, 
sufficient to have restrained those passions 
which produced the crime; if there be 
thought and design; a faculty to distin- 

ish the nature of actions ; to discern the 
Fifference between moral good and evil ; 
then upon the fact of the offence proved 
the judgment of the law must take place.” 

The case of James Hadfield, quite as in- 
teresting as the one first mentioned, was 
tried in 1800. The indictment was for 
shooting at the king in a crowded theatre, 
just as he entered his box, and the audi- 
ence was rising to cheer him. The rule, 
as to responsibility for crime, administered 
in this case, was substantially the same as 
quoted above; though Mr. Erskine com- 
mented upon the rule insisted on by the 
attorney-general, that to protect a man 





from criminal responsibility, there must be 
a total deprivation of memory and under- 
standing. He admits it the very language 
of Coke and Hale, but contends it cannot 
be applied in a literal sense, for in that 
case such thing as insanity seldom if ever 
occurred. 

It appeared on the trial that the prison- 
er had been a soldier, and wounded jn 
battle by a blow upon the head, breaking 
the skull and injuring the brain; that im- 
mediately after the wound was received 
he became crazy, and continued so occa- 
sionally up to the time of his attempt to 
kill the king; his insanity being intermit- 
tent. Prior to his receiving the wound, 
the witnesses proved him brave and loyal, 
and the jury acquitted him on the ground 
of insanity. 

It has been sometimes said that the law 
does not understand, or knows no dis- 
tinction between different kinds of insanity. 
This is not strictly true, as is proved by 
the case of John Bellingham, tried for the 
murder of the Right Hon. Spencer Perce- 
val, before chief justice Manstield, in 1812. 
The rule, as laid down in that case, ex- 
empts the prisoner from responsibility, pro- 
vided he is found deprived of all power of 
reasoning, so as not to be able to distin- 
guish whether it was right or wrong to 
commit the most wicked transaction. But 
this, he adds, must be proved, and the 
jury must find it as a fact, beyond all 
doubt, that at the time he committed the 
act with which he stood charged, he did 
not consider that murder was a crime 
against the laws of God and nature. 
There was no other proof of insanity which 
would excuse murder or any other crime. 

After speaking of other kinds of insanity, 
the judge then goes on tosay, ‘There was 
a third species of insanity in which the 
patient fancied the existence of injury, and 
sought an opportunity of gratifying re- 
venge by some hostile act. If such a per- 
son were capable, in other respects, of 
distinguishing right from wrong, there was 
no excuse for any act of atrocity which he 
might commit under this description of 
derangement.” 

On the trial of Hadfield, mentioned 
above, it was contended by Mr. Erskine, 
on behalf of the prisoner, and may be as- 
sumed, as admitted by the court, that 
where the prisoner labored under a delusion 
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connected directly with the subject matter 
of the transaction for which he stands in- 
dicted, he cannot be convicted of crime, 
even though he be not deprived of all 
power of reasoning. This distinction, how- 
ever, when examined, fades away into the 
original color, and leaves to the jury still 
the same simple inquiry, whether the party, 
charged with the offence, knew that the 
very act he committed was criminal. 
Having referred to a few of the leading 
cases on the subject of insanity, enough to 
show what the law now is, and how far it 
enforces human responsibility, we arrive at 
the point where we have a right, and are 
bound to speak for ourselves. With a 
proper estimate of history we cannot be 
indifferent to the past, and those various 
influences out of which have arisen our 
present social relations. We go back to 
the sources of civilization with pleasure, 
and trace, with delight, the increasing and 
expanding volume as it emerges from the 
wild and mountainous regions of romance, 
and opens on the unobsructed plain of his- 
tory. We listen to its many voices, and 
make ourselves acquainted with its wisdom. 


We go out of ourselves and the present 
time, to learn the thoughts of those who 


have preceded us. We gather instruction 
from their deeds, and a wise forecast from 
their folly. It is thus we trace the prog- 
ress of opinions, and the slow though con- 
stant and firm advance in the tone and 
temper of law—that high and sublime 
march of a people, in which there are 
few hasty changes, and no magnificent 
strides ; but a modest and steady progres- 
sion, keeping time with the music of intel- 
ligent thought. It is not a romance, nor 
an epic poem; it is no picture of the 
imagination, nor republic of Utopia ; but a 
system of principles that spring up out of 
the national mind, and adapt themselves 
to every condition and circumstance of 
life. Flexible in their nature, and always 
closely surrounding us, we are generally 
unmindful of their presence till the very 
moment we need protection, so easily and 
naturally do we wear them as an armor of 
defence. 

Like our political institutions, they come 
down to us from the past, associated with 
the events and scenes of history ; imper- 
fect in particulars, but in the main breath- 
ing the earnest and manly spirit of times 








when men stood upon their rights, main- 
tained the claims of the citizen against the 
sovereign, and established the law upon 
the rough and rugged field of battle. 
They come to us dressed in the style of 
an early day, but with a universal and 
catholic authority, comprehending the 
past, present and future. They command 
respect and elicit our regard in infancy and 
childhood, long before we are able to un- 
derstand them or appreciate their excel- 
lence. It is thus the common law becomes 
a part of the common mind, intimately 
blending itself with the thoughts, and en- 
tering into the judgments of each individ- 
ual; so that it is not, perhaps, too much 
to say, that on general subjects the com- 
mon opin‘on of the law is the highest and 
best evidence of what that law is. 

There is a strange and wonderful inter- 
est attaching itself to every description of ‘ 
insanity. The subtle relation existing be- 
tween the material and immaterial man, 
that intimate association of mind with 
body, acting and reacting sympathetically 
upon each other, is at all times a subject 
of interesting and curious speculation. 
But when examined in connection with 
derangement of the mental powers, it be- 
comes a mystery passing the ken of human 
knowledge, around which the light of sei- 
ence sheds no illumination, and gives token 
of no discovery. On other subjects, in- 
vestigation repays us with a fixed and 
satisfactory result; we congratulate our- 
selves with the discovery of truth, and the 
establishment of those general principles 
upon which the sciences are based. It is 
a pleasure that springs out of certainty and 
system, and a harmony that rises from 
many voices mingling in unison. But on 
this subject we have no system; it is all 
mysterious and uncertain, complex and 
wonderful, as are the operations of the 
human mind. For though we are able to 
understand many of the influences that 
operate remotely to induce insanity, though 
we can speak of the phenomena that 
attend it, and sometimes point out the 
causes that seem to have produced it, 
though we can trace its stages through 
disappointment, melancholy, wakefulness, 
and a sad brooding over real or imaginary 
wrong, observe .the freaks of fancy, the 
odd conceits and strange devices that oc- 
casionally denote the source of madness, 
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though’ we can sometimes discover and 
pronounce upon the subject around which 
the brittle thread of reason was -broken, 
our skill is at fault, and fails us when we 
attempt to classify the causes, or speak 
with accuracy of a general origin of mental 
disease. Each case is so peculiar, it fur- 
nishes a law for itself. 

In the tragedy of Hamlet it has long 
been a question among critics whether the 
great master intends to portray actual or 
assumed madness. Soon after seeing his 
father’s ghost, we find him swearing his 
friend Horatio to silence and secresy ; in- 
timating his intention “to put an antic 
disposition on,” the better to cover his pro- 
ceedings. Directly we hear him lamenting 
his feebleness and lack of spirit in such 
a style, as convinces us of the deep mei- 
ancholy that has settled on his mind, and 
darkened his prospects. He is called toa 
mighty work, and feels himself incompe- 
tent to the task. His nature is noble; he 
has been accustomed to believe in the sin- 
cerity of his companions, and to trust the 
integrity of the king. He has been sur- 
rounded from infancy with flatterers, and 
thuse who have courted him as the heir 
apparent to the crown. He has yielded 
himself to the protestations of friendship 
and to the soft, winning accents of tender- 
ness and love. ‘The gaieties of life have 
thrown a charm around him, and his youth 
has passed away like the sweet influences 
af spring, the bloom and beauty of the 
year. He has not known disappointment, 
nor anticipated danger ; the smooth current 
of his being has flowed like the river. 

From such a life he is suddenly aroused 
to new thoughts. The death of his father 
was not natural—there was a strangeness 
about the circumstances, a solemn show 
of grief, a haste to close over the grave, 
and a grasping of the crown that threw a 
shadow and a doubt over him that wore 
it. There are no witnesses to the deed— 
the act was done in silence. No eye saw 
it, and no tongue has spoken of it. But 
it was a bloody deed, and cries for ven- 
geance. The ghost of the murdered man 
cannot rest in his grave, but wakes to walk 
the earth at night, and whisper of the foul 
treason ; how he was cut off in the blos- 
som of his sin, and sent to his account 
with all his imperfections on his head, 


“ Unhousel’d, disappointed, unaneled.” 





The manner of the murder is known, and 
Hamlet is commissioned to revenge the 
most foul and unnatural crime. Hence- 
forth he is anew man; the pleasures of 
life pall on his taste, and the objects that 
have occupied his attention have been 
changed, as by the touch of magic, into 
the veriest baubles. His deep spirit has 
been stirred within him, and one great 
passion controls and masters every thought. 
His mind is unnaturally active, but his 
purposes are weak, and dispose him to 
meditation. He believes, and yet he 
doubts, and so devises a scheme to catch 
the conscience of the king, and assure 
himself that he is not beguiled by the 
devil ; for he is still uncertain about the 
character of the fearful and dread appari- 
tion. In this state of suspense, everything 
becomes suspicious and questionable. ‘The 
world is not what it used to be. Hamlet 
contemplates suicide, and runs over in his 
mind the prospects of a future life, the 
sleep of death, the dread of something 
after death, the clouds and darkness that 
hang over the undiscovered future ; he 
then glances at the evils of the present 
life, multiplies them, and magnifies 

“ The scorns of time 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the laws delay, 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

By-and-by in his interview with his mo- 
ther, he undertakes to speak to her of her 
crimes, grows warm with the theme, utters 
words of burning sarcasm, bitter hatred, 
terrible and scathing rebuke. When in the 
very height of his passion and fiery denunci- 
ation, his father’s ghost again appears, 
charging him, 

**Do not forget. This visitation 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose.” 
The mother observes his manner as he lis- 
tens to the strange visitor, and questions 
him, that he bends his eye on vacancy, and 
holds discourse with the incorporeal air, 
and calls his vision, the very coinage of his 
brain, an ecstasy.. To this he indignantly 
replies : 

“ Ecstasy ! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music. It is not mad- 
ness 

That I have uttered : bring me to the test 
And J the matter will reword, which madness 
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Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul 
That not your tresspass,but my madness speaks.’ 


Heis by turns desponding and energetic. 
When alone, he seems to question the 
source of his information, and wonder 
whether he is not acting under the insti- 

tion of some dark and mysterious agency. 
When in the presence of his mother or the 
king, no doubt any longer lingers about 
his mind. The enormity of the crime 
alone impresses him ; his speech becomes 
impassioned, and he grows impatient of 
delay ; but his stormy zeal seems to vent 
itself in vigorous and violent language, and 
resolution dies the moment he is left alone. 
In speech, like all madmen of his mind and 
temperament, he is oo terrible, but 
in action as weak and unsteady as a child. 
There is method in his madness, and he 
appears to act with a preconceived design ; 
but for all that there is a fickleness and 
irresolution about him, and a wildness that 
casts suspicion over his whole character, 
and leaves us at times in doubt whether 
we are listening to the insane ravings of a 
madman possessed of a strange and mys- 
terious plot, or following the course of an 
injured prince who seeks redress of a wrong 
beyond the power of the law, and justice 
upon the head that wears the crown. 

We had intended to inquire somewhat 
carefully into the nature of insanity, the 
condition of mind, and real ability of the 
insane. But our limits on this occasion 
forbid us to do more than simply refer to 
the subject ; and point out the fact that 
among the insane, there are but few, not 
more, perhaps, than one in a hundred, 
who are fotally insane, so that a jury might 
with propriety pronounce them incapable 
of distinguishing between right and wrong. 
Most of those confined in our asylums are 
what we commonly call monomaniacs— 
their insanity being connected with particu- 
lar subjects. They are insane on religious 
questions, on money matters, love affairs, 
and schemes of speculation ; from sickness, 
disease of the brain, loss of friends, and a 
thousand other causes, some of which we 
are acquainted with, while others escape 
observation. 

At present we confine our attention to 
the legal and moral responsibilities of the 
nsane. And here, if we mistake not, had 
no rule ever been adopted, and the ques- 





tion were now for the first time presented 
whether the law should make any distine- 
tion in its treatment of the insane, between 
what is termed partial and total insanity, 
there would, we apprehend, be but one 
opinion. The impossibility of drawing the 
line between them, would alone be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate its impolicy, if not 
injustice. Besides, on a matter of so 
much moment and practical importance, a 
rule that is to be enforced, ought to be 
clearly drawn ; so that the distinction need 
not be left to the jury to make, according 
as their prejudices or the circumstances of 
the case may incline. The language of 
the law should be clear and definite, such 
as may not be misunderstood by judge or 
jury. As the rule now stands, the ad- 
ministration of it, is exceedingly difficult ; it 
is plain enough theoretically, but practi- 
cally, infinitely difficult to be applied. The 
witness shows the conduct of the prisoner 
to be insane; the judge declares that if 
he be so insane as not to know what is 
right, he cannot be convicted of crime. 
Here the jury take the case with almost 
legislative powers, and set themselves to 
inquire about the prisoner’s capacity to 
distinguish between good and evil—an in- 
quiry where insanity is shown, involving 
difficulties to the jury and dangers to the 
citizen, to which neither should be sub- 
jected under wise and just laws. - 
Now under the old principle, as laid 
down by the early writers, it is quite pos- 
sible that the law be rigidly enforced while 
the most monstrous injustice is perpe- 
trated; and this fact alone demonstrates 
the propriety of such an amendment as will 
forever render it impossible to commit so 
grievous a wrong in the sacred name of 
justice. Under the present decisions of 
our courts, they are understood to hold 
that an individual may be insane in respect 
to money affairs, and still capable of com- 
mitting the crime of murder or arson ; and 
so of all monomaniacs. On the immediate 
subject of their delusion, they are con- 
sidered moral agents ; on all others they 
are held to a strict accountability. The 
man I saw in the asylum at Utica, who 
considered himself the great financial agent 
of the state, controlling the operations of 
Wall street, and the slightest transactions 
in the market, éoining gold and silver, and 
sending them forth as a convenient cur- 
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rency for the accommodation of communi- 
ty—that man, under the legal rule, would 
not, perhaps, be deemed capable of theft 
or robbery. ‘The particular nature cf his 
delusion would render it impossible. Not 
so in reference to other subjects. True, it is 
thought by some that such an unsound- 
ness destroys the idea of moral responsi- 
bility. The law, however, is more rigid 
and stoical ; it holds there may be insani- 
ty and a moral sense still remaining in the 
mind with a responsible judgment; and 
makes the circumstances of each particular 
case determine whether the moral sense 
be entirely destroyed, or only affected by 
the general unsoundness. If the indi- 
vidual labor under a single delusion that 
will not yield to evidence, and remain 
otherwise sane; the philosophy of the 
law, as at present expounded, assumes 
that upon questions in which the delusive 
ideas are not necessarily involved, they 
will have no influence upon the mind. So 
that if there remain the bare knowledge 
of right and wrong, the person is capable 
of committing crime, no matter how 
strange and absurd may be the action of 
his passions. 

The man, Mr. Erskine, mentioned in the 
Hadfield trial, who believed himself the 
Christ, evidently could distingnish right 
and wrong. His standing a severe cross- 
examination so long, battling the utmost 
skill of counsel, as well as his complaints 
against the committee of his estate, showed 
his. sense of justice, and that he appre- 
ciated, to some extent, his own rights and 
relations to others. But for all that, who 
would think of holding him capable of 
crime? He really believes himself the 
Saviour of mankind, and as such empower- 
ed to forgive sins. Shall such a man be 
punished for the dreamy speculations and 
uncertain action of a shattered intellect? 
It would be a monstrous doctrine to main- 
tain, and still more monstrous to enforce. 
And yet, under the rule, the jury must 
either make the law what the justice of the 
case requires, and thereby liberally construe 
the oath they take, to render a verdict ac- 
cording to the evidence, into a general 
obligation to do what is right in the par- 
ticular case ; or they must find the unfor- 
tunate man guilty of a crime at which na- 
ture shudders. 

The true rule, it should seem, would 





hold that if a man be insane, the law ought 
to regard him as an infant, incapable of 
crime. It should not be a question 
whether he knows right from wrong, but 
whether he be sane or not. For if he be 
a monomaniac, he should not be punished, 
even though a jury be able to say, upon 
their oath, that he knew the act he per- 
formed was wrong. ‘The association of 
ideas in the mind of the insane, is too sub- 
tle for our comprehension, and the mys- 
tery of his motive too profound for our 
investigation. We assume to punish guilt, 
because we understand what constitutes 
crime in the case of a sane man; possess- 
ing, as we do, his thoughts and feelings, 
with enough of his motives to enable us to 
pronounce upon his conduct. But in re- 
spect to the insane, who knows the opera- 
tions of his mind, or what dark power 
reigns over him? Who can enter into his 
spirit, or explore the labyrinth of his in- 
conceivable thoughts? Who can become 
so like him as to take upon himself the very 


feeling of insanity, and understand him as 


we understand each other? We are none 
of us able todo so. Would it not then be 
modest in us to waive a principle of law 
implying such knowledge. . 

In children we frequently discern (or 
think we do) a knowledge of right and 
wrong long before any man of sane judg- 
ment would think of holding them responsi- 
ble for crime. The moral sense seems to 
grow with the faculties. It is at first fee- 
ble, its existence barely appearing to our 
observation. Gradually it becomes strong- 
er, as the mind itself approaches the stat- 
ure of manhood; so that the time when 
it assumes the guidance of conduct, and 
the child becomes capable of contracting 
guilt, is always doubtful and difficult to 
fix; depending, as it does, so directly upon 
the mental growth, the complete and har- 
monious development of each attribute and 
quality of mind. The moral sense—what 
is it indeed in any case but the simple 
judgment of a mind in which the intellect 
and sentiments unite in healthy activity * 
As we speak of it sometimes, a stranger to 
the common phraseology would think us 
talking of some imaginary being above and 
beyond us; when, in reality, we mean to 
discuss simply the mind’s capacity of feel- 
ing and acting rightly ; a capacity depend- 


| ing equally upon the natural action of the 
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ions, and the perfect use of reason. 
This is our reasoning when we speak of 
children; why should we not apply the 
same principles, and allow ourselves to be 





governed by an equal sense of justice when 
we come into the presence of reason-bereft 
and strangely afflicted children of misfor- 
tune. 





SADI, THE PERSIAN POET. 


The Persians have been called “les 
Frangais de ]’Asie.”” They are certainly 
a curious medley of genius and passion, 
spirit and flesh, especially when con- 
sidered in a poetical point of view. The 
imagination seems to attend not only to 
the embellishments required, but even to 
take unto itself the arrangement of more 
serious matters. When the fantastic little 
sprite mounts its own Pegasus and urges 
him on with all his speed of hoof and wing, 
we do not wonder so much at the exhibition. 
But in Persian poetry it often seems as if 
the mischief-loving Fay bids Reason to take 
anap for awhile, then mounts the heavy 
philosophic stock-horse, driving him over 
ditch, and over hedge with a rapidity and 
glee quite unseemly in an animal of de- 
mure habits. The result of this is some- 
times striking and happy originality, 
sometimes bold and successful innovation 
oa travelled ground, and sometimes—as 
the extremes of sublimity and flatness 
meet—decided rhodomontade, or ridicu- 
lous puerility. Hence that constant veer- 
ing of the Persian Bards from licentious- 
ness to the highest morality, from noble 
and graphic description to minute and mis- 
placed levity, from thrilling, inimitable 
abruptness, to rambling and drowsy ver- 
bosity. 

_ Sull, if we can forget the defects of Per- 
sian poetry for the sake of the beauties of 
which they are the vehicle, we often find 
in their writers passages unsurpassed 
even by the Bards of Greece and Rome. 
Arabic literature stands at the head of 
what the East has been able to produce, 
and Persian poetry absorbs the merit of 
all the families of the great Arabic idiom. 

The temperament of the Persian is a 








highly poetic one. Naturally indolent and 
languid, he delights in passing his time in 
a dreamy contemplation of the beauties of 
nature, but his penetrating, and refined in- 
tellect requires something more than sen- 
sual enjoyment. Fond of the marvellous, 
and a believer in superstition, he listens 
willingly to the legends of ancient days, and 
to the wild rehearsals of events which 
transpired in the land of the fairies and 
the genii, even before the time when Ali 
split the moon in halves with one stroke of 
his ponderous scimitar. Sentimental as 
all indolent people are, he is found to be 
even tender and melancholy, ready to melt 
into tears at the recital of stories which 
his better reason informs him are merely 
fictitious. His hot oriental blood will 
mount to his cheek, his bright dark eye 
will flash at the recital of wrong and op- 
pression, so that not only the reciter of the 
tale allows his feelings to become so strong 
as to accompany his words with violent 
gestures, but even the listener clenches his 
hand, strikes his breast, shakes his tur- 
baned head, or grasps impetuously the 
hilt of his sabre at the different stages of 
the soul-stirring narrative. 

The extreme richness and variety of the 
Persian tongue, its wonderful flexibility, 
and peculiar softness was the effect and 
became an apt vehicle of these qualities, 
feelings, passions, and impulses of the 
“ Children of the Sun.” There is perhaps 
no oriental language to which a foreigner 
wholly unacquainted with it, can listen 
with so much pleasure, and with such a 
clear perception of its harmonious cadence, 
and sonorous rotundity, as to the Persian. 
We have often found ourselves delighted 
at the declamation of some extract from 
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Ferdousi or Hafis, without understanding 
the meaning ofa single word. This accounts 
in many instances for the free introduction 
of Persian names and words in English 
verses, 

We have all been delighted with the 
Peri, the Gul, and the Bulbul, before we 
knew what they were, and the ear as well 
as the eye is pleased with ‘‘ Oman’s green 
water,” the “ Bower of Roses by Bende- 
meer’s Stream,” and the enchanting valleys 
of Cashmere, Shiraz, and Chilminar. A 
rose by another name would not smell 
half so sweet—in poetic description at 
least—and in fact we doubt very much 
whether the above-named places would 
seem half so beautiful, although in fact, 
perhaps, they are just equal, if they were 
called Throg’s Neck, Haverstraw, Tarry 
town, or Sleepy Hollow. 

Though enjoying the advantages deriv- 
ed from the intercourse with other nations 
of the East, the Persians are in many par- 
ticulars distinguished from them, a fact 
which gives an original character to their 
literature. They had no sympathy for the 
ruder and grosser votaries of the Khoran, 
and had the greatest contempt for their 
ignorance and want of refinement. They 
hated the first Caliphs as the enemies of 
their country, and their successors they 
considered as foreign barbarians. They 
detested their chief law-givers as the mur- 
derers of the religious and generous Ali, 
avoiding their followers as schismatics and 
heretics, and refusing especially to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies and rites of their 
worship. From these general remarks let 
us pass to say something in particular of 
Saadi, a fair specimen of the literary Per- 
sians, 

Shiraz, the birth-place of our poet, is 
famed in history and song. Its name, 
says Chardin,* derives from shir or 
sherab, one of which words signifies milk 
and the other wine. It is the metropolis 
of the Province of Farsistan, and is 
beautifully situated on the banks of the 
river Bendemeer. The climate of this 
gifted region is proverbial for its mildness 
and clearness. Th city is surrounded by 
orchards Jaden wi'l. the choicest fruits, 
vineyards from whi 1 a wine is obtained, 
famous all over  ersia, and meadows 





* Voyages en P - ie, Tom. 2. p. 146. 





green throughout the year. The folds of 
the neighborhood of Shiraz yield the best 
milk of the country. Extremely proud of 
the advantages possessed by their city, the 
inhabitants see a testimony of praise given 
to it by numerous foreigners, who flock 
there from all the commercial cities of 
Asia. According to the accurate German 
geographer, Hubbner, the ruins of Perse- 
polis, the celebrated capital of ancient 
Persia, are yet to be seen ia the vicinity of 
Shiraz, and the mouldering remains of its 
royal palace, destroyed at the instigation 
of a woman, by Alexander, in a drunken 
fit, are still pointed out to the stranger. 


“ Yon waste, where roaming lions howl, 
Yon aisle where moans the grey-eyed owl, 
Shows the proud Persians’ great abode, 
Where sceptred once an earthly God. 
His power-clad arm controlled each happier 
clime, 
Where sports the warbling Muse, and Fancy 
soars sublime !” 
Ogilvie. Ode to Time. 
In this delightful region, hallowed by the 
memory of departed greatness, was born 
the author of the Gulistan, about the year 
553, of the Hegira, A. D., 1175, in Chris- 
tian parlance. He was called Meslahid- 
din, but his surname Sadi, “‘ The Happy,” 
or, as the Orientals call him, Scheick-Sadi, 
has outlived the other. Being of noble 
lineage he was, it appears, brought up and 
initiated in the literature of the country, 
at the court of Persia, and under no less a 
personage than Scheabeddin, “‘ magni nom- 
inis Doctore,” ‘a doctor of great name,” as 
Guadagni somewhat equivocally entitles 
him. 

Scheick-Sadi was one of those dry old 
souls who seem to be most seriously in- 
clined just at the very moment they are 
going to utter the oddest allusions, One 
of the subjects to which the old poet used 
to revert in after life, was the fact of his 
having been born under an unlucky star. 
Many sly things are said thereupon, and 
sundry cunning allusions made to his 
name Sadi, or, ‘“‘ The Happy,” he contend- 
ing, for the innocent diversion of the read- 
er, that the surname was ill-applied, or 
ironical, that it should have been the un- 
lucky, ete. etc. How could a true poet 
be otherwise than unhappy, or how could 
a man who had never been unhappy be a 
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true poet? Leaving the reader to settle 
these questions, we will continue our nar- 
rative. 

In the brightest of his career, Sadi was 
obliged to abandon the court in conse- 
quence of a war between his country and 
the barbarous inhabitants of the Caspian 
coast. Sickened at the scenes of blood- 
shed which he was not unfrequently obliged 
to witness, and desiring a life of quiet re- 
tirement afar from all noisy and turbulent 
proceedings, he resolved to quit his native 
country, and increase his stock of know]l- 
edge by travelling. To pass along without 
being observed or questioned, and perhaps 
to solicit the aid of the rich more success- 
fully, having lost his possessions from the 
asperity of the times, he disguised himself 
as a Dervish. In this garb he visited the 
principal cities of Asia, crossing wild and 
waste to examine the ruins of ancient 
towns and castles, and ponder over the 
brawling tendencies of mankind which had 
caused their destruction. 

We are not especially informed of the 
places visited by the Poet. Kompfer* 
relates that during his wanderings he 
touched the shores of Italy, and there 
acquired a knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage understood by all educated persons 
and even spoken by the people, although 
corrupted by the Romanchio, or Proven- 
gal from which Italian and French were 
subsequently formed. We are even told 
that the author who pleased him most was 
Seneca. No doubt the indocile imagina- 
tion of the Persian was fed by the “ dulcia 
vitia’” of the tumid Cordovan, and his 
serious contemplative turn of mind well 
met by his sententious wisdom. Certain 
it is that he studied deeply the Eastern 
languages, tracing them back to their ori- 
gin with the exactness of a man of sci- 
ence. , 

We have said that Sadi did not dislike 
a joke when it crossed his path, although 
his disposition was taciturn and serious. 
During his travels, one of those singular 
scenes took place which were common 
amongst his learned cotemporaries, who 
often discovered a poet or a philosopher in 
aman who recommended himself only by 

smart repartee, or an agreeable piece of 


g Aeapeitates Exotica. Fascicul. ii. Relat. 7, 





bantering. Entering a public bath in one 
of the chief cities of the Levant, he met a 
certain Tabriz, a Persian, and popular 
poet of his day. Tabriz told Sadi, during 
their conversation, that he was from Tau- 
ris. To this the other replied, with some 
contempt, that he was a native of Shiraz. 
While bathing Sadi took off his turban, 
and showed his head, according to the 
custom of his people, perfectly bald. 
Tabriz, who wore long hair, lifting towards 
him the smooth, convex part of a drinking- 
cup, much used in the East, asked him 
why the heads of the Shirazians were such 
a perfect copy of the outside of that cup? 
Sadi, nothing discomposed at the sally, 
raised his cup, and, pointing to the bottom 
of it, asked Tabriz why the heads of the 
Taurisians were so much like the inside of 
it. Now, although the accusation of having 
an empty head is worse than that of having 
a bald one, this sharp answer caused no 
ill-feeling between them. They mutually 
disclosed their names, and were ever after- 
wards sincere friends. What great people 
those ancient poets were ! 

Poor Sadi soon got into hot water much 
worse than that of the bath-room. He 
had reason to repent of his fondness for 
travel, and to repeat with Hassan, the 
camel-driver, in Collins’ Oriental Eclogues, 


“Sad was the hour and luckless was the day, 
When first from Shiraz’ walls 1 bent my way.” 


He was extremely fond of roving over hill 
and dell, losing himself meanwhile in the 
mazy paths of his own boundless imagina- 
tion. While indulging this vein one day, 
according to his wont, among the woody 
mountains of Palestine, the poet not only 
lost the thread of his subject, but in a 
most woful manner strayed from the path, 
and got completely bewildered in the wind- 
ings of the forest. Fora long time he 
rambled hither and thither in the hopes of 
meeting some habitation, or falling in with 
some human being. He was finally grati- 
fied in his latter wish, for he first heard 
the tramp of horses, and then discovered a 
small band of soldiers walking towards 
him. Great was his delight thereat, but 
how unspeakable was his surprise and dis- 
may when he discovered them to be a 
band of marauding Franks, who belonged 
to some strong-hold built upon those hills 
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by the Crusaders. The charms of orien- 
tal imagery, and the sweet fluency of Per- 
sian and Arabic verses, would have been 
completely lost upon these worthies, and 
had Sadi even quoted his friend Seneca, 
for their edification, it is extremely doubt- 
ful whether that would have done much 
good. Their business was to forage for 
provisions, and, in the meanwhile, make 
any prisoners they might chance to catch, 
so poor Sadi had to submit to his fate, and 
follow them most unwillingly to their cas- 
tle. Ever since the time of Godfrey de 
Bouillon they had maintained some forti- 
fied places all along the frontiers of Syria. 
At that time they had a numerous army 
at Ptolemaide, or St. John of Acri. Sadi 
was soon fettered and sent to Tripoli, 
where he was obliged to toil with the other 
captives upon the fortifications, thus ex- 
changing his accustomed occupation of 
inditing \ verses, and tumbling over ancient 
manuscripts, for the vile labor of digging 
entrenchments and_ transporting earth. 
And thus, says his Latin biographer, 
Guadagni, “ The same wars which caused 
such exultation amongst the Italic Muses 
by the birth of Tasso’s Jerusalem—by the 
captivity of Sadi overwhelmed the Persic 
Muses with unspeakable grief,”—“ dato in 
captivitatem Sadio Persicas Musas mcerore 
prostravit.” 

They were refreshed and consoled by 
the generosity of a rich merchant of Alep- 
po, who soon after paid the ransom of the 
poet to the Christians, and was so much 
pleased with his good breeding and wis- 
dom, that he gave him the hand of his 
daughter with a handsome dowry. Ran- 
som from captivity, a rich heiress, and a 
bag of ready money, was a windfall, suffi- 
cient, it might be supposed, to satisfy < 
needy poet, “who had not only begged his 
bread in the dress of a Dervish, but done 
hard work without wages in the bargain. 
But, alas! for poor human nature, vand 
Sadi, or “the Happy!” The poet’s new 
bride turned out such an incorrigible ter- 
magant that poor Sadi had no comfort 
from morning te evening. His contem- 
plations were » all broken and disturbed, his 
long, smooth Persian lines gnarled and 
twisted, and so desperately “hen- pecked 
was he, as to express a doubt whether his 
former captivity, or his present liberty 
were the harder to bear. We find other 














expressions, in his works, of unqualified 
and bitter disgust at his new felicity, his 
rich bride, and of hatred and aversion to 
the whole sex. How Sadi escaped from 
this new misfortune, whether he deserted, 
was driven away, or paid his ransom from 
this second captivity, we are ata loss to 
know. She may have died in the interval, 
for we find him not long afterwards a 
great favorite in the Court of Abubekir, 
Here it was that he enjoyed fully that 
contemplative tranquillity he had for so 
long desired, and here he wrote, or finished 
at least, the work which has rendered him 
immortal 

Gulistan—the name he gave to his book 
—signifies a bed or collection of roses, 
strictly, a Rosary. Its name is derived 
from the incident which first led to its pub- 
lication. Walking with one of the few 
whom he admitted to his conversation, or, 
as others have it, whose importunity he 
could not get rid of, he referred to a 
bunch of roses his companion had col- 


| lected, admonishing him to reflect how 


soon they would wither and die, and how 
much worthier of being carefully gathered, 
and diligently preserved, were those roses 
which never fade, and never fose their 
beauty and their fragrance. By this style 
of comparison, familiar amongst the East- 
erns, he meant to indicate the precepts of 
moral philosophy, illustrated from various 
sources, which formed the usual subject 
of his musings and his discourses. His 
visitor instantly cast away the flowers he 
had collected, and told Sadi that he de- 
sired nothing more than to possess those 
ever-blooming roses of which he spoke. 
The plan of the work, of which this in 

cident was the occasion, is very simple. 
It is divided into short sections, includes 
every variety of metre, and even passages 
of prose. Each section is an epigram, a 
fable, or a short ode, as the case may be, 
containing some moral maxim, mostly illus- 
trated by some of the observations of na- 
ture, of which Sadi’s mind was a perfect 
store-house. Sometimes he is facetious, 
sometimes sublime, often descriptive, and 
always accurate and keen. Amongst 
Sadi’s anecdotes, pious aspirations, and 
original comparisons, some striking sen- 
tences are found. A quotation from him, 
now quite common, are the lines which 
Mahomet II. is said to have repeated at 
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the taking of Constantinople. “The spider 
holds the veil in the palace of Czesar, and 
the owl stand sentinel in the watch-tower 
of Afrasyab.” His advice sometimes is 
tinged with a satyrical dye. As a strata- 

em for getting rid of importunate friends, 
Fe says, ‘‘ Lend to those who are poor, and 
borrow from those who are rich.” Else- 
where, he says, “ Take your wife’s opinion 
and act in opposition to it.” 

He gives an account in one place of an 
adventure which happened during his less 
palmy days. He was chaffering with a 
merchant for a house which he desired to 
purchase, when a neighboring Hebrew 
came up, and with great volubility of 
tongue assured the poet that the price re- 
quested was reasonable, and the house 
without a single defect, as he well knew, 
for he lived next door to it. ‘“ How canit 
be free from defects,” said Sadi, “‘ when it 
is so ill-starred as to have thee dwelling 
near it.” And turning to his friend— 
“You ask,” said he, ‘“ seventy-two pieces 
for this house. Now, by Ali, I would not 

urchase it for a mite. But when this 

ewish knave is hanged, as he will surely 
be one day, I will not only pay down the 
seventy-two pieces, but present you with 
a penny or two into the bargain.” 

The Gulistan forms the book of medita- 
tion of the Persians, who even now fre- 
quently meet in their Khawakhanas_ to 
imbibe the moral wisdom of the Bard of 
Shiraz, along with copious draughts of 
highly-flavored coffee. It is the favorite 
book of the nation at large, is frequently 
met with written on parchment, with 
arabesqued margins, and gilt edges; and 
the oriental ladies carry portions of it 
pendant from the neck, as the western 
ladies do their smelling-bottles. 

The work has been translated into 
several languages. A copy of it in the 
Moorish tongue, written in Persian letters, 
was brought to Europe from India by 
Monsieur Anquetil Du Perron.* George 
Gentius published a Latin translation of it 
in Amsterdam, in 1651. It has been also 
translated into the Turkish idiom, and 
there is an English version of it taken 
probably from the Latin of Gentius. 
Guadagni and Sir William Jones have 





* See his Zendavesta, Tome-I. Appendix, page 
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translated portions of his Gulistan and 
Bostan, i. e. “‘Orchard” into Latin; and 
Professor Wilson, in the “ Asiatic Re- 
view,” has rendered some passages into 
English. 

In French there are several versions of 
the Gulistan. ‘The best known is that of 
the Abbé Gaudin; the oldest that of 
Monsieur De Ryer, published in Paris, anno 
1634. “A Persie Anthology, published by 
the Academy of Vienna, in 1778, contains 
extracts from his works in Persian, with a 
literal version in Latin. Besides his Gulis- 
tan and Bostan, we have another work of 
Sadi’s, entitled “‘ Molamaat,” a word sig- 
nifying beams, or sparks. 1 

Voltaire, in his usual flippant manner, 
takes it upon himself to say that the 
Gulistan “ne vaut pas grande chose” 
after all. But Voltaire did not understand 
Persian, and the extract he gives is the 
best refutation of his judgment. He 
probably translated it from the literal ver- 
sion of Gentius, and gives us Sadi’s idea of 
the Supreme Being :— 


“Tl sait distinctement ce que ne fut jamais— 
De ce que n’entend pas son oreille est remplie: 
De léternelle burin de sa prevision 
I] a trace nos traits dans le sein de nos méres. 
De l’aurore au couchant il port le soleil; 

Il séme de rubis les masses de nos montagnes. 

I] prend deux gouttes d’eau, de l’une il fait un 
homme, 

De l'autre il arrondit Ja perle au fond des mers. 

L’étre au son de sa voix fut tiré du néant. 

Qu'il parle et dans instant l’univers va 
rentrer 

Dans les immensités de l’espace et du vide : 

Quil parle et Punivers repasse en un instant 


Des abimes du rien dans les plaines de |étre.” ~ 


There is a fable in the Bostan the pur- 
port of which has been transferred to 
every language. The Latin translation 
by Sir William Jones is so beautiful that 
we are sure the classic reader will thank 
us for transcribing it. The fable is re- 
ferred by Chardin, (Voyages de M. Le 
Chevalier Chardin en Perse. Amsterdam: 
1735) and is quoted by Addison. Sir 
William’s elegant and accurate version 
we take from his “ Poeseos Asiatic 
Commentarium,” which has now become a 
rare book :— 


“ Rigente molles imbre campos Persidis 
FE nube in equor lapsa pluvie gattula est, 
Que cum modestus eloqui sineret pudor 
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Quid hoc loci? inguit, quid rei misella sum ? 
Quo me repente ah quo redactam sentio !— 
Cum se verecundanti animula sperneret, 
Illam recepit gemmeo concha sinu ; 
Tandemque tenuis aquula facta est unio. 
Nunc in corona leta Regis emicat 

Docens sit humuli quanta laus modestie.” 


That the plain English reader may 
have an idea of what is going on, in de- 
fault of a better, we will give him the 
sense of the fable in a version of our 
own :— 


From a cloud a lucid droplet 
Falling toward the summer main, 
Like a tear upona mirror, 
Sought concealment, but in vain. 


“ Where,” exclaimed the tiny stranger, 
“ Where, poor outcast, shall I fly? 
There’s no place in this vast ocean 
For so mean a wretch as 1!” 


Self-despised the little rain-drop 
Thus its lowliness confessed, 

When a shell its wreathed chamber 
Gently oped to yield it rest. 


In that cool retreat the droplet 
Soon became a precious gem. 

Humility’s reward proclaiming 
It now adorns a diadem. 


The writer was once acquainted with an 
old Chaldzan, named Dinha Bar Yunan, 
who was full of odds and ends from the 
Persian poets, and frequently quoted them 
for the amusement of his friends. He 
used to talk of Enweri, and Ferrehi, as if 
he had met them; named Sheik Ferdousi 
with great veneration, and spoke of “ that 
old rogue,” Sheik Sadi, with as much 
familiarity as if he had gone to school with 
him. One of the stories he used to tell 
about Sadi may not be unacceptable to the 
reader. It ran somewhat in this strain :— 

“One of the queerest peculiarities that 
queer old rascal Sheik Sadi possessed 
was, that he hated the Jews, and could 
not bear to meet a Jew without getting 
into a flaming passion. Well, once upona 
time, Sheik Sadi was travelling on board 
of aship, in company with twenty-nine pas- 
sengers, thirty counting himself, and, sin- 
gular to say, one half of these passengers 
were Mussulmans, and the other half of all 
the wide world what should they be but 
Jews. Bye-and-bye, a terrible black storm 





came on such as had never been seen or 
heard of in those seas before. The ship 
pitched this way and that way, and tossed 
and jumped, until every body thought 
they were going down to the bottom of the 
sea as quick as they could. They threw 
into the sea every thing they had on board, 
and finally, the danger still increasing, the 
captain, like a great big brute of an unbe- 
lieving infidel, told them that it was no use 
making a long story of it—that the pas- 
sengers must be decimated, so that part 
should be thrown overboard, or the whole 
would certainly die ; for that with such a 
multitude of people on board he could not 
reach the port. You may imagine the 
horror and dismay of those luxurious 
Turks and grovelling money-worshipping 
Jews at such an announcement. But 
there were no two ways about it. If the 
captain were obeyed, there was hope for 
some of being saved—certain inevitable 
death for all was the alternative. 

The fat Mahommedans tried to wheedle 
and coax the Jews to make heroes of 
themselves—show the force of their reli- 
gion by despising danger. They offered 
them money, and then tried to overawe 
and browbeat them into submission. 
All to no use ; for the Jews would do any 
thing to please their highnesses, but as to 
pitching themselves to the sharks for any 
body’s sake this they stoutly refused even 
to listen to. The danger pressed, and, 
finally, the terrible mode of ballot was re- 
sorted to. Old Sadi was chosen to con- 
duct the affair of which life or death was 
the result, and in which he was himself 
involved. With admiral coolness he signi- 
fied to the companions of his religion to 
keep good courage, and not fear being 
made bail-water of, while any Jewish flesh 
furmed part or parcel of the cargo, but to 
occupy promptly the places he would as- 
sign to them. He then selected number 
nine for the counting, and asked the Jews 
whether they desired him to begin by a 
Jew or a Mussulman. “ A Mussulman, of 
course,” was the reply. He then an- 
nounced the number chosen; and they 
after having agreed that every ninth man 
up to fifteen should submit to his fate for 
the salvation of the rest, he disposed them 
in order for the counting. Every man 
was obliged to keep the place which had 
fallen to him. Sadi proceeded to count 
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one, two, three, up to nine, and it was a 
Jew: nine more another Jew, another, 
another, and another. “To be short,” ex- 
claimed Dinha Bar Yunan, “ all the fifteen 
were Jews, so that all the Jews, and none 
but the Jews, were thrown splash into the 
waves. How did thishappen? This was 
the secret, and if any of you can find it out 

ou may. Ha! ha! ha! he! hoo!” said 
the old Chaldzean, throwing himself back in 
his seat, laughing and chuckling until the 
tears ran down on his beard. 

The secret was contained in six Persian 
verses, (which are found in some editions 
of the Gulistan,) and which the old Chal- 
dean explained to the writer on condition 
that he would put them in Latin. This 
was done, as well as could be, in the fol- 
lowing epigram. The reader must remark 
that wherever any white object is named 
it signifies a Mussulman—wherever any 
black object it means aJew. Now for our 
epigram :— 

Bis duo sint Turcae—quinque Indi—sint duo 
Greci— 

Post quos turpis erit rite locandus Arabs, 
Tres luces—nox una—dies una—et duo 

noctes— 

Falconesque duo—tresque fuant Coraces 
Pone venit lune similis—tum corpora, quorum 

Sintque duo ex ebeno—sintque duo ex ebure. 
Ultimus Hebreus. Nonum tunc expule quem- 

ue 

Seipet et Hebreus sic perimendus erit. 


This, though we say it ourselves, is 
ae decent Latin. We must give a 
iteral English version of it. Shade of 
a Walker smile on the desperate ef- 
ort ! 


Put first four Turks—then five of Indian face— 
Two Grecians—and one ugly Arab loon— 
Three days—one night—one day—and two 

nights place — 
Two falcons—three crows—and a silver 
moon— 
Two of ebony —two of ivory—one more Jew. 
Reject each ninth, and you'll kill Jews all 
through. 


Whew !—Try it, reader, with thirty 
domineaux, or chess-men. Put white for 
Turks, and black for Jews, according 
to the number given: then, count, and 
count, and count, ejecting every ninth, 
and, after fifteen rounds, you will find that 
you have thrown out all the blacks, and 
retained the fifteen whites. 





What was a mystery to the people who 
heard of this incident, and to our worthy 
friend Bar Yunan, came from the adroit 
collocation of the men. If you want the 
mathematical reason of all this, you can 
find it by putting down thirty white chess- 
men. Begin then to count from the first, 
and, when you come to the ninth, remove 
the white man and put a black one in his 
place. Then count on to the ninth again ; 
displace him with a black one, until you 
have removed nine whites and put in nine 
blacks, Then count again, rejecting all the 
nines, and “ you'll kill Jews all through.” 
Undoubtedly, this is the way in which 
Sheik Sadi found out his plan for giving 
the Jews a cold bath. 

We happen to have at hand another ex- 
tract from Sadi’s Bostan, which, as it con- 
tains a beautiful moral, we will transcribe 
for the edification of. the readers. It is 
copied from a foreign Review :— 


“ Smile not, nor think the legend vain, 
That in old times a worthless stone 
Such power in holy hands could gain 
That straight a silver heap it shone. 
Thy alchemist contentment 
Equal is stone or ore to thee. 


“ The infant’s pure unruffled breast 
No avarice nor pride molest ; 
He fills his little hands with earth, 
Nor knows that silver has more worth.” 


“The Sultan sits in pomp and state, 
And sees the Dervish at his gate ; 
And yet of wealth the sage has more 
Than the great King with all his store. 


“ Rich is a beggar, worn and spent, 
To whom a silver coin is thrown ; 
But Feridun was not content 
Though Ajum’s Kingdom was his own.” 


Sadi is represented as a man of very 
pure and simple habits. He shows fre- 
quently in his writings a strong devotional 
feeling—a longing for something to fill his 
heart, sickened at the worthless vanities of 
this "worldly-minded world. He perform- 
ed several times the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
seeking the friendly intercession of the 
Great Prophet at the throne of Allab. 
And certainly if he had really been a 
prophet sent upon earth to recall the 
straying children of Ishmael to the worship 
of their Creator, it would be hard to blame 
Sadi for thinking that even in Paradise he 
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would continue to feel an interest in their 
welfare, and that Allah would not turn a 
deaf ear to his supplications in behalf of 
his former disciples. Probably, however, 
his love of romance was the chief motive 
of these voyages ; and however much we 
may admire a pilgrimage to some hallowed 
spot where the Almighty was once pleased 
to manifest his power, when undertaken 
with feelings of unostentatious humility, and 
sincere devotion, we can see nothing but 
common-place sentimentality in the _rov- 
ings of a worshipper of self who goes a 
long distance to adore an idol he can al- 
ways find at home. 

Sadi reached a very advanced period of 
life, having passed his hundredth year. He 
was buried with great solemnity on a moun- 
tain near Shiraz, where a garden and lake 
sacred to his memory are guarded by a bro- 
therhood of Dervices, under the protection 
of the governor of the city, so inviolably 


that even the fish of the water honored by 
the memory of Sadi are never molested or 
extracted with impunity. 

Century after century has rolled away, 
each burying the tomb of the bard, as it 


were, beneath a new stratum of earth, and 
yet the name of Sadi is lisped by the chil-’ 
dren of his country as familiarly as a house- 
hold word. Few have heard of the glory 
of the Sapors, and fewer still of the proud 
expeditions of Yesdedgerd. No one cares 
about the Caliph Kader Billak, although 
he was a great prince, and nobody troubles 
himself about Mahmoud Sebettighin. Yet 
the glory of Sadi, who had once to beg his 
bread in the sack of a Derwish, will sur- 
vive long after the Derwishes are forgot- 
ten, along with the creed itself, which once 





threatened to bear the blood-stained ban- 
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ner of conquest from the rising to the set- 
ting of the sun. Here in a new continent, 
gentle reader, thou hearest of Sadi, feelest 
pity at his reverses, smilest at his facetious 
remarks, which excited the Persian to mirth 
long before the Sophi took his seat upon 
the throne of Ispahan. What knew Sadi 
of our Review, which, after all, is merely 
the best issued from a continent unheard 
of until a few centuries ago? Still, long 
may you wait before we will spare any of 
the space given to a record of Sadi’s wan- 
derings, to register the forgotten exploits 
of the Bouyah dynasty, the combat of 
Rustem and Afrasyab, or even the later 
campaigns of Thamas Kouli Khan. Those 
who once fed the poor bard in the hour of 
hunger, owe their glory to his undying 
strains. The fame of monarchs and war- 
riors, to be preserved, must be embalmed 
in the fame of the poet. What remains of 
them is merely a lifeless corse; but the 
glory of the bard is the myrrh and the in- 
cense, the aromatic gin which preserves 
them from corruption. Oh, if people wish 
to be immortal, why do they not become 
poets? Or, as this is impossible, why do 
they not love the sweet strains of the muse, 
that loving them in return, she may reward 
their devotion by immortality, which all 
their exploits tend merely, not to seize 
upon by themselves, but to merit of her. 
“ There were heroes,” says the Latin Saadi, 
“before Agamemnon, but because no poet 
told of their valor, they have been lost and 
forgotten in the obscure night of time.” 


“ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes illachrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia Vate sacro.” 

Horace, lib. vi., ode 9. 
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We propose to consider this subject 
categorically, That is, we design to start 
from a fixed point in intellectual space, 
and produce ideas in an absolute right 
line to another point. The order of the 
category will be new, and by no means 
syllogistic, yet we hope to proceed by a 
natural gradation, and, if the reader will 
be indulgent, we will endeavor to make it 
pleasant to follow. 

It will be thought, perhaps, a very re- 
mote point from the one indicated by the 
title, to begin with an essay on MANNERS. 
But we rely on our ability to make it ap- 
pear not so as we go on. 

Manners, then, are necessary to man be- 
cause of his possessing a conscious soul. 
The brutes that lack discourse of reason are 
without them. They do not think what 
they do, nor do they seek to affect their 
kind otherwise than through the various 
blind instincts with which they are en- 
dowed. Even among those orders pos- 
sessing the largest amount of brain, and 
presenting in appearance the nearest re- 
semblance to humanity, we discover only 
rude indications of manners. Among the 
great herds of apes who throng the wilder- 
nesses of South Africa, travellers have not 
been able to observe any indications of an 
aristocracy based on other grounds than 
that of superiority in strength and feroci- 
ty. Neither can monkeys be taught man- 
ners, in any true sense of the word. True, 
we remember a monkey who used a large 
wooden eyeglass, and took off his cap on 
being presented with pennies, but it did 
not appear that he fully comprehended 
the purport of his actions, and the cour- 
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tesy which is manifested under the dread 
of immediate personal chastisement is not 
of the right breed. The Caffrarian chim- 
panzees exhibited at the museum have 
had as good opportunities as any of their 
kind with whom we have been personally 
acquainted, yet beyond a childish way of 
showing displeasure by pouting out the 
lips, they appear quite destitute of man- 





ners. We make an exception in the case 
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of the Sumatra orang-outang: that he has 
no manners does not arise from incapaci- 
ty, but'a philosophical indifference ; it is 
impossible to gaze on that sublimely ab- 
stracted countenance and not feel in the 
presence of a profound thinker. General- 
ly speaking, however, monkeys, and all 
the inferior brute creation, are an unman- 
nerly order of existences. They are sim- 
ply “‘ earnest creatures.” Whatever they 
undertake to do they set about zealously, 
and without the least regard to appear- 
ances. They belong to the physical force 
party. They have no presiding con- 
sciousness, no sense of position, no respect 
for character, no ideas of propriety, grace, 
or beauty. Man can only resemble them 
when he is, not insane merely, but in a 
state of extasy, acting from pure impulse. 
For it is impossible for a man, whether 
savage or civilized, to divest himself of his 
faculty of seeing himself as an object, and 
knowing that others can read his charac- 
ter in his looks and actions as well as in 
his words. That there are men who ap- 
proach very nearly, in this respect, the 
brute condition, who are so indifferent or 
obtuse as almost to lose this personal con- 
sciousness, is no argument against the 
general truth. ‘These areexceptions. The 
mass of mankind have an ever-present 
sense of propriety and impropriety in the 
motions of their bodies and limbs. They 
control themselves in their attitudes with 
respect to the opinions of those around 
them, and their own notions of elegance. 
They know that qualities of character con- 
vey habits to the body, and they natural- 
ly wish to appear well to each other. 
Hence every nation has its code of man- 
ners, and as human nature is the same in 
all, so the general ideas of what manners 
express are much the same the world over. 
A dignified carriage is the same in Persia, 
in China, in civilized Europe, and on 
the western prairie. The manly heart is 
conquered by revelations of tenderness 
iven through graces not much varied by 
ashion in every quarter of the earth 
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Custom does but reach the outer rind of 
manners. It shapes clothing, and _per- 
etuates many conventional ceremonies. 
But witbin, there is an universal language 
of manners that is everywhere understood, 
and is the same now that it was years 
ago. The bearing of men towards each 
other in the daily contacts of life must 
have been in Greece and Rome very much 
what it is in New-York, and not materially 
different even in the antediluvian period. 
Our bodies being of the same general 
mould, and the various passions and pur- 
oses of the soul being generally resem- 
lant, it is not very wonderful that there 
should be a general consent in all 
the great families of mankind as to the 
elements of manners. The race have con- 
cluded, (with but a single exception that 
we ever read of,) that it is more becoming 
to carry about this forked body on its two 
legs than upon all fours. In no part of 
the globe would it be considered a token 
of respect for one to strike another in the 
face. Moreover, we all, or nearly all, 
wear clothes. Who teaches men, in cli- 
mates where it is not needed for protec- 
tion, to cover themselves with these su- 
perfluous lendings? Who but the Power 
whose care teaches the water-fowl his way 
through “the desert and illimitable air?” 
In other words, we are so constituted 
that we cannot put away our reason. We 
must preside over and control ourselves, 
and hence we require these concealments. 
Lay aside our clothing and the reservation 
imposed on us by manners, and in what 
should we differ from our cousins the apes ? 
There would be no other mode of settling 
disputes than to fall to, pell mell, and fight 
it out. This would be an extension of the 
inalienable rights of freemen to which we 
may be confident the species will never 
attain, through all its phases of progression. 
Whatever the French madams may write, 
woman is still an intellectual creature, pos- 
sessing the faculty of choice, and capable 
of deep affection. She desires to keep the 
world quiet, and in such a condition that 
her finer nature shall have room in which 
to develop itself. She has reason, and 
she does not wish to be under the domin- 
ion of might. Hence she shames men 
into addressing her in the respectful forms 
of manners. Man also, as age comes upon 
him, and those that he loves and would 





make happy spring up around him, finds 
a necessity that he should intrench himself 
within the barrier of ceremonies. In fine, 
manners are the first fruit of our conscious 
reason. The first act of human intelli- 
gence, after the animal impulses, is to 
clothe the body ; and this clothing is the 
first evidence of the living soul. The ex- 
istence of manners is the next. 

We cannot “utter ourselves,” as it is 
called, except through these old modes, 
We may, it is true, strive to avoid reason, 
and resolutely talk nonsense, or assume 
strange eccentricities. Men constantly 
contrive to exhibit their folly in one way 
or another. One swings his arms and 
utters paradoxes in a pulpit; another, in 
his closet, cold-bloodedly murders the 
Queen’s and the President’s English ; an- 
other is content to disfigure his counte- 
nance with a “great peard.” Even these, 
though they persist in such absur’ities til! 
habit makes them almost second nature, are 
not so ignorant of their oddity as they would 
often appear. It is not so easy a matter 
for men to escape themselves, and make 
themselves believe that they are somebody 
else. 

Whatever we do, or say, or think, is 
under the superintendence of the conscious 
reason. When we “utter ourselves,” we 
know what we are uttering. When we 
allow ourselves to be intoxicated with pas- 
sion or with wine, we know it before and 
after, and often at the time, though we 
will not then perchance admit it. ‘The life 
of our souls is such that we see ourselves. 
We know all the while, to use a New Eng- 
land expression, ‘what we are about.” 
We are obliged to contain ourselves, and 
put on clothes and conform to manners. 
The infinity of our faculties is subject to 
the nobility of our reason. Tempests and 
whirlwinds pass over our being, to which 
we must not succumb. The evil of the 
world breaks our wills, breaks our hearts; 
were it not for the judgment, and the strong 
bonds of the manners it imposes upon us, 
the common experience of life should make 
savages of us at once, and setall the world 
to cutting each other’s throats. 

What is the use of living 9 Js it for the 
hope of enjoyment? Theaged tell us that 
is buta dream. Experience teaches the 
same lesson. Each passing year brings on 
a heavier burden than its predecessor. Let 
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any one look forward with unblenched 
gaze into the probable future, and ask him- 
self what he is likely to gain by cumbering 
the earth a few years longer. Care and 
sorrow increase with age, and most of the 
wisest who have declined far into the vale 
have been glad to lie down and rest. We 
all know the sors inevitabilis. Preachers 
are telling it to us ; funerals meet us in the 
street. ‘The poet has expressed the voice 
of *..nanity in Hamlet’s soliloquy. Our 
ainter has shown us the Voyage of Life. 
Vhy should we live? Is there any mo- 
tive, when we look into the very truth of 
things, which should hold us here any 
longer? Can we by argument convince 
ourselves that it is not better to be out of 
the world at once ? 

Suppose, then, we were to yield to what 
appears most reasonable, and truly “utter 
ourselves,” what other could we say than 
“Let us depart in peace?” The united 
voice of mankind would testify that there 
is nothing in life worth living for. And 
the same voice would also bear witness 
that as far as appears to our reason, there 
is no life beyond the grave. 

But this is written for a Christian audi- 
ence, and here is no place for a sermon. 
The point is this: we have seen that man- 
ners are the fruit of the conscious reason. 
But they and the reason which controls 
them are not all of us. We areimperfect, 
in an imperfect world, and our religion 
teaches us to bear up bravely to the end, 
in spite of reason.* We are here, in short, 
and it is noble as well as our duty to make 
the best of life till the king of terrors 
comes and takes us away. We must look 
upward. We must persevere in those 
ways which are best for ourselves, and 
kindest for those around us. We must 
remember in whose image we were created, 
and not hate our fellow-men. We must 
imitate the loftiness of our great poets, and 
never lay down the love of knowledge and 





_ * Perhaps we shall be sneered at for not omitting 

in a literary article the religious consideration 

which here naturally arises. Some remnant of 
Jhristian faith is, however, not inconsistent with 

literature. The following from Shakspeare’s will, 

png as if not intended as merely an idle form of 
ords: 

*“ First. I commend my soul into the hands of 
God my Creator, hoping and assuredly believing, 
through the only merits of Jesus Christ my Saviour, 
to be made partaker of life everlasting ; and my 
body to the earth whereof it is made.” 


beauty, and the heart’s gallantry. Age 
must not wither us, nor the petty cares of 
existence break our spirits. 

Or if we must consider life apart from 
the all-commanding precepts of our reli- 
gion, there is a proud satisfaction in bear- 
ing the banner of strength as a signal for 
others, and in saying, ‘“‘ We feel—we feel 
it all, but.we will not yield !” 


“The innocent brightness of a new-born day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The clouds that gather round the setting sun 

Do take a sober coloring from an eye 

That hath kept watch o'er man’s mortality.” 


Considering it, not as a duty, but as a 
natural impulse of our nature, we do feel 
a satisfaction in giving others as much as 
possible of the fruit of our experience. 
Every one that is not a bad man wishes 
well to those around him. He desires to 
help in the work of progress, to instruct 
those who know less, to learn of those 
who know more, to make the world he 
lives in happier. He has compassion for 
suffering, and pity for ignorance. He 
wishes to smooth the asperities of the 
rough journey to himself and all with 
whom he is brought in contact. 

Now, the question is, in what way can 
we accomplish most to the purpose? It 
must be recollected that every one, how 
benevolent soever he may be, must live 
the greater portion of his life for himself. 
He must attend to his business, and he 
has a right to domestic comforts. What 
is the best mode of bettering others with 
the least inconvenience to oneself? 

If manners, using the word as hereto- 
fore, in its most comprehensive sense, are 
not a conventional affectation, but a neces- 
sary consequence of our conscious presid- 
ing reason, it would seem that so potent a 
means of influence might be brought to 
bear without unlawfulness. In other 
words, we lrave as much right to assume a 
certain deportment towards those whom 
we desire to benefit, as we have to operate 
on them through their understandings or 
their fears. Manners are catching. The 
world readily distinguishes those who 
have been well associated. Good commu- 

nications refine bad manners, as well as 
| evil corrupt good ones. In a word, since 





by the constitution of our nature we are 
| objective to ourselves as well as to each 
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other, we each one of us have the right, in 
spite of all our sinfulness and badness, to 
assume the air of an imagined loftiness of 
being, and thus to use the respect of others 
to make them better, To conquer conceit 
we have a right to assume dignity; to 
assist timidity we may put on a feigned 
familiarity. We are at liberty to retain 
with all a personal reserve which shall 
permit us to be alone everywhere, which 
shall be, if possible, impervious to the 
most searching glance of man or woman. It 
is permitted us to take for granted the cer- 
tainty of what we know, and to use our 
knowledge either through arguments, sim- 
iles, or personal sway, not as uttering our- 
selves, but as working a machine, while 
standing aloof, in a secret, undisturbed 
serenity. 

And it is in such a use, we apprehend, 
that the true answer is to be found to the 
question propounded in the previous para- 
graph. All grades and conditions of life 
are separated by manners. ‘The rude have 
ame species, the refined another. ‘The best 
manners, these which are most graceful, 
while they permit, when it is needed, the 
completest personal reserve with the ut- 
most delicacy towards others, are at once 
the offspring and the defence of refinement. 

When it is needed, we say, that is when 
our comfort or our benevolence demands it. 
But in general the endeavor to conform to 
certain manners has a reflex influence upon 
the character. What is at first assumed, 
in time becomes more real, and habit final- 
ly makes it almost second nature. Thus 
the consciousness of manner, which we can 
assume at will, is not ever-present with 
us, and hence this personal reserve, which 
we are at liberty to use in circumstances 
trying to the nerves, or for the purpose of 
improving others, is not by any means to 
be confounded with an intolerable self-in- 
apeetion. We are as unconstrained with 
good manners as with bad ones; the only 

ifferenee is in the magnitude of our 
sphere. With the manners of a clown we 
should feel uncomfortable (supposing we 
had: the wit to distinguish) among gentle- 
men ;‘but with the manners of a gentle- 
man we aye not to be disconcerted by the 
presence of elowns. We can affect ease, 
and retire inte ourselves. 

To recur now to the question, “ what is 
the best mode of bettering others with the 





least inconvenience to oneself?” We 
answer, not by teaching alone, not by 
argument alone, or persuasion or authori. 
ty, or any laborious agitation, but by the 
silent power of the imagination operating 
through our deportment. There are many 
young around us all agog with shallow 
philosophy ; we cannot spare the time to 
explain everything to them; they won't 
believe us if we attempt it. There are 
many old also quite ignorant and opinion- 
ated—many conceited who can argue for. 
ever—many stubborn, unpleasant, mali- 
cious, coxcombical: must we tell the 
whole truth to every one, and be set down 
for an impertinent meddlesome fellow? 
No. Yet we owe it to ourselves, no less 
than to our Maker, to do as much good as 
we can in our day and generation. And 
so wisely ordered is the system of the 
universe, that we can accomplish much 
through our simple behavior, and without 
interrupting seriously our own business or 
icterferg greatly with our rational enjoy- 
ment—merely in the course of our daily 
walk and conversation—by means of our 
MANNERS. 

There are two sorts of manners, good 
manners and bad. Just as in the world. 
among all classes there are two sorts of 
men—one including those who keep the 
world up ; the other those who bear it down, 
These sorts of men and manners exis! 
under all conventionalities and in all forms 
and races. The roughest old sailor that 
ever sailed the sea may be a good man 
and may have good manners. ‘That is, he 
may be an honest fellow, full of high 
resolution, hope, progress, and all that, 
without knowing it, and may so bear hin- 
self as to have a certain healthful and 
sustaining influence upon his shipmates. 
He may be incapable of littleness and 
meanness, and his nervous system (for it 
comes to that in the extremes of existence) 
may be so firm that he shall impart life and 
vigor to those who are brought in contact 
therewith. On the other hand, a man may 
be nursed in the usages of the most refined 
society, and still be very bad-mannered—a 
perpetual irritation to his associates. 

This does not affect our doctrine of the 
necessity of manners. and the lawfulness 
and advantage of good ones. Neither 
does it admit that manners, though in 4 
sense dependent on character, cannot be 
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considered and discussed separately. All 

ood men are not good-mannered, nor all 
bad ones perceptibly ill-mannered. There 
are many benevolent persons who make 
themselves and every one else rather 
worse than better for being with them ; 
and there are also plenty who by the charm 
of manners deceive eyes as keen as 
Uriel’s, 


«The sharpest-sighted spirit of allin Heaven.” 


Hence it is not only lawful to use man- 
ners as a@ means of improvement, but we 
must do so, if we would not have the battle 
fought in our own country instead of the 
enemy's. Hence also it is not enough to 
know much and mean well, and then to 
set out to argue and vex and perplex the 


| world under the notion of reforming it. 


Hence, in fine, there is a reason for putting 
on the best manners, and a reason why the 
disregard of manners is wrong. We have 
no right to condescend to equalize our- 
selves with our inferiors in endless word- 
conflicts, when, by maintaining towards 
them a benevolent and polite intangibility, 
we may encourage them to strive for a 
higher position. We have no right to 
degrade our rank in social life. A man 
who after long study and rough experience 
has gained a position where he ought to 
claim some respect, is not at the mercy of 
every talker; it is his duty to keep himself 
where he knows he belongs, It is im- 
possible to be refined and at the same time 
to imitate the unrefined. True progress, 
(to speak in abstract words) gives birth to 
a deportment which attracts the inferior to 
the superior, to a dignity in the high which 
itis most beneficial in the low to emulate, to 
manners which elevate by the force of imita- 
tion. 

Suppose A., for example, to be a 
gentleman of learning and good taste ; let 
B. be also a gentleman of a little learning 
and less taste, but very much disposed to 
evaporate in opinions. Their relative rank 
in the intellectual scale shall be expressed 
thus— 


A. 
| 
B. 


If now A. descends to B., places himself 
With him as an undisguised “ self-utterer,” 








and endeavors to talk him up, he only 
lowers himself. Thus— 
Ap. 

For B. does not like to be taught when he 
thinks he knows ; he is only confirmed in 
error by the discovery how well he can 
use his battledore with A. Whereasif A. 
remains quietly in his original position, by- 
and-by B. begins to admit that what used 
to seem conceit to him, seemed so only 
on account of the point from which he 
viewed it. He lives on and finds out more 
and more that A. has been before him in 
many particulars, and gained some true 
ideas. Thus in process of time he gains 
in knowledge and refinement, till he 
stands where A. did when the progress 
commenced, Thus— 

A. 


b 
B. is now in his as leading on C. And 
thus we obtain for a result a constant ad- 
vancement ; whereas by the other course 
we fall into perpetual declension. 

That it is a difficult and often an un- 
pleasant duty to preserve a high station, 
need not be remarked to those whom cir- 
cumstances have compelled to mingle 
much with their inferiors in social rank. 
For persons of quick sensibility and genial 
temper, it is a very hard matter to sustain 


sufficient aloofness from all sorts of people- 


with whom they are brought in contact for 
the good of either. Some, it is true, can 
‘keep up their dignity,” as the saying has 
it, quite instinctively ; but the very ease 
with which they accomplish it arises from 
a want of sympathy, and hence is of little 
benefit to others, while it prevents them 
from profiting by the knowledge that others 
are improving through their example. 
These sort of people care very little, in fact, 
whether either are being bettered or 
made worse; they think only of them- 
selves, -nd love display or power. Such 
dignity as theirs belongs not to good man- 
ners; it is not politeness, but the indul- 
gence of selfish egotism. In the young it 
is the upstart propensity which it is part 
of the business of the truly well-mannered 
to check and eradicate. In the old it is 
pomposity, which it is not in every instance 
against good manners to ridicule. 
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In presuming, however, that we are ad- 
dressing sensible readers, we avoid the 
necessity of making over-nice distinctions. 
The “high station” and ‘aloofness ” 
which superiors ought to maintain towards 
inferiors is not a stiff, haughty, or reserved 
demeanor, a painful rigidity of muscle, 
speech, or action. Such manners separate 
the parties too far, and give rise to a 
reciprocity, not of good feeling, but of 
contempt. The true dignity is assumed 
gut of kindness and tempered with sin- 
cerity. Itis of the kind which separates 
the orders of the angels in Heaven, 


“Where honor and due reverence none neg- 
lects.” 


It isa behavior put on and worn out of 
benevolence to others. Or, if we must 
have everything from selfish motives, to 
keep one’s nerves quiet. 

Every man acquires somewhat of this 
by the compulsion of experience. Among 
schoolboys it is not regarded too great fa- 
miliarity to strike one another over the back, 
ar make one’s wishes known by tweaks and 
pinches. Very soon, however, except in 
the most vulgar and promiscuous castes 
and among intimate companions, young 
men find it necessary to fence themselves 
about with ceremonies. Sudden blows 
and grips disturb the nerves, and wound 
the self-respect. Most people have, or 

_ought to have, too good an opinion of 
themselves to permit their persons to be 
treated with so much indignity. Noli me 
tangere should be the first precept of gen- 
tlemanly etiquette. The only contact of 
man with man should be a brief pressure 
af hands, or touching of noses, such as is 
practised among the New Zealanders. 
Frenchmen may - embrace one another— 
pah! One should as lief embrace a boa 
or a bear as the best friend he has in the 
world. We knew aman who made it a 
cause of instant reproof when another 
slapped him on the knee—and justly, too. 
Such familiarities are unbecoming in gen- 
tlemen ; not because they are against the 
code of etiquette, but because they do not 
comport with the refined individuality 
which gentlemen wish to preserve. In- 
deed we are not certain that there is not 
in such extreme freedoms, as we have in- 
stanced, a perceptible magnetic repulsion. 
At all events, they shock the nerves to that 





———— 


extent that they are inadmissible in refined 
intercourse. 

Some will say, “‘ What foolery is this! 
As if it made much difference how we be- 
have towards each other among friends, so 
long as we are decently 9 and dis sposed 
to be agreeable!” Well, it is not for 
such persons that we are serine They 
will not be able to follow the thought in 
this piece, and will be ready to throw the 
Review aside and doubt whether they will 
subscribe another year to such a missnan- 
cy production. But there are some very 
influential individuals who have nerves as 
well as we. We allude to the American 
Fair. We mean not to be schoolmasterish 
or precise, but only to show, that in de- 
siring us savages to have some regard for 
each other’s feelings and behave with 
courtesy to one another, our sisters and 
cousins are less unreasonable than they are 
aware of. 

In Cincinnati, perhaps, several years 
ago, we lived at a large boarding-house, 
where among other guests was a poor 
actor, whose name was—well—Mat- 
thews ; a mere walking gentleman on the 
boards, a “ perfect stick,” in fact, some- 
what advanced in years, but made up with 
eare, and looking ordinarily a pale and 
somewhat careworn bachelor of chest 
or forty. He was as poor as poverty ; his 

salary in the best of seasons could not have 
been more than ten dollars per week, ar nd 
more frequently it was nothing at ill 
How he contrived to keep on good terms 
with the landlady was a mystery ; yet he 
did 80, and so far as was known spent no 
man’s money but his own. In coats and 
hats he was “obliged to economize, and one 
might behold the same individual on the 
stage in the evening whom he had seen . 
the side-walk in ‘the morning. But 
linen he allowed himself more sande 
and after his landlady’s, the next heaviest 
of his bills was probably that of his taun- 
dress. Poor Matthews! And yet, with- 
out his presence Mrs. Feedum’s house 
would not have been fit to live in. 
he sat at the foot of the table and carved 
the turkey, and was the medium through 
which everybody endeavored to amus 
every body else. He was esteeme d by 
ev erybody, and everybody on arriving at 
the house was told that Mr. Matthews wes 
a “gentleman,” which, as rarely happen 
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happened in this instance to be the truth. 
For this was Matthews’s strong point. 
The first belief of his mind and the first 
purpose of his will was, that he was and 
would be “‘a gentleman.” Poor, broken 
down, apparently, (for he was educated 
above his circumstances,) without much, 
certainly, to look forward to, nothing could 
make him forego this pleasing hallucina- 
tion. He was ‘a gentleman.” He would 
talk and act in accordance with this idea. 
And his idea of gentility was by no means 
alow one. Probably from acting them 
so often, he fancied himself some such a 
person as Horatio or the brother-in-law of 
Beverley. Nothing could disturb the fix- 
edness of this notion. You might jest 
with him, (he was a shocking punster,) or 
you might differ in opinion and outargue 
him, but you could not (you would not 
try) make him understand low or mean 
allusions; and when the wild young fel- 
lows about him suffered themselves, as 
they sometimes did, to fall into not very 
refined expressions, he would stare at 
them with such an expression of ignorance 
on his face, such incapacity to perceive the 
point, that they could not but be confused. 
But this was not from innocence always, 
for actors are perhaps as familiar with and 
keen-scented to unsavoriness as any class 
inthe world. It was his manner. When 
any tempers were by chance ruffled a lit- 
tle, he was sure to break in with something 


gay and familiar, as though all had been | 


smooth as oil. Sometimes the young fel- 
lows in the house would annoy him sorely, 
but they could never quite master him. 
Once one of them, for some reason, was 
going to insult another and provoke a duel. 
Matthews took him aside and said, ‘‘ Now 
that won’t do. If you offer to do that I 
will never speak to you again as long as I 
live. Itis ungentlemanly.” The duel was 
never fought. To another, a very igno- 
rant, impudent boy, he was one day 


obliged to say, “You are impertinent !” | 


It did the boy more good than if he had 
been talked with for an hour. Matthews 
nad a great loyalty towards the Queen, 
and once lost his equanimity when a nar- 
row-minded Yankee would persist in ridi- 
‘uling her personally, after he had urged 
that it was unpleasant to his English ears ; 
inally, said he, “ Because I am an actor 
ind you are a merchant, I suppose you | 


$$ 


think you can insult me with impunity ; 
but I can avoid it; I can leave the table ;”’ 
and he did so in evident anger. The Yan- 
kee, who meant no harm, made a proper 
apology after dinner, and the next day 
Matthews grew eloquent upon the charac- 
ter of Washington and the perfection of 
the American Constitution, for both which 
he entertained a high respect, though no 
persuasion could ever induce him to pre- 
sume so much as to be naturalized and 
vote. A thousand such little occurrences 
were perpetually happening, out of which 
he always came not merely untarnished, 
but with increased brightness. 

The single high notion of what his life 
ought to be, sustained him through pover- 
ty, and enabled him to command respect 
and esteem in a profession which is looked 
upon with peculiar suspicion. It also had 
an elevating effect upon those about him, 
which may have been the means of pre- 
serving some of the younger boarders who 
used to sit near him from contracting vul- 
gar associations. Much of this was due to 
his good sense and kind feeling, but his 
profession led him to cultivate good man- 
ners, and those gave him the means of ac- 
complishing what his sense and feeling 
prompted. He was an example of a true 
artist in manners. 

—In Jeffersonville, not quite a hundred 
years ago, there was and is still published 
a paper called the Oracle, edited by a 
genius whose name is—Job Stew. This 
Job Stew is the sort of creature whose 
presence is enough to vulgarize a whole 
county. Let any one who has ever been 
at Jeffersonville think of the place, and 


| instantly comes up the image of Job Stew. 


For Job is determined to be conspicuous, 
and to have somewhat to say respecting 
the management of everything. He takes 
part in all public meetings—he discusses 





in his paper all sorts of topics, Mesmerism, 
Abolition, Homceopathy, Swedenborgian- 
ism—no matter what—always settling 


| them forever, without the least trouble. 


On the saltpetre Question he was particu- 
larly positive, and brought out many tech- 
nical words to show that saltpetre either 
would or would not explode, to use his 





forcible expression, “under any circum- 
stances whatever.” He affects great fair- 
ness and candor, all the while he is as cun- 
ning as a fox. In the opinion of the bet- 
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ter sort of people he is ambitious and con- 
ceited; in that of the ignorant he is 
extremely wise and independent ; for it is 
to the ignorant that he looks for support. 
He does not think of desiring the respect 
of the educated or the refined. Indeed, 
he hates all who are better instructed than 
himself. It does not suit him that any 
should know more than he. His first no- 
tion seems to be that the world lay in ig- 
norance till the era of his birth, and that 
he was sent here to teach it. Consequently 
he combines in himself all knowledge, and 
has reasons for all topics. If ever he dis- 
claims to know the Whole, it is with some 
such remark as “ We have not looked into 
this subject yet, but when we do, then 
there will be an end of it.”” He thinks he 
has discovered a mode of reforming the 
moral Universe, and is more arrogant in 
arraigning the wisdom of the Creator than 
was the ancient king of Arragon. The atti- 
tude in which he places himself towards 
all superiority is one of defiance. 

Of course Job is a “friend of Humani- 
ty.” He is the friend of whatever is Down. 
He overflows with benevolence for any- 
thing he can Patronize. He is eager for 
the admiration of the -undiscerning, but 
cares not how much he exposes himself to 
the ridicule of the refined. He is never 
able to reach a satisfactory level of humili- 
ty. A plain man he—so modest! One 
of the mass—nothing more. 

His style of writing, which is his man- 
ner before the public—we have watched 
it go down and down, in proportion as Job 
has grown Notorious and Meek. He 
writes now in the spirit of a persecuted 
saint, and in the phrases of the streets aud 
bar-rooms. He does not keep up good 
manners in his style, but appeals to the 
sympathies of the coarse. 

When we observe the low phrases that 
occur so frequently in that newspaper, and 
more particularly, mark the whining spirit 
which pervades it, we cannot but regret 
that it goes every morning to so many 
breakfast-tables in Jeffersonville. For its 
tendency must be to encourage littleness 
of thought and coarseness of speech. Its 
manners are vulgar, and such communica- 
tions, the copy-book teaches us, are to be 
shunned. ‘There are several other papers 
published now in Jeffersonville, neither of 
which (of those that can claim to be re- 





spectable) exercises so debasing an influ- 
ence upon the public taste, and tends so 
directly against refinement, as the Oracle. 

Job Stew must be a man the very anti- 
podes of our old friend Matthews. He is 
an artist in ill manners. 

By the first of these two examples we 
have intended to show how healthful may 
be the influence, under every disadvantage 
of position, of an elevated ideal of charac- 
ter and a firm persistence, in the manners 
and habits growing out of it; by the sec- 
ond, how necessary it is that we should 
endeavor to keep up the distinctions of 
manners, when it is so common for the 
unrefined and unscrupulous to obtain a 
vulgar popularity by disregarding them. 
Next to the duty of procuring an honest 
subsistence, there is hardly any that presses 
more specially upon men than that of pre- 
serving the character and bearing of 
gentlemen. It is taught by Christianity 
and by the nobler part of our nature. We 
are not to yield too far to the importunity 
of sympathy, or the pride of ignorance. 
We have a right to enjoy the higher life 
of refinement, while we encourage others 
to do the same. We surely may be per- 
mitted to select our company, and to sur- 
round ourselves with what shall tend to 
promote our comfort and quiet. We may 
avoid those contacts that offend our sensi- 
tiveness and disturb the repose of our ner- 
vous system. 

It would be better for all mankind if 
we could control our passions and vicious 
propensities, and live in a millennial peace. 
Our reason as well as our religion says, 
“Be ye perfect.” The only true progress 
is the progress towards perfection. But 
now the inquiry arises, which way lies this 
perfection, and how shall we make towards 
it the surest and speediest advances ? for 
that we are now at a considerable distance 
from it is generally admitted. This brings 
us back at once to the question before pro- 
pounded, viz., “‘ What is the best mode o! 
bettering others with the least inconvel- 
ience to oneself ?” . 

We apprehend that what has been said 
of manners, with respect to individuals, 1s 
applicable by the most natural analogy to 
societies ; and that hence, in order to pre- 
serve a high state of refinement in a nation, 
the educated classes must seek to elevat 
and purify the uneducated, not by goig 
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to their level and yielding too far to natu- 
ral pity, but by preserving themselves in 
quietness, and influencing them by the force 
of example. For to refine a nation, there 
should be an elevated national feeling. A 
gentlemanly nation should be of a noble 
spirit, anxious to be just within itself and 
to its compeers, free in thought, speech, 
and action, not intemperate or quick to be 
offended, but severe towards crime. In 
barbarous states of society, men mangle 
each other’s bodies, or knock each other 
on the head, and the punishment of the in- 
jurer is left to the relatives of the injured ; 
the public takes no note of it. Here the 
only law is the permission to avenge. If 
in New Zealand a man eats his friend, his 
friend’s friends may eat him. Men there 
have enough to occupy their attention to 

revent being devoured. In all countries 
where the rights of the person are not 
strictly watched over by society, there is 
more or less apprehension constantly pres- 
ent, to embitter life and put back the 
growth of the arts of peace. Few indi- 
viduals in demi-savage states ever attain 
to the enjoyment of “an elegant leisure.” 
The majority are occupied in providing 
food, acquiring barbarism’s rude substi- 
tutes for civilized luxury, or waging war 
upon each other. 

“ What is refinement ?” some Athenian 
may inquire. “ For my part,” he may say, 
“give me the rude, healthful life of chiv- 
alry or the border wars. Or let me, since 
these are past, push away for the prairie, 
and follow the Oregon trail. Iam tired of 
living cooped in by these iron bars of cer- 
emony.” All this may be, without touch- 
ing general truth. In fact, one’s very re- 
finement, coupled with poverty and extreme 
sensitiveness, whereby he lacks the power 
to keep up manners, may lead him to pre- 
fer a life of adventure, with the sweet re- 
pose of solitude, to one of security, with 
the harassing annoyances of vulgarity. 
This is refinement existing with constitu- 
tional weakness, for which it is in no sense 
answerable. 

The true refinement is simply the largest 
life. Itis preserving as long as we can 
the youth of the soul, the vision and the 
dream. It is keeping up through expe- 
rience those old poetic states which all go 
through at some time or other, though 


dle. It is avoiding, as far as possible, the 
necessity of strictly curbing ourselves with 
reason. It is putting far away the evil 
day when the bright flush of youth must 
be supplanted by the gray wisdom of age. 
The great poets, who are the true pioneers 
of refinement, are the strongest of all men. 
They see and feel more than others, and 
trail the clouds of glory further down the 
declivity of time. Oh, let not us, who are 
yet in the vaward of youth, believe that 
with them the cold judgment always kept 
uppermost—that the whole soul did not at 
some time move together in harmony. 
They, the high priests of Love and 
Beauty, keep alive upon the earth the 
worship of those care-charming divinities. 
With them, though time brings the inevi- 
table knowledge of good and evil, there 
remain golden memories, and they enjoy a 
second youth in the sympathies of those 
who succeed them. There are old men 
who live upon the strength of the young, 
who are ever eager to lift the veil from be- 
fore the face of innocence, and plant in 
hearts where confidence grows wild, the 
poisonous herb suspicion. These are they 
who carry into age nothing of life’s prime ; 
they presume that all must be as seen 
through their bleary eyes. Hence they 
think they do wisely in teaching hypocrisy 
and deceit, and in making the young re- 
semble themselves. Hoary impostors! 
Some such every observer must have seen, 
who seemed kept alive on the verge of 
time by some presension of that fire which 
is to be their element hereafter. They 
linger here breathing death over life after 
the period when they might look for ob- 
\ livion to shield them from our execrations. 
With such and the young there is no bond, 
no sympathy. Their ways only excite 
awe in the weak, and contempt in the dis- 
cerning. They are by themselves. They 
are double-faced. They can pass from the 
performance of the most sacred duties in 
public, to private sensual indulgence. The 
manners of such are only to conceal defor- 
mities. 

But with the wise who retain the esteem 
of youth, there must also be concealments, 
They do not wish to tell everything too 
soon, but to impart strength to meet the 
evil day bravely. They exhort us to so- 
briety, continence, patient labor; but they 





some appear to outgrow them in the cra- 





leave us to drink the cup of life alone. 
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They do not command our respect; we 
yield it unasked. We are glad to recipro- 
cate with them the seemingly distant forms 
of friendship, and to be provoked by their 
example into high thoughts. 

Now these influences of man upon man, 
by which the good and wise may in some 
sort entail their spiritual wealth upon their 
offspring, and leave legacies thereof to their 
friends, cannot be transmitted in an atmo- 
sphere that is chilled with horrors. In 
times of war and anarchy, the arts have 
little power, and the manners are under a 
rough discipline. The theatres were lately 
closed in Paris, and the galleries had few 
visitors. Existence there was, in the course 
of a few weeks, compressed into such nar- 
row limits that all who could do so left the 
ill-fated city. Ifsuch a chaotic state of 
things continues, the nation must go back- 
ward in refinement, even from where they 
are now. There is too much anxiety there, 
too much necessity of consuming the whole 
time in arguments. With perpetual din 
and clamor, how can there exist a high- 
toned social condition? How can we have 
leisure to let the soul expatiate in noble 
or beautiful thoughts, when all is hubbub 
and chatter, and we are obliged to give 
our whole time to the dry business of leg- 
islation ? 

The municipal duties are laborious, and 
they occupy of necessity, and especially in 
such a government as ours, a good part of 
every one’s time. They stand on the same 
footing with the duty of getting a living. 
That is the best mode of providing for 
ourselves by which we gain most with the 
least trouble ; and that is the best gov- 
ernment which gives us most security and 
enjoyment with the least interruption of 
our leisure. Buta government may inter- 
rupt our leisure not simply by insecurity, 
but by compelling us to waste our days 
and nights in perpetual discussion. A 
government that leaves us no time to our- 
selves is little better than one that takes 
no care of us. 

But in order to be little interrupted, we 
must not, nationally as well as individual- 
ly, descend too far from the conscious ele- 
vation of at least a low stage of refine- 
ment. With all mankind it has been 
agreed, that when a man deliberately at- 
tempts to kill another or any of his friends, 


vent it, or if he has done it, to prevent his 
doing such a thing again. ‘This offence 
and some others have ever been regarded 
as such unpardonable breaches of good 
manners as to place the persons commit- 
ting them too low down in the scale for 
sympathy. They are considered crimes 
which nothing can justify or palliate, due 
allowance being made for the heat of pas- 
sion, and that hence the only inquiry is 
as to the fact. Civilized society, which 
has assumed many individual duties, has 
taken the responsibility of ascertaining this 
fact, and then relieving itself of the of- 
fender. It is found best to deal with these 
great crimes in that summary and effec- 
tual manner, in order to preserve the pub- 
lic mind in a condition of healthful quiet- 
ness necessary to refinement. There are 
some crimes upon which humanity would 
gladly close its eyes; it is enough that 
murder has a name. It is quite sufficient 
for our debasement to know that assassins 
walk the earth. The gentle damsel may 
not see without horror a poor drunkard 
reeling along the street; but we confess 
to no effeminacy in desiring to be excused 
from shaking hands with a murderer. Let 
him have his trial: if proved innocent, 
well; but if guilty, let us hear no more 
of him. Let us preserve our nerves in that 
condition where we cannot permit com- 
miseration for such a dreadful crime. ‘To 
have sympathy with such agonies and ex- 
tremes of passion as murderers go through, 
is to inoculate ourselves with bad blood. 
We may anatomize them as a study, but 
it should be a duty we owe to the dignity 
of virtue to resist all ruth for those who 
yield themselves to such atrocious wicked- 
ness, ; 
It is, as we have just observed, neces- 
sary to the social health, that it should be 
so. There are limits to human investiga- 
tion. With our best endeavors we must 
leave much to the justice and mercy of 
Heaven. That there may be murderers 
who will go away into life everlasting, it is 
not profitable to inquire. We only know 
that the world cannot endure them, nor 
bear the presence of any who are cruel to 
those who are protected by all true men’s 
love. We cannot bear their presence, be- 
cause the agitation of their guilt or inno- 
cence tends to keep society in a low state of 





the other has the right to kill him to pre- 


refinement. They are ona level to which 
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the pity of other men will not reach ; we 


“ When the greater malady is fixed, 


only degrade the general tone of manners The lesser is scarce felt. Thow'dst shun a bear. 


in going down to improve them. They 
are enemies to life, outcasts to the first 
law of nature, deniers of the privilege of 
breathing, spoilers of the organs of exist- 
ence and continuance. The universal 
voice of humanity says, “Away with 
them !” 
Morerver, the same profound abhor- 
rence of such wretches, which makes it 
necessary for the living to put them away, 
requires also that they should be deprived of 
life insome ignominious mode, some form of 
death which shall express that they have 
placed themselves without the pale of hu- 
manity, and are to be treated as aliens to the 
race. This is necessary, because the crimes 
which they have committed are so unspeak- 
ably pernicious, it is proper that the whole 
force of the human character should be 
exerted to prevent their recurrence. The 
reason should condemn them, the fancy 
recoil from them, and the pride scorn 
them. All that can spring from the 
deepest determination to wipe out such 
stains from humanity, or express the uni- 
versal strong disgust which they inspire, 
should be brought to bear against them 
Mankind are bound to affect towards them 
the manners of loathing and horror. 
To affect, we say, for we are all aware 
that we are such weakly organized crea- 
tures, it is more owing to circumstances 
than to original difference in power of con- 
trol that we do not ourselves fall away into 
crimes. One feeling, therefore, with which 
we regard our fellow- men who have ren- 
dered “themselves dangerous to life, is that 
af compassion. The blood stills in our 
veins as we look at them; if they are of 
those that we have known, our tears flow 
fast for them. “The pity of it” almost 
persuades justice to break hersword. But 
to yield to these feelings is to yield to 
death. We must strive (for it is best 
for the health both of our body and soul 
that we should do so) to feel as if it were 
far beyond the limit of possibility that we 
ourselves could be tempted to become 
spoilers or destroyers. We should steel 
ourselves against pity as we should against 
grief for the dead; both are natural im- 
pulses, but “that way madness lies ; let us 
shun that.”’ Or to take another sentence 


But if thy flight lay toward the raging sed, 
Thou'dst meet the bear i’ the mouth.” 


If we familiarize our hearts to compas- 
sion for murderers, we learn to palliate the 
crime, and are more likely to become such 
ourselves—to say nothing of the unquiet- 
ness thereby forced upon us by the added 
sense’of insecurity. Both these and every 
effect of encouraging this natural weak- 
ness tends directly against life—against 
simple naked life. And how much more 
against the refined life, the tranquil free- 
dom, gladdened by homefelt delights, the 
pleasures of intercourse, contemplation, 
and the beautiful arts! It is plain that 
the bear must be met “i’ the mouth.” 
We must overcome sympathy for what is 
directly against life. Hence the same con- 
siderations which have been urged as 
showing the necessity of keeping up the 
distinctions of manners in social intercourse 
apply here with the strongest force. It 
has been shown that the best mode of bet- 
tering others with the least inconvenience 
to ourselves requires that we should keep 
in our station, and elevate them by exam- 
ple. But when we come to killing, the 
series ends. We cannot better killers, be- 
cause it is too great an inconvenience to 
have them about us. In other words, the 
lowest form of existence, mere Life, is 
bound to preserve ifs elevation, and not 
communicate with Death. It is enough 
to tolerate maiming and wounding on the 
same level with life, that is, the common 
orb ; but to manifest towards murder any 
other feeling than is implied by putting 
the committer of it out of the way in some 
ignominious mode, is yielding too far in 
those who would keep alive to those who 
would make dead ; it is an extension of 
levelling which amounts to social suicide. 
But there are always in every scciety 
plenty who from ignorance, self-confidence, 
or other infirmities, are constantly, with 
no consciousness of a bad purpose, lower- 
ing the standard of refinement. Indeed, 
with our best endeavors we all come far 
short of what we can fancy of true great- 
ness. The world wears upon our nerves, 
and breaks us continually down, so that 
the great poets, artists, and scholars have 
much ado to keep us above the low forms 





from the same speech of Lear :— 





of sensual enjoyment, And it is upon 
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these extreme limits of the social scale, 
where the line must be drawn with so much 
boldness and firmness that all who are of 
sound mind may see it, that the general 
downward tendencies most universally 
fasten. That men should be sent to pri- 
son for stealing moves the sympathies of 
but a small class ; the crime is so common 
that the majority have often suffered from 
it, and the treatment due to it (the man- 
ners of honesty towards dishonesty) seems 
none too severe. But when a man is hung 
like a dog for a crime which touches not 
one family out of thousands, the sympa- 
thies of a larger number prompt them to 
exclaim at once against the severity of the 
punishment. They do not consider the 
nature of the crime, the measure of its 
guilt, or the consequences it involves. 
There are not a few who hold the blessing 
of life so cheaply, that they are willing to 
go down and cast pearls before assassins 
and ravishers. They would have crea- 
tures men shudder to think of kept among 
us to breathe this air of summer, and walk 
— beneath this blue canopy—as if 
mankind were composed of isolated indi- 
viduals, each of whom was omniscient and 
capable of restoring the dead to life. For 
the extension by society of these privileges 
to such criminals involves the assumption 
of no less powers. 

But we are considering the subject only 
in a single point of view. After what we 
have above remarked respecting the neces- 
sity of affecting towards crimes which 
touch life, manners which express the most 
extreme aversion and horror of which the 
mind can conceive, we must not here re- 
hearse and argue against the common 
views of pitiers of the hanged or to be 
hanged, since if the considerations we 
have urged do not sufficiently instruct 
them upon the point, it were better that we 
should leave them to other teachers. We 
need but remark how very much tempta- 
tion there is to yield to the impulse of 
pity when the punishment is so severe ; 
and then it will be quite enough for us to 
propose a means of lessening this tempta- 
tion so far as regards the compassion ex- 
cited by the fancied pain of strangulation. 

The office of Jack Ketch is, as it should 
be, little envied ; Heaven forbid that we 
should write a line tending to render it a 
whit more desirable. Still, it has its de- 


grees, and if any one’s relatives or friends 
were sentenced to be hanged, he might be 
excused for preferring to have the crimi- 
nal suffer under the hands of an experi- 
enced artist, rather than undergo unne- 
cessary torture from those of a bun- 
gler. So far sympathy might lawfully ex- 
tend. Suppose, gentle reader, our politi- 
cal opponents were to suffer (as some of 
them appear to deserve,) (and plainly it 
would be better for the country that they 
should)—it would be well when ‘twere 
done it were done quickly ; and to that 
end we might cheerfully, in the delay 
which would be necessary for their repent- 
ance, subscribe and import an operator 
from Tyburn. Still, it would not be well 
to have the punishment of death inflicted 
with too much apparent kindness, or with 
any the less ignominious accompaniments 
than those which surround it already. The 
object should be to make it not only death, 
but death abhorred and despicable. 

But must it be made more painful than 
is absolutely necessary ? If so, at what 
limit must the infliction of pain cease ? 
The answer will be, at just that which is 
required to render the death fearful and 
shameful. But is not the apprehension 
sufficiently terrible, coming in the midst of 
life, and surrounded with all that is re- 
volting 2? That this is the received opin- 
ion in the present state of manners need 
not be argued. It is conceded to irrepres- 
sible pity that the greatest criminals should 
be hanged as kindly as possible. 

But we have often thought what a hor- 
rible moment must intervene between the 
cutting of the rope, which the criminal can- 
not but hear, and the dislocation of his cer- 
vical vertebree. The time is long enough 
for him to say in words—“ I hear the axe ; 
I am going!”— of pure mental torture. 
Those who know how much suffering can 
be compressed into such a brief instant, 
may be pardoned for wishing both to save 
him the agony, and deprive those who 
have the bad manners to argue against the 
death penalty, of one suggestion by which 
they operate on the nerves of others. If 
there can be any mode devised which 
shall spare the death-sentenced this mo- 
ment, the bare imagining of which makes 
the seated heart knock at the ribs 
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and which shall also leave the execution 

all its infamy, then certainly (or at least so 

far as concerns the considerations derived 

from manners) it ought to be immediately 
plied in practice. 

Either so, or we should hang them up 
in rough old fashion, steeling our nerves 
against pity with the insensibility which 
characterized the time when gibbeted skel- 
etons shook their chains on every common 
and lonely highway in merry England. 
But though that was an age of much 
health and strong sense, it was not a time 
of general refinement, either in mind 
or manners. Or at least, it would hardly 
be thought a change for the better, were 
society now to relapse into what it was in 
the days of Smollett and Fielding, or even 
a period considerably later. That we have 
grown more sensitive in some respects does 
not prove that the age is degenerate or 
effeminate. In a word, with all respect 
for the simple vigor of the olden time, one 
may now cease to venerate all their usages, 
and consider what they would have done, 
situated as we are. 

Our ancestors abolished torture, and, 
finally, all those barbarous modes of pun- 
ishment, such as drawing and quartering, 
and the like; why should not we, now 
that science has found a means of allevia- 
ting extreme physical suffering, follow their 
example by allowing the benefit of it to 
the miserable wretches whom we simply 
wish to cast contemptuously out of exist- 
ence ? 

If we have a right to hang a man at 
noon-day on the 15th of September, then 
it follows that we have a right to give him 
CuLorororm at noon-day, and hang him 
immediately afterwards, while under its 
operation. The time that his soul is in 
abeyance, neither dead nor alive, is so in- 
considerable that it need not be taken into 
account. On that score, therefore, there 
ean be no objection. 

By this means we avoid for him, not 
only the pain of the actual killing, but the 
agonizing instant of certain apprehension. 
The sponge is applied to his nostrils, and 
all that he is aware of is, that he sinks 
calmly (perforce) into a sleep, out of which 
he is to awaken on the other shore of the 
river of death ; in 
“ The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 





—a journey which some of the very specta- 

tors of his exit may envy him the privilege 

of making so soon. All that is left of him 

is a senseless carcass, which it is fittest 

should be used for the advancement of a 

science whose object it is to save life and 

mitigate pain. 

It seems that this could be accomplished 
with all the manifestations of abhorrence 

which it is necessary for the health and 
refinement of society to maintain towards 

the most heinous crimes. All might be 
the same as now, except such a contrivance 
that the criminal might be seated ere drawn 
up to the beam. As for the actual pain 
of death, the present mode is little more 
awful, save in the horrid instant preceding 
it, which is not physical but mental tor- 
ture. The prevailing opinion among the 
medical profession is, that the pain of dy- 
ing is mere loss of consciousness, which 
those who faint easily have often experi- 
enced. A gentle loss of consciousness 
against a sudden one is all the difference 
between an easy and a violent death. The 
pain of hanging, or probably the worst 
tortures, is nothing to what is undergone 
in fevers. 

But no one who has witnessed death in 
its sudden and awful forms can help feel- 
ing that there is a reason in nature for the 
petition in the Liturgy, to be delivered 
‘from sudden death ;” and it seems a shame 
to deprive a fellow-being of life, however 
necessary it may be to do so, and howso- 
ever just his doom, by a mode which we 
instinctively desire to be delivered from, 
when we have another at our command. 
We surely ought to have more compassion 
for the worst of men than for a dog ; and 
any of our readers who reciprocates the 
attachment of one of those affectionate 
creatures, if he should be obliged to destroy 
him, would hardly deny poor Tray a few 
sniffs of the magical ether. If he would, 
he ought not to have a dog of any kind ; 
and a man unworthy the esteem of such 
large-hearted creatures as Maida or Bevis, 
never ought to have his fire-side graced 
by the presence of a Charlotte or an Alice. 

Moreover, the necessity of preserving 
social health, which demands the penalty 
of death for sinners against life, demands 
also that the penalty be inflicted with no 
avoidable torture, either bodily or mental, 





No traveller returns ;” 


The infliction of any such torture is unkind. 
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revengeful, tending to disturb the nervous 
peace, which is the su; port of refinement 
—in a word, it is contra bonos mores— 
against good manners, and unbecoming in 

civilized Christian people. The gradual 
abolition by our ancestors (already alluded 
to) of cruel modes of punishment, is a con- 
sequence of gradual progress in refinement ; 
though the hearts of men be the same now 
as ever, we are certainly better acquainted 
with the laws of the universe than they 
were, and more delicately sensitive in our 
nervous organization. They made the 
“taking off” as easy to the criminal as 
they knew how to do, and it is lowering 
ourselves to the level of rude nations not 
to follow their example. 

But the soi-disant philanthropists who 
are not ashamed to waste sympathy on 
capital offenders, are also not ashamed to 
expose their superficiality by arguing that 
as the penalty of death has been inflicted 
in milder and milder modes, it would be a 
great step in progress to abolish it alto- 
gether. As if because we go clad in finer 
raiment than our fathers, it would be an 
improvement to go naked! Or as if be- 
cause we sin under plated gold we should 
do well to break at once the strong lance 
of justice! These thinkers do not con- 
sider that the laws of life are immutable, 
and that with all our inventions and changes 
we do not alter the constitution of nature. 
We advance in philosophy, and learn to 
control the elements ; we contrive to-exist 
under less and less irksome restraints of 
government. Thereby we spread over 
the earth, and multiply, replenish, and 
subdue it. But we do not change one 
single law of nature. We do not alter any 
quality of the air, earth or sea, nor can we 
mould anew the fearful and wonderful 
fabric of our life. We are the same all 
through. Murder bears ever the same re- 
lation to life, and life to death. Refine- 
ment has nothing to do with the moral 
part of us, except it be removing us from 
the temptation to coarse vices, and render- 
ing us more susceptible to upward infiu- 
ences. Progress is like one of those 
curves which forever approach a paral’el 
without a probability of ever meeting it. 











But, as remarked previously, if what we 
have observed above, respecting the man- 
ners necessary to be assumed towards 
crimes which are directly against life, be 
not sufficient to put sundry common ob- 
jections to rest, it is demeaning ourselves 
too much to answer them further. 

Or suppose them all granted. Suppose 
capital punishment a cruel relic of bar- 
barism which a few more years will do 
away with. Surely those who think so 
will not object to the use of Chloroform, 
so long as hanging endures. They may 
sign petitions for pardons, and add there- 
to other petitions, praying that if criminals 
be not pardoned, then the mildest form of 
death be used which modern science has 
discovered. This would involve no incon- 
sistency. 

It has not been our fortune to have had 
any near relative or friend who rendered 
himself so obnoxious to the public health 
as to require to be suspended indefinitely 
from society, nor can it be supposed that 
this will meet the eyes of many who have 
been thus circumstanced ; yet we can fancy 
that should it do so, no such persons will 
think we have discussed this topic too 
elaborately or too earnestly. We have 
sought to avoid those passionate displays 
often iudulged in by writers on capital 
punishment, and in their stead link to- 
gether such a chain of suggestions as 
should conduct the reader irresistibly to 
our conclusions. That the argument or 
category, here framed, will be intelligible 
to all minds, we are not so inexperienced 
as to hope ; there must be many who will 
be unable to follow it, many whom a spirit 
of cavilling will hinder from proceeding in 
the path of candid thought, many whom 
we shall be unable, through inability to 
express what struggles tumultuously for 
utterance, to reach. But we cannot help 
hoping that some of these chance sugges- 
tions may be of some avail to manners, 
even if their reference to the particular 
subject be denied. So far the article may 
be acceptable to those who disbelieve as 
well as to those who believe in the neces- 
sity of capital punishment. 

G. W. P. 
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Tue biography of the public man who 
has sought rather to be useful than to be 
voiced in the popular din or in party ex- 
citements, is, for the greater part, to be 
read in quiet measures, a regular policy, 
laws too soberly cast to beget a strife; 
and not in those things of agitation, to 
have borne a part in which, enables men 
to serve themselves, but seldom to accom- 
plish any good for others. The fame of 
civil life seems, in truth, to spring best 
out of those questions which have been 
barren of everything but contention ; and 
it is rather the public passions than the 
public services of the day which bestow 
reputation and power on the living poli- 
tician. Herein Renown would seem, for 
the time, as ill-judging as Fortune herself : 
falsely, however ; for if the politician of 
the hour’s passion win the noisier, the legis- 
lator achieves the more durable name; and, 
writing it deeply upon the permanent form 
of things—-upon systems which, besides 
that they preserve themselves, the nation 
will not let die—cannot well be forgotten. 

Anticipating all this—-as it is the good 
task of cotemporary history to do, when it 
can—we are about to give such memorials 
as we have been able to collect of the life 
of a living man, whose long public labors 
have been as useful as they were little am- 
bitious ; and who will live as much in cer- 
tain lasting parts of our public policy as 
others have vainly attempted to do in con- 
tentions, the eager but short-lived memory 
of which, fades continually before fresher 
ones, themselves, happily. soon to be for- 


gotten in their turn, however much each, | 


for the moment, imagines that it is long to 
fill the world’s eye and be its wonder. 
Samvet Fixtey Vinton was born at 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, on the 25th 
September, 1792. His parents were of 
that excellent class, the upper yeomanry 
of New England, whose intelligence, whose 
morality, whose religious habits, whose 
industry and thrift make them a popula- 
tion not equalled by any in the world, ex- 
cept the Scottish and Swiss; whom they 
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greatly resemble and perhaps exceed, in the 
characteristics which are common to them 
all. He was the eldest of many children ; 
his father a substantial farmer, at ease in 
his circumstances, as far as they can be 
whose ease is the gift of frugality and per- 
sonal toil. 

We do not learn what the youth’s ear- 
lier education was; but it was, no doubt, 
that of his condition—nay, of nearly all 
conditions in New England at that time 
the education, we mean, of the old Common 
School, that admirable popular system 
which has bred up lawyers, physicians and 
merchants, for so large a portion of this 
Union. We need hardly add that the sys- 
tem is one eminently practical, eminently 
adapted to the wants of New England; if 
it were not practical, she, the least fanciful 
of countries, would long since have done 
with it; if not what she wanted, she would 
soon have had what she did want. 

Whether, however, that there the pre- 
vailing competency bestowed on nearly all 
by universal thrift and the extreme’ subdi- 
vision of the land, be narrow, or that the 
habits of the people enforce upon all, from 
childhood, a participation in bodily labor, 
it is certain that this system of schooling 
mixes with itself long and frequent inter- 
vals of work on the farm or at the trade. 
Which is to be considered the vacation, we 
of a Southern region cannot well judge. 
We may imagine, only, that it is the book 
or the field, according as the pupil’s mus- 
cle or brain predominates and invites him 
to this or to that. At any event, the institu- 
tion must afford a sort of Spartan holiday, 
where the discipline at home was purpose- 
ly so secure that an actual campaign ap- 
peared to the youth a relaxation. 

Of a frame originally feeble, young Vin- 
ton did not well support, though always 
full of industry and prompt to every duty, 
the fatigue and exposure of rural toil in 
that rigorous climate, and upon that illibe- 
ral soil. Though he shared, up to his six- 
teenth year, his father’s occupations, he 
was evidently unfit to make them the suc- 
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cessful pursuit of his life ; besides that, his 
capacity and his inclination ran in another 
direction. His head seemed to have stolen 
the vigor from his arms ; that was as in- 
defatigable as these were weak. Excel- 
lence in all that was to be learnt in the 
common school, an early love of study, 
marked him out for something more than 
what Bloomfield has, in his sheepish strain, 
celebrated—* the farmer’s boy.” Nature 
had evidently designed him for effort of 
the mind, not the body ; for a professional 
and public career, not the obscure if useful 
avocations of the husbandman. And if 
the condition of his father, straitened as it 
was by the incumbrance of a large family, 
forbade the expenses of a higher educa- 
tion, our hero had the New England boy’s 
resource—himself. He could teach what 
he knew, in order to find the means of 
learning what he did not know. At six- 
teen, then, probably with his father’s as- 
sistance in the outset, he entered Williams 
College, (Massachusetts,) and during the 
next six years, literally worked his way up 
to graduation by at intervals keeping 
school. It is happy (is it not?) thus to 
see a man forging, out of the ignorance of 
others, arms with which to vanquish his 
own. This manly process, however, is 
quite common in New England, and, in- 
deed, not unknown in Old, though taking 
in the latter a more humiliating form ; for 
sizers (as they are called) are admitted 
into the universities, who are released from 
all further fees by the rather unscholarly 
service of waiting upon the other students 
at their commons. 

His degree thus obtained, our youth, 
upon the same “self-sustaining principle,” 
proceeded to the study of the profession 
which he had meantime chosen, that of 
the law. For this purpose he entered, 
upon the usual terms, the office of a dis- 
tinguished pleader of Connecticut, Stephen 
Titus Hosmer, afterwards Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of that State. Two 
years after, that is to say, in 1816, he was 
admitted to the Connecticut bar, an errant 
knight, armed cap-a-pie with the law, and 
ready, being first well-paid, to do battle 
(further fees being in prospect) for inno- 
cence—or, indeed, guilt—in distress. 
Meantime, however, all the giants and 
dragons in Connecticut, whom a young 
champion would have burned to encoun- 





ter, were bespoke for combatants more 
tried ; and our youthful acolyte of pleas 
was fain, like other maiden knights of old, 
to issue abroad in quest of an attorney’s 
adventures. ' 

He bent his steps to Ohio, then the 
most inviting of the young fields of the 
West. It was fruitful of soil, and likely, 
therefore, to be fruitful of suits ; the latest 
Hesperia of migration, which is ever find- 
ing some fresh 


“Terra antiqua, potensarmis utque ubere glebe,” 


where it may build new seats. As to the 
“potens armis,” its Turnus, Tecumseh, 
had now been subdued ; in the “ ubere 
glebe,” the future staples of corn and 
pork, blessings that Aineas had never 
heard of, and which she of wheaten cake, 
Ceres, never knew, were now bursting into 
abundance. As to law, earlier settlement 
takes, no doubt, little of that along with 
it; the van-guard of marching mind is 
brutal enough—the front of civilization 
quite as savage as the barbarism which it 
chases ; but this sort of civilization had 
now pushed on further, and milder things, 
cultivation and civility, were rapidly fol- 
lowing. New England, who, with the 
better conquests of industry and order, 
brings up the rear of frontier exploit and 
violence, was pouring thither the teeming 
growth of her active population, diverted, 
by a more congenial sky, from its prece- 
ding course upon the South; and was 
sending thither, not individual adventu- 
rers, but 


A multitude like which the populous North 
Poured never from her frozen loins, to pass 
Rhene or the Danaw, when her barbarous sons 
Came like a deluge o’er the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands. 


To be plain, our young “limb of the 
law” made his way to the rising town of 
Gallipolis, which we might have called 
simple Frenchtown, but that among our 
backwoodsmen, who christen cities for us, 
there has always raged a fury for poly- 
syllabic, and especially for Greek names. 
At Gallipolis, then, and not Frenchtown, 
our hero fixed himself, unconnected and 
uncommended, to try unassisted his pro- 
fessional fortunes. 

Excellently prepared for his pursuit, he 
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must have been, in addition to possessing 
jn an unusual degree the personal qualities 
which at once attract confidence ; for we 
find that his first efforts at the bar drew 
public attention, and that the end of his 
first year of practice saw him in the enjoy- 
ment of a large and prosperous business. 
To it alone, then, and to the assiduous 
study which it demanded, he gave himself 
up for the next six years of his life. It 
had almost at once accomplished for him 
success, reputation, friends, the command 
of a good income—all that hopes the most 
uine could have promised him; and 
so much had all this outgone, in its rapidi- 
ty, whatever a modest mind could shape 
to itself of ambition, that he seems thus 
far never to have had any iuought, any 
aspiration, but of the pursuit in which he 
was so fortunate. For what we call pub- 
lic life in particular, that is, party politics, 
he had not the smallest inclination. He 
had not, to be sure, forbidden to himself 
no good citizen can well do it in a repub- 
lic) all concern in public affairs, but he 
had taken, and desired to take, little per- 
sonal share in them; none with a view to 
his own advancement. 

It was, then, with more of surprise than 
pleasure that, in the year 1822, he sud- 
denly found himself, without any agency 
or wish of his own, nominated for a seat in 
Congress by a large meeting of the people 
of his electoral district. The distinction 
was every way such as could not well be 
resisted. It was a voluntary token of the 
popular esteem ; and it then no more im- 
plied solicitation after, than intrigue before 
it. Men had not then, to gain a place in 
the national counsels, to stoop low just in 
proportion as they meant to rise high. It 
was their previous lives that canvassed for 
them, not base compliances to the lowest 
of the mob, nor the calumniating of an 
adversary. In short, if it was not quite 
the golden age of virtue and of Washing- 
ton, it was still the silver century of our 
politics, the time of Monroe; the iron era 
of Jacksonism had not yet fallen upon us. 
Party scarcely existed out of Virginia, to 
whom we owe that happy and wise Jeffer- 
sonian invention banished under the heal- 
ing administration of the second President 
after him. In the contest, friendly and 
fair, which ensued, our young nominee had 





held the seat in Congress for that district, 
the other has since been the Governor of 
the State. r. Vinton, however, bore off 
the oo both; and for fourteen 
years, by @ merited confidence from the 
constituency, continued to be returned with 
increasing majorities, which at last rose to 
between three and four thousand, until, in 
1836, he voluntarily withdrew from public 
life, firmly determined not again to engage 
in its arduous but then apparently fruit- 
less struggles, which seemed capable, at 
the sacrifice of private, of accomplishing 
so little public happiness. 

During this long interval, he took a part 
equally useful and active in nearly all the 
great questions which, following each other 
in a quick succession of new and violent 
measures, agitated and corrupted the coun- 
try from soon after 1823, when Heroism 
first began, down to 1837, when it merged 
into the after-reign of its syeophancy ; that 
dynasty during which Gen. Jackson seemed 
almost to have verified the threat of Charles 
XI. to Sweden, and to have sent his jack- 
boots to govern us. 

From the first, that power of labor, and 
that prompt instinct of the useful, of the 
substance of things, which had so quickly 
made Mr, Vinton a leading lawyer, ren- 
dered him an efficient representative. He 
applied to each question, as it arose, his 
strong powers of investigation ; and as he 
was never the man to waste his time or 
that of the House on attempts at display 
or efforts to shine, the plague of our coun- 
cils, he soon mastered the main business of 
legislation, contributed to perfecting it 
where the young member can best serve 
as he learns, in committees, and early be- 
gan to make himself felt in the origination 
of substantive measures of importance. 

‘The first of these was in the year 1826, 
when he brought forward and carried 
through the House of Representatives a 
modification of the Land Laws as to what- 
ever, by the original ordinance of 20th 
May, 1785, was set apart in order to found, 
in all the future States to be formed out of 
the national domain, a great system of 

popular instruction. By this ordinance,* 
was reserved from sale, in each township, 
for purposes of public education, one sec- 
tion of land, (640 acres ;) that is, one thir- 














two formidable competitors ; the one then 
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* See Laws of the U. States, Vol. I. p. 565. 
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ty-sixth part of the whole surface. But 

is endowment and its beneficent purposes 
was proving—like so many egher fair con- 
ceptions among us—a sad Wfailure, the 
waste of local mismanagement,%r the spoil 
af local combinations. A wretched sys- 
tem of leases and tenantry had, in particu- 
lar, arisen under it, and would long have 
defeated, if it did not destroy, the wide 
social benefits which were destined to flow 
from this noble appropriation. The cor- 
rective which Mr. Vinton brought about 
began, prudently, with an experimental 
change in his own State; his law empow- 
ered the legislature of Ohio to sell the 
school-lands within her borders, and to 
invest the proceeds in some permanent 
productive fund, the income to be forever 
applied to the support of schools, within 
the township for whose use the land was 
originally reserved. Becoming at first the 
law of Ohio only, the benefits of this bill 
have been extended in succession to the 
rest of the new States, and have thus res- 
oued this great humanizing interest, this 
great patrimony of Knowledge, from the 
dilapidation and spoliation which have 
flung away so large a part of the general 
public domain. Few of our legislators 
have had the good fortune to achieve a 
public service greater than this, or which 
will more be felt by posterity in that 
which will forever make its dearest part— 
its moral and intellectual being.* 

Mr. Vinton’s next great public service 
consisted in not an enactment brought 
about, but a cunningly-devised scheme of 
legislation foiled and defeated. During 
the latter term of Mr. Monroe’s Presiden- 
cy, it will be remembered that the restless 
genius in whose head so much mischief 
has hatched (Nullification, Annexation, 
and of late a Southern Convention) pre- 
sided over the War Office ; to the admin- 
istration of which he is reputed (we know 
not how justly) to have first given order 
and efficiency. To that department (we 
need hardly say) is attached the bureau of 
Indian affairs—the government of our In- 
dian tribes. Well: during this his Secre- 
taryship, Mr. Calhoun had conceived a 
scheme of very specious-looking humanity ; 





* For the debate on this Bill, Gales and Seaton’s 
Register may be consulted, Vol. IL, part 1., page 
839, Ist Session of 19th Congress. 








a or for preserving and civilizing the 
Indian races then remaining within any of 
the States, by eliminating them into a 
common territory, which was to be guar- 
antied them forever, and where, under a 
special government established for them, 
they were by association to unlearn all 
their mutual feuds, by association to con- 
tract new affinities ; and, in short, under 
the white man’s guidance rather than 
compulsion, by not constraint, but a 
sort of moral insinuation, they were to 
rise, before very long, into a very pretty 
red man’s Utopia. This project was set 
forth,* in a somewhat elaborate paper 
from the War Office, dated January 24th, 
1825. It displays the numbers of the 
aboriginal tribes within the States and 
Territories—collectively about 97,000, 
without including those in the west of 
Michigan and north of Illinois; the lands 
which they occupy, amounting to a surface 
of about 77,000,000 of acres; and the 
general condition of these septs, which, 
though already enjoying, through the ef- 
forts of missionaries and the contributions 
of benevolent societies, something of edu- 
cation and a tinge of civilized arts, could 
never become incorporated with the whites 
nor form an independent social advance- 
ment for themselves ; they were continu- 
ally swept back from their seats, by the 

ressure of a stronger population, with 
which the denial of civil equality did not 
permit them to fuse; and permanence of 
habitation being thus impossible to them, 
progressive improvement—which can only 
grow out of permanence of habitation— 
could never be brought about for them. 
All this was, as we have said, pressed upon 
the attention of Congress; an appropria- 
tion of $125,000 for the objects recom- 
mended was asked, and, meantime, trea- 
ties and such other preparatory arrange- 
ments as are in the power of the Govern- 
ment, were concluded or set on foot. <A 
great political scheme was thus organized, 
under the mask of humanity towards the 
savage. To help it on its way, a passion 
more active and practical than benevolence 
—interest—was appealed to: the boon of 
the Indian lands within the States was 
held out, to render the plan popular ; and 





*See Document 64, 2d Session of 18th Con- 
gress, H. of R. 
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the ultimate, the sectional aim, was care- 
fully kept out of view ; so that it remained 
undetected during the remainder of that 
Administration. Congress failed, how- 
ever, through other causes, to act upon 
the project. 

The ensuing administration of the War 
Department under Gov. Barbour, found 
this policy actively organized, and in the 

rocess of silent and sure execution: it 
seems, therefore, to have regarded it as a 
settled one ; and it adoped and urged the 
scheme, in a project for “the preservation 
and civilization of the Indians,” communi- 
cated on the 3d of February, 1826, to the 
Hon. John Cocke, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, in answer to a 
request to that effect.* In this paper, the 
considerations that favored this great, and 
as yet ill-understood measure, are devel- 
oped still more earnestly and seductively 
than before; no doubt with much convic- 
tion on the part of Secretary Barbour—a 
man really full of the warmest humanity 
and purest good faith. More fully to ex- 
plain the details of the plan, was, however, 
to enable far-sighted men to detect the 
consequences, for the bringing about of 
which it was originally devised. Mr. Vin- 
ton soon penetrated them, and was able 
finally to defeat them, by making them 
apparent to others. It was, it seems, in- 
tended that, under the plea of the impos- 
sibility of carrying out this great work of 
benevolence otherwise than by uniting the 
Indians in a single region, that region was 
to be drawn on the west and north of the 
line of the Missouri Compromise, so as to 
cut off the formation of any further free 
States in that direction; while the tribes of 
the South, translated almost entirely north 

of the parallel of 36° 30’, should leave 
the slave States an open frontier, across 
which to extend themselves indefinitely 
west. This astute plan would, one may 
now easily see, if executed, have secured 
to the South that permanent political as- 
cendency, of late attempted afresh, to be 
compassed, by the same subtle contriver, 
through a bloodier method, at the expense 
of another unhappy race, the Mexican. 





* See Doc. 102, House of Rep., Ist Session, 19th 
Congress. 






Except in that part of Michigan (then a 
territory) which lies within the peninsula 
of the Lakes, no free State could ever have 
been formed in the West on this side of 
the Rocky Mountains. Thus the growth 
of the free and great West would have 
been annihilated, its weight as a section of 
the Confederacy destroyed, and the entire 
adjustment under the Missouri Compromise 
reduced for them to nought. 

As we have said, active and sure steps 
had been silently taken to carry to its 
consummation, unperceived, this gigantic 
project. The public, suspecting nothing, 
accustomed to look without interest upon 
Indian affairs, and averse to the trouble 
of understanding them, took no alarm. 
Even in Congress, few had the inclination 
or the time to labor through the mass of 
War Office papers, and sift out from them 
a distinct comprehension of what was 
going on in the Indian Department, beyond 
the ways and almost the care of civiliza- 
tion. At last only were documents drawn 
out by call from the archives, which gave 
to view the project and its progress. Mr. 
Vinton’s attention became directed thither, 
and he discovered the reach of the scheme, 
as well as its bearing upon the interests 
and power of the West. He determined, 
at once, to apply himself to its defeat. 
The Committee of Indian Affairs had, for 
two or three successive sessions, reported 
bills for carrying this policy into effect ; 
but those bills had, through the press of 
business, either never reached, or not been 
acted on by the House. In this state of 
things, at the first session of the 20th 
Congress, (in the year 1827-8,) Mr. Me- 
Duffie—then Chairman of the Committee 
of Ways and Means—moved, as an amend- 
ment to the Indian Appropriation Bill, the 
appropriation of the sum of 50,000 dol- 
lars towards removing beyond the Missis- 
sippi the Cherokees and such other Indians 
as might consent to migrate. The real 
object of the measure was not the appro- 
priation itself, but something more impor- 
tant, tocommit the country and draw’ it 
into this policy. 

Tocounteract and expose the movement, 
Mr. Vinton offered an amendment to Mr. 
McDuffie’s proposition, attaching to it the 
following conditions: That no Indian or 
Indians living north of latitude 36 degrees 





+ Settled in 1820, four years before the avowal of 
this Calhoun scheme for avoiding it. 
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south of that line, nor any living south of 
it to be aided in removing north of it. 

Upon this amendment Mr. Vinton made 
a speech, in which he examined and devel- 
oped the whole plan, its effects upon the 

estern States, and its relation to the 
balance. of political power, as between the 
slaveholding and non-slaveholding States. 
His dissourse,* full of weight and sense, 
but marked with the firmness and mode- 
ration which have always distinguished 
him, told at once upon the public atten- 
tion; and although his amendment was 
voted down, yet the debate and the subse- 
quent opposition which it formed to the 
scheme of transferring the Southern In- 
dians north, under such territorial guaran- 
ties, ultimately compelled the abandonment 
of the plan; and, ever after, the abori- 
gines, of whatever latitude, when removed 
west, have been carried forward (as Mr. 
V. proposed) upon the parallels to which 
they belonged. To him, then, the West owes 
the subsequent admission into the Union 
of both Wisconsin and Iowa, and will owe 
that of the two or three more free States 
that must, at no distant day, spring up 
north and west of them. In his efforts 
for these purposes, Mr. V. was zealously 
seconded by Mr. John Woods, then a 
member of the House from Ohio, and now 
its State Auditor. 

In 1833, when that session’s celebrated 
Tariff bill—made so by the Nullification 
movement out of which it grew—was 
under discussion, Mr. Vinton took a promi- 
nent part in that debate. In his chief 
speech on the question,} he examined how 
far there was any justice in the complaint 
of the South, that the commercial policy 
of the country imposed upon that region 
more than its due share of the burthen of 
taxation. He also discussed, in the same 
discourse, the self-sustaining power of the 
Union, the subversion of which was then 
threatened by the Nullifiers. His main ad- 
versary was here again Mr. McDuffie—for- 
merly a special contemner of all these ultra 
sovereign State Rights,f which, passing to 





* See it reported at large, in Gales & Seaton’s 
Register of Debates, Vol. IV., part II., p. 1568. 

+ Reported in the Register as above, Vol. IX., 
partl, P. 1273. 
} He had published, about 1821, under the signa- 
ture of “One of the People,” a series of essays, 
asserting, in their strongest form, the doctrines of 
what is called Consolidation—the antithesis of the 
State Rights theories. 





the opposite extremé, he now vindicated as 
supreme against the federal legislation. To 
this mutable statesman, this politician of 
paradoxes, the economist of the “ Forty- 
bale theory,” the most violent of all the 
enemies of Annéxation, and afterwards as 
fiercely its friend—an orator always vehe- 
ment, but most vehement of all where he 
argued for all that he had once denounced 
—there could not well be opposed a better 
contrast of argument or of public charac- 
ter than Mr. Vinton ; a man of no political 
conceits, or sophims, or vagaries, or vio- 
lences; the friend of eminent leaders that 
were as deserving as eminent, but the 
slave of nobody’s solecisms, the pack-horse 
of no one’s errors; as calm as the other 
was heady, as logical as the other hypo- 
thetic, as sagacious as the other fanciful, 
as practical as the other wild or dangerous. 
The one wasa man to confound every 
legislative discussion and turn what should 
be deliberation into fury ; the other calm, 
collected, candid, conciliatory, always the 
master of his own reason, and never to be 
moved except by that of others. 

During the same session, Mr. Vinton 
made leading speeches on other topics; 
two on the cotton duties proposed in the 
Tariff bill already mentioned, and one on 
the Indian Appropriation bill.* 

Upon one great branch of legislation, 
the care and disposal of the public lands, 
Mr. Vinton has long made himself to be 
looked to as the leader in the House of 
Representatives, we might safely add, in 
Congress, of the party who have watched 
over their right administration, or averted 
their waste. During all the period over 
which we have thus far proceeded, and es- 
pecially after the accession of Gen. Jack- 
son, unceasing efforts were made—now by 
speculators, now by demagogues, next by 
a natural coalition of the two, and lastly by 
the auxiliary influence of the Administra- 
tion itself, which was largely made up of 
both speculators and demagogues—to in- 
corporate into the Public Lands system 
such changes as would, without any com- 
pensating increase of our population, have 
ruined that branch of the national revenue, 
and broken up entire the great machinery 
of which that system is composed. The 





_.* See Register of Debates, Vol. 1X, part ii., p. 1732; 
idem, p. 1749; idem, Vol. X., part iil., p. 2808. 
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subject, important as it is, has engaged the 
attention of few of our public men. It is 
uninviting to the ardent politician, because 
it is so complex and wide ; to the ambitious 
man, because the public has always been 
supine about it. On the other hand, it 
gives much scope to the seekers of a bad 
popularity, to men who are, or legislate 
for, land speculators ; so that he who en- 
ters into it merely from the love of duty is 
fain to encounter much labor, not a little 
reproach, and to accept these for almost 
his sole reward. Mr. Vinton deliberately 
adopted this latter part, and made himself 
master of all that could enable him suc- 
cessfully to play it—the history of the 
public domain, and of the policy which 
has governed its disposal ; its management 
as a great branch of the national revenue; 
its relation to other high questions—the 
progress of our population, the enlarge- 
ment of internal commerce, and the con- 
nection of all these subjects with the social 
development of that vast central region, 
destined probably in the end to control the 
fortunes of this Republic. It is not going 
too far to say that, but for his able and 
vigilant resistance of every new scheme for 
the purpose—but especially of that which 
calls itself “graduation and reduction”— 
laws would have been passed, near twenty 
years ago, which would long since have re- 
sulted in the extinction of that source of pub- 
lic income, have flung open the whole of these 
wide territories as the scene of a general 
scramble for plunder ; have corrupted still 
more our Government; and have brought 
about the almost equal evil of wild, and wide, 
and long-continued land-speculations, al- 
most the greatest curse that can visit a coun- 
try. All this would have been the more 
deplorable, as Mr. Vinton has repeatedly 
shown that no innovation, no inroad upon 
the wise old policy of our original land 
system, has ever hastened the population 
of the new territories, or benefited our 
own poor ; but only enriched the specula- 
tor, or served to support the demagogue, 
by affording a subject for rabble-delusion. 

The country, we know, but little con- 
ceives the wisdom of this good old land 
system, or the value of the publie property 
which it protects. Intrinsically, that prop- 
erty is worth, by the best computation, 
one thousand millions of dollars ; and in 
this estimate we do not include our new 








acquisitions, the plundered provinces of 
Mexico, which, we suspect, would be an 
exceedingly bad bargain, at the sole ex- 
pense of a boundary commission, to run its 
limitary lines. Of that we’ll say no more, 
however; but only bid our readers, like 
him passing a nameless group Of the 
damned in Dante, look, and pass on. The 
great leading features of this old policy are 
the gift of the wise men of our Revolution ; 
it is one of their ablest works, and older 
than the Constitution itself. It was de- 
signed to accomplish two great ends, both 
which it had admirably effected: first, to 
provide for the impoverished federation a 
steady source of income; and second, to 
promote a rapid but healthy expansion of 
our population. The past history and 
present condition of the Western States 
show how well it has performed the latter 
function; while the great amount of in- 
come which, in spite of all recent mal-ad- 
ministration, it has yielded, fully vindicates 
the accomplishment of the former. 

If Mr. Vinton’s labors were thus so much 
more usefully than ambitiously bestowed 
where the public service most needed an 
able man’s help, we may be sure that he 
devoted himself much to that obscurer 
work of legislation which silently shapes it 
in the committee-room, and embodies, out 
of details, conclusions. Accordingly, his 
diligence, conscientiousness, power of sys- 
tematizing, have ever made him highly 
efficient, as he was active, in all that im- 
portant part of the Congressional duties. 
It was his known excellence in this line 
which assigned to him the difficult post 
which he holds in the present House of 
Representatives, that of Chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

In 1837, as we have already seen, he 
withdrew from Congress, with the purpose 
of never again taking any active part in 
public affairs. For six years, with perfect 
contentment, he gave himself to the hap- 
piness which private life must ever yield 
to a temper so amiable and modest. In 
1843, he was again drawn reluctantly 
back into the public counsels. The rival 
pretensions of several highly respectable 
candidates in his district seemed to admit 
no concord but in the compromise upon 
one to whom all were willing to give place ; 
and Mr. Vinton was, against his known 
wishes, nominated by a Whig Convention 
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of the constituency. He was elected ; and 
has since then continued in Congress, under 
a strong sense of duty, down to the present 
time; when, once more, he has, to the 
great regret of all that know his faithful 
and excellent public service, announced 
his intention of retiring, after his present 
term. 

We have written thus far for such as 
are neither children nor without memory ; 
and shall not, therefore, as if our readers 
knew nothing of events almost yesterday's, 
recite Mr. Vinton’s part in the occurrences 
since his return to Congress in 1843. It 
has been, however, active and important, 
such as the abilities of the man, his faith- 
fulness to his duties, and the Congressional 
deference for him which these have crea- 
ted, were sure to make it. We might 
mention his various efforts in the House, 
as, for instance, his speech on the 2d of 
Feb., 1844, against the strange Congres- 
sional nullification of its own Act, in ad- 
mitting to its seats members returned by 

neral ticket, not election from separate 

istricts, (see Appendix to the Congres- 
sional Globe for that session, p. 312 ;) or 
that on the admission of Iowa and Florida 
into the Union, in which, among other 
topics, he discussed the question of the co- 
hesive power of our confederacy, and es- 

ecially the great central influence of the 
Vestern States towards that end, (11th of 
July, 1845 ;) or the series of his speeches 
on the several bills for breaking down the 





taking the popular pretence of “ gradua- 
ting and sagen oe the price of the public 
lands,”’) in which he always stood easily 
the master of the subject and the debate; 
or his share in the discussions of the 
“ River and Harbor Bill ;” or, as chairman 
of the “ Ways and Means,” that on the 
16,000,000 loan, and other financial mea- 
sures. We might the better speak of his 
exertions during this period, because we 
have personally witnessed them, seen the 
value of his labors in all that with which 
he mixed himself, and learned to know his 
virtues and his worth as a public man, 
than whom, in the present day, we have 
known none of greater integrity, of more 
useful parts, of more solid judgment, of 
sincerer love for the public good every- 
where, or more exempt from the political 
vices of the day, a want of moderation, of 
probity as to party objects, of a view to 
something more permanent than the con- 
test for momentary power; of, in fine, 
what may be called a wise and right cath- 
olicity of every public aim. Ours has 
never been a pen of panegyrics ; alas, it 
has found but few whom it could commend 
up to the measure of what should be a 
statesman’s eulogy. And, as to this ex- 
cellent man, whose withdrawal from pub- 
lic life is announced, perhaps, in all that 
we have said, 


“ We come to bury Caesar, not to praise him.” 


system of the public domain, (bills usually | E. W. J. 
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Kinp sombrous power, Oblivion’s gentler child, 

Sole nurse of life, comfort of grieved care ; 
With downy plume that fannest, slow and mild, 

The nodding dame that wavers in her chair ; 
Forever brooding in that dusky bar 

Which is our night, thou hauntest earth and sea : 
And the lone mariner, steering by his star, 

Nods at the helm, and dreads thee, loving thee ; 
Now eager industry, defrauding night, 

Dreams at his task, lapses and wakes again ; 
Remembered, by your power, of nature’s right, 

And thine, dear recompense of grief and pain ! 
Where glide your dusky wings, the nations fall, 
Deep breathing, unharmed, until dawning call. 
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Fe.rx Menpetssoun Bartuoipy, whose 
recent death is still a matter of regret, not 
only to those who enjoyed the peculiar 
happiness of his personal friendship, but 
to all who love the art of music, 1s re- 
garded, in Europe, as one of the great uni- 
versal geniuses of our time. Although 
only a few of his compositions are known 
here, it may still be presumed that a re- 
view of the labors of such a man will be 
found neither uninteresting nor uninstruc- 
tive. 

It was perhaps not in his lifetime, not 
until now, that we can review the whole 
of his works collectively, regarding them 
rather as one chain of ideas that develops 
the progress and the entirety of his ge- 
nius, than as so many separate composi- 
tions, that the world is capable of assign- 
ing to Mendelsshon his true rank as a mu- 
sician ; but, now that we have before us a 
complete panorama of his mind in the 
whole of its productions, we feel justified 
in the impression so long entertained, that 
his grade is with the highest, and that we 
must own in him the true associate of 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Bece- 
thoven. His claims to this eminence lie 
inthe purely classical character of all his 
writing, by which is to be understood not 
merely cold correctness, but irresistible 
beauty in the highest style of musical ex- 
pression ; and in the striking originality 
that so obviously manifests itself in all his 
works as to give them an individuality 
which, it is not too much to say, is not 
to be found in the music of any of the 
great composers with whose names his is 
here classed, and which, devoid of man- 
nerism, can hardly be attributed to the 
collected works of any other musician. 

This assertion is so strong, and includes 
so much, that it may require some expla- 
nation to justify it; and, as this individu- 
ality forms a most important characteristic 
of Mendelssohn’s genius, it may not be su- 
perfluous to enter somewhat at length into 
its discussion. Let it then be first under- 
stood what is here meant by originality in 


MENDELSSOHN. 








music. A composer is by no means to be 
charged with a want of originality who 
may have written a phrase that is more or 
less like, or even identical with, some 
phrase that has been written by another. 
Of such accidental coincidences examples 
are innumerable in the works of the most 
esteemed masters ; for instance, one of the 
forty-eight Preludes and Fugues of Bach, 
the chorus “ And with his stripes” in the 
Messiah of Handel, the second movement 
of the Requiem of Mozart, and the Adagio 
in the Overture to Faust of Spohr, are all 
constructed on the same subject ; the cho- 
rus “ Happy we” in Handel’s Acis and Ga- 
latea is a popular Welsh national air; the 
Page’s song, “‘ Voi che sapete,” in Mozart’s 
Figaro, is unmistakably like the Sicilian 
hymn “ Adeste fideles ;” the trio “ Zitti, 
zitti,” in Rossini’s Barbiere, is note for note 
the same with the air “ With joy th’ im- 
patient husbandman” in The Seasons of 
Haydn; and the introductory chorus, 
“ Light as fairy foot,” from Weber’s Obe- 
ron, opens with the same melody, and the 
same, somewhat remarkable, harmony, 
with a principal passage in the first move- 
ment of the Pastoral Symphony of Bee- 
thoven : but for all this we surely condemn 
not Handel, Mozart, Weber, Spohr, Ros- 
sini, as plagiarists and imitators. 

Style may be said to consist rather in 
general characteristics than in particular 
ideas ; in a composer’s habits of thought, 
and the forms of construction and elabora- 
tion in which such thought is developed, 
than in any peculiar, perhaps exceptional, 
passage. It is the unlikeness of the style 
of an author to any archetype that consti- 
tutes his originality, and not the resem- 
blance of any one or more of his phrases, 
however originally treated, to some phrase 
previously known, that constitutes his want 
of it. There may not exist a parallel pas- 
sage in the works of two authors, and yet 
what is seen to constitute the style of both 
may be so similar as to deprive him who 
wrote second of a claim to originality, at 
least to such originality as will distinguish 
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his music from all that preceded it. Thus 
we find the colossal masses of elaboration, 
in which the genius of Bach declares itself 
to the wondering student of the present 
day, are composed in the form, and made 
up of the passages which were conven- 
tional in his time. The same thing is more 
noticeable in the works of Handel, as with 
his contemporaries we are more familiar ; 
and although this composer founded that 
grandest of musical works, the Oratorio, 
and in his Messiah and Israel in Egupt, 
produced in it a degree of sublimity that 
can never be exceeded, if indeed ever ap- 
roached in this form of composition, and 
in the matter with which that form is filled 
up, he but extended and surpassed what 
was prevalent before and about him. 
In Haydn, again, we find the phrase- 
ology of his age; his first violin quar- 
tets are nothing more than so many 
series of minuets and other dance tunes, 
less pretensive, indeed, than the suites de 
pieces, sonatas, and other instrumental 
compositions that preceded them: by de- 
grees he modified his form, until in his 
later quartets and symphonies he pro- 
duced what the adoption of all his great 
successors and the opinion of all the world 
prove to be the perfect model of instru- 
mental composition, which, as there will 
always be the example, not only of his 
own orchestral and chamber works, but 
also of those no less imperishable of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendels- 
sohn, cannot but remain, like the division 
into five acts, and the other accepted rules 
of construction in dramatic poetry, the ap- 
proved form and classical model of instru- 
mental music. Mozart, with all his excel- 
ling beauty, walked but in the footsteps of 
Haydn; he may indeed be said to have 
overtaken his illustrious friend, who was 
both his predecessor and his follower ; 
for though Haydn founded the form of 
instrumental composition, and so _ set 
Mozart the great example, himself wrote 
all his best works after Mozart had shown 
him of what extreme beauty that form 
was capable. It was with Mozart equally 
with his predecessors, not only in the mould 
in which his great works are cast that his 
likeness to his age is observable ; in his 
phraseology, in the idiom, so to speak, 
which he employed, we trace the same 
habit of thought as is expressed in 


Handel, Gluck, the classical Italian writ- 
ers, and that host of composers who, be- 
cause Mozart has so entirely excelled them 
in their own manner, having little of ex- 
cellence but this manner in their works, are 
now wholly or nearly forgotten. Bee- 
thoven—to proceed chronologically in the 
examination of musical greatness—so com- 
pletely adopted the style of Mozart, that 
his compositions for the first third of his 
career may be mistaken for productions of 
this great original, and even what is re- 
garded as peculiar in them is evidently the 
development of a portion of the style of 
this master, which was by himself least 
exercised ; so that when we find examples 
of it in his own works, such as in the last 
movement of his great Pianoforte Sonata 
in C minor, we are forced to describe it by 
the expression Beethovenish. In what 
critics designate the second and third pe- 
riods of the expansion of Beethoven’s ge- 
nius, there is a striking breaking away 
from this style of his predecessors, and of 
his early self, which, were the present ob- 
ject an analysis of this composer’s works, 
would afford matter for much discussion ; 
as it is, however, it will be sufficient for 
the purpose to advance that it is by no 
means a single opinion, that the peculiar- 
ity which pervades his later works is ra- 
ther the result of a wilful endeavor to be 
unlike others, which, with a less exalted 
mind, could but have produced a total 
failure, than the involuntary outpouring 
of an original invention. These great men, 

all individual i in their greatness, and each 
unlike the others, as separate from ail the 
world in their surpassing excellence, are 
each like all in their phrases and in their 
forms, both being gradually modified by 
the progress of the art, and even the 
fashion of their respective periods. After 
enlarging so much upon the want of ori- 
ginality, in a certain sense, of these great 
masters, it is necessary for the entire ex- 
planation of what is meant by the rare 
characteristic here attributed to Mendels- 
sohn, to adduce some instances of musical 
composers that have also possessed it. 
Before all then must be mentioned Purcell, 
who, as being the first to break through 
the purely scholastic trammels of the an 

cient diatonic school to enter upon the ex 

haustless field of the beautiful that lie 








open to the modern musician in the inex 
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haustible resources of chromatic harmony, 
and as the first to apply musical sounds to 
the poetical expression of words, and to 
the delineation of the wildest of the pas- 
' sions, is to be considered as the most truly 
- original composer the world has known. 
It must be granted, indeed, that his spec- 
ulations, as they must be esteemed, in the 
previously unattempted combinations of 
chromatic harmony, are occasionally fail- 
ures, producing effects equally harsh, un- 
satisfactory, and inexplicable ; and that his 
expression sometimes degenerates into lu- 
dicrous word-painting: but with all the 
experience that has intervened, the same 
things are to be remarked in the most ap- 
proved writers that have succeeded him; 
and that his genius was not always at its 
happiest power, detracts not from the in- 
finite honor that is due to him for the many 
exquisite beauties he has left us, and for 
the incalculable services he rendered to the 
art by the new direction he gave to its 
cultivation. Let us lastly instance Weber, 
whose peculiarity of phraseology, singular 
application of certain harmonies, and novel 
conduct of his dramatic pieces, decidedly 
constitute a style—one that cannot be imi- 
tated, (since all who have attempted its 
adoption have fallen into the most vapid 
musical bathos,) and one that was in no re- 
spect anticipated. Most fascinating has 
proved this Weberish style, no less to the 
public than to the host of composers who 
have failed in the attempt to write in it ; 
but, in spite of its irresistible charms, an 
investigation of all its peculiarities could 
lead only to the conclusion, that however 
teeming with originality, it is greatly want- 
ing in what may purely be termed clas- 
sicality. 

This long digression is important to the 
subject, insomuch as it goes to explain the 
application of a term which is meant to 
convey the chief idea of Mendelssohn’s ex- 
cellence, and as it may serve to illustrate 
the position that this composer takes in 
relation to those who have preceded him. 
It will be now to demonstrate, so far as 
the want of musical examples leaves it 
possible to do so, what are the peculiar 
claims to originality that Mendelssohn’s 
music possesses. First, then, his phrase- 
ology is quite his own, but, while it is made 
up of such particular progressions as make 
It always recognizable as his, it has the 


general clearness, fluency and force that 
associate it with all our ideas of what is 
beautiful. This phraseology is rendered 
the more powerful and striking by the 
support of harmonies which, though not 
unusual in themselves, are peculiar in their 
rhythmical distribution and sometimes in 
their progression and resolution. It is a 
favorite practice of Mendelssohn sometimes 
to continue one note through a long suc- 
cession of chords—sometimes to continue 
one chord through a long succession of 
what can only be described as passing 
notes, but which are of such importance 
as entirely to influence the effect of the 
harmony : to select at random two striking 
examples, reference may be made to the 
opening of the ottet for string instruments, 
and to a passage in the chorus “ Ye 
Spotted Snakes,” in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream. 

A more general remark upon his har- 
monies will be perhaps more to the pur- 
pose, which is, that he produces a pe- 
culiarly novel effect by the frequent in- 
troduction of the combinations, or, more 
particularly, the progressions of Bach and 
his era, as the basis and accompaniment of 
his own original phraseology, or of less in- 
dividual modern passages; and it is not 
only that he employs these ancient pro- 
gressions, but, entering into the spirit of 
them, he extends its exercise beyond even 
what Bach himself with all his infinity of 
contrivance ever practised. 

More striking in itself, and far more im- 
portant to the art, is his resolution of cer- 
tain chromatic discords upon a principle 
occasionally hinted at in the middle and 
later works of Beethoven, but never car- 
ried to such an extent as it is by Mendels- 
sohn in his earlier works ; such for instance 
as the chord of the minor ninth on the 
tonic to the chord of the seventh on the 
dominant, with the progressions of the 
intervals of the seventh and ninth of the 
first chord to the third and fifth of the 
second, and many others which it would be 
here tedious to describe. There is the more 
merit in these innovations—discoveries they 
would be better named—on account of their 
being in direct violation of all pre-existing 
rules of harmony ; and they evince the 
greatness of his genius as a philosopher no 
less than as a musician, by showing him 





capable of penetrating through the ob- 
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security and prejudice of the schools to the 
truth of nature, and by his most success- 
ful practice to lay the foundation of a the- 
ory which in intelligence, in usefulness, in 
comprehension, and in what constitutes true 
philosophy, surpasses all that had ever 
before been advanced in musical and (so 
far as connected with music) acoustical 
science—a theory which translates the 
province of music from art to nature, and 
so dignifies its investigation in the scale of 
human study and research from the learn- 
ing by rote of the arbitrary trammels of 
bygone times and obsolete schools, to the 
examination and comprehension of a sub- 
ject the principles of which are as deeply 
rooted as those of perspective or of light 
itself. 

Mendelssohn is again remarkable for 
great originality of construction ; and this, 
while he preserves the general outline, or 
certainly its chief features, to which in 
what has been said of Haydn and his in- 
fluence on the art allusion has already 
been made, manifests itself in the novelty 
of detail with which this classical outline 
is filled up. The Intermezzo or Scherzo 
of Mendelssohn is a form and style of 
movement enticely his own. ‘To illustrate 
that his originality was identical with his 

enius, and not, as was the case with 
Racthovee, a gradual modification of the 
style of others, we find an example of this 
novel conception in his very first published 
work, the set of Pianoforte Quartets 
dedicated to Goethe, that were composed 
and printed at a very early age while he 
was yet in his pupilage to Zelter, whose 
correspondence respecting him with Goethe 
contains such highly interesting particu- 
lars of the development of his extraordinary 
mind. Those who are acquainted with 
Mendelssohn’s music will recognize the 
originality alluded to in the Scherzo of the 
Ottetto for string instruments, which, 
when he produced his symphony in C 
minor for the first time in London, he ar- 
ranged for the orchestra, and introduced 
in the place of the original minuet and 
trio; the first of his instrumental move- 
ments in his dramatic music for A Mid- 
summer Nighi’s Dream; in the third 
movement of his symphony in A minor, 
and in the Scherzos of both his pianoforte 
trios ; of all which it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to point out the happi- 





est example. The ceaseless excitement, 
not only of continually springing beauties 
that each flashes upon the hearer before 
his attention is released from that which 
precedes, but also in the intrinsic passion 
of the music itself that characterizes these 
movements, produces an effect more irre- 
sistibly captivating than anything that can 
be compared with it in the whole treasury 
of the art, and more completely carries 
one out of oneself, out of the world 
around, out of the cares, the thoughts, the 
very passions of the inward heart, iden- 
tifying one’s whole consciousness with 
the feeling it engenders, in a manner 
that only a work of highest genius can 
affect the human sympathies—more com- 
pletely and unanimously unites an audience 
with the author than perhaps any one 
course of thought, or habit of thinking, 
how variously developed soever, that has 
ever found expression in musical composi- 
tion. 

Another brilliant originality of Mendels- 
sohn is the purely poetical overture, the 
intention of which is to achieve more a 
musical than a dramatic effect, and to con- 
vey an impression more comprehensive 
than the critic can receive from the notes 
alone, without the will so far to meet the 
author in his meaning as to incline his 
mind to the suggestiveness which consti- 
tutes the chief feature of the work. 
Something to the same purpose had pre- 
viously been accomplished in that mar- 
vellous masterpiece, the Pastoral Sympho- 
ny of Beethoven, at least in so far as that 
purpose is to convey the musical expres- 
sion, without words, of the influence upon 
the mind of actual things, and actual 
characters ; but in the manner of effecting 
that object, and in their method of ap- 
pealing to the sympathy of their hearers, 
the overtures to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, the Isles of Fingal, and the Schine 
Melusine, may be said to stand quite 
alone. 

Mendelssohn again exhibits an original 
style in his oratorios, which is manifest 
in the generally more dramatic character 
they possess than the previous works ol 
that class, in the effect of contrast to the 
other pieces, and solemn repose in them- 
selves, which he produces by the introduc- 
tion of his chorales ; and more particularly 
in Elijah, in his avoiding all the conven- 
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tional, and one may almost say, the, in 
these days, pedantic parade of fugue- 
writing, which, by long acceptance, had 
begun to be recognized as an essential and 
unexceptional part of the constitution of 
an oratorio; retaining all of contrapuntal 
elaboration and ingenious and effective 
imitation that were necessary to show the 
earnestness of intention by giving solidity 
of character to the work, to produce the 
massive and imposing effect that the sub- 
ject required, and to give that important 
musical interest to the composition which 
was to rank it with the grandest things of 
its class, rejecting all the mere forms of 
school-learning that fetter the genius of a 
composer and encumber the effect of his 
work. 

In lighter music Mendelssohn has ori- 
ginated a great source of delight, to all 
who have true musical feeling, in his Songs 
without Words, for the pianoforte, which 
as elegant, nay more, often highly impas- 
sioned and always exquisitely melodious 
trifles, have nothing to exceed, and scarce- 
ly to parallel them; their form is quite 
their own, and their matter wholly their 
author’s. 

To the Concerto Mendelssohn has given 
an entirely original character ; in the first 
place by the omission of the first Tutti, 
which, albeit in a great number of instan- 
ces of the previous Concertos of some of 
the best writers for their various instru- 
ments, the most interesting portion of the 
composition, and always the most impor- 
tant, as containing the proposition or an- 
nouncement of the subjects of which the 
remainder of the movement was constitu- 
ted, was still always felt to be a somewhat 
anomalous delay of the commencement of 
the Solo, in which, and in the performer, 
must rest the chief attention and interest 
of the audience ; and in the next place by 
the joining together of the three move- 
ments, reserving the only complete and 
satisfactory termination of the work until 
the entire conclusion. This second fea- 
ture of Mendelssohn’s Concertos, which 
belongs also to his Symphony in A minor, 
was partially anticipated by the occasional 
union of the Adagio and Rondo in the 
works of the same class of other com- 
posers; but in these instances the slow 
movement may generally be said to form 
rather a somewhat extended introduction 





to the last than an entirely developed, 
self-interesting portion of the composition, 
as is the case in the Concertos of Men- 
delssohn, and in the separated movements 
of his predecessors : there is closer exam- 
ple for it in the Symphony in C minor 
and the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven, 
and in several of this composer’s chamber 
works, where the Scherzo and the Finale, 
each being in itself complete as a separate 
movement, are so connected, the one so 
entirely growing out of the other, that they 
cannot be detached in performance. This 
is the sort of connection that Mendelssohn 
makes between his different movements ; 
but what Beethoven does with the two last, 
Mendelssohn does with the whole work. 
To Beethoven may also be traced the 
idea of opening the Concerto with the in- 
troduction of the solo-player, of which we 
find examples in his pianoforte Concertos 
in E flat and in G; but only in so far as 
the idea was to draw at once the attention 
of the audience to the principal executant, 
can it be referred to this original, for in 
the examples alluded to, the introductory 
Solo for the pianoforte,is purely preludial, 
and leads to the usuat Tutti, which is of 
the length and importance to the rest of 
the movements as a sort of proem or ar- 
gument to the whole, that it was and 
always had been the custom to make it, 
whereas in Mendelssohn’s Concertos the 
solo instrument at once announces the 
chief subject of the movement, and so not 
only awakens the attention, but excites the 
interest of the audience at the very outset. 

Before quitting this branch of our sub- 
ject, particular mention must be made of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture ; 
which, as an example of originality, must 
always be a perfect marvel of the human 
mind. A careful examination of all its fea- 
tures, and a comparison of them with all 
that had previously existed in the writings 
of other composers, must establish the 
conviction that there is more that is new 
in this one work than in any other one that 
has ever been produced. In the first 
place, it is a complete epitome of its au- 
thor’s style, containing the type of all the 
peculiarities of idea, character, phrase, har- 
mony, construction, instrumentation, and 
every particular of outline and detail for 
which his style is remarkable ; in the sec- 
ond place it presents many novelties, more 
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than are contained in any other one work, 
of harmonious combination and progres- 
sion, and of orchestral arrangement and 
effect. In the last place, the first thought, 
the idea, the intention of the work, is as 
wholly novel as the manner in which it is 
carried out ; and to sum up all, these many 
and daring novelties are not introduced 
with the speculative hesitation of an un- 
certain experimentalist, but with the con- 
fidence in result of one who had gath- 
ered them from the study of a lifetime of 
the experience of ages. And yet Men- 
delssohn was but sixteen when he pro- 
duced this marvellous masterpiece! Thus 
does genius leap at once to the long-sought 
and carefully digested conclusions of phi- 
losophy. 

In fine, Mendelssohn wrote in every 
class of musical composition, and with 
equal success in each ; and by the pecu- 
liar coloring of his mind, no less than by 
the novelties of form and detail he em- 
ployed, he imparted an original novelty to 
all. 


Enough has been said to illustrate the 
originality of Mendglssohn as a composer ; 
to prove his greatness is less in the power 
of words to accomplish, and to this end it 
would be vain to offer more than a gene- 
ral list of his principal works in the vari- 
ous branches of composition, with only 
such remarks upon each, as the writer's 
interest in the subject renders it difficult to 
forbear, since an analysis of the whole 
would necessarily much exceed the limits 
of the present article, and without the op- 
portunity for copious extracts would be 
not only tedious, but unintelligible to any 
who might not have at hand for reference, 
either in their memory or their library, 
all the works upon which remarks should 
be made. 

To commence, then, with the most im- 
portant, there is his Oratorio of Elijah, 
which exhibits all the profound skill of the 
accomplished musician, all the brilliant 
imagination of the enlightened poet, and 
all the earnest solemnity of one imbued 
with the sublime dignity of the subject. 
The text is selected from Scripture, with 
merely such modifications of the narrative 
to the dramatic manner of relation as the 
occasional alteration of a single word ef- 
fects ; and in its selection, its disposition 
and arrangement, and in its distribution 





into separate movements, not only the 
greatest skill and judgment, but the high- 
est epic powers are evinced. Without pa- 
rade or preparation, or any sort of intro- 
duction, the Oratorio begins by Elijah de- 
nouncing the terrible curse, ‘‘ There shall 
not be rain nor dew upon this land for 
three years ;” and thus the person of Elijah, 
his character of a prophet, the great event 
which is the precursor and the immediate 
occasion of all the events, natural and 
supernatural, that constitute the history of 
the chief instrument of God’s wrath and 
mercy, and form the subject-matter of 
this delineation, are at once introduced, 
Then follows the instrumental overture, 
which depicts the sufferings of the afflicted 
people ; and so on, throughout the work, 
not a movement, a phrase, a note, is intro- 
duced, that is not intended to and does 
not successfully bear upon and aid in the 
development of the great design of the 
whole. The recurrence in a subsequent 
portion of the work to the musical phrase 
upon which the words of the curse are ut- 
tered, in a place where the effect and the 
consequence of this awful denunciation 
described, and which is then elaborated 
into an extensive and complicated chorus, is 
one of the many instances throughout the 
work in which the musical expression is 
made in a wonderful manner to bring out, 
enforce and even elevate the dramatic in- 
terest. The stupendous chorus in E flat, 
at the end of the first act, when, after the 
great trial of power between the prophet 
of the Lord and the Baalim priests, the 
rush of waters comes to quench the 
scorching drought, to relieve the repent- 
ant multitude and to declare the omnipo- 
tence of the Most High, ‘Thanks be to 
God,” is one of the grandest, most pow- 
erful and impressive, and in all that imagi- 
nation can suppose or criticism describe, 
most beautiful compositions, that enrich 
the art. In this Oratorio the most surpris- 
ing musical effect and the most profound 
poetical justice go hand in hand through- 
out, in the powerful contrast of character 
that is everywhere preserved between the 
different personages of the story: thus we 
have the majestic, awful dignity of Elijah, 
which in various phases still manifests it- 
self, whether in his course, in his resigna- 
tion, in his command, or in his prayer ; the 
pure devotion of Obadiah ; the incensed 
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and violent fury of Jezebel; the sufferings 
of the afflicted people, and their exultant 
rejoicing on the removal of the curse; the 
fanatic madness of the priests of Baal, and 
the beatific serenity of the choir of angels. 
Volumes might be written in praise of this 
extraordinary creation, which would leave 
still volumes more to be written, and all 
would but convey this obvious truth: the 
more we understand the greatness of his 
work, the less can we understand, but the 
more must we reverence the greatness of 
the author. 

Mendelssohn’s other Oratorio, “S¢. 
Paul,” is only second in the scale of this 
composer’s works, because Elijah is before 
it; no other miad could have produced 
another work to stand beside it. In this 
the devotional solemnity of the Chorales 
is eminently true to the subject, which is 
mainly to depict the calm and fervent zeal 
of the early teachers, whose simplicity was 
the decoration, by the display of which 
they held such influence upon the minds 
of men as to lay the seeds of a faith that 
has since grown and spread over so large 
a portion of the earth. Contrasted with 
these are the lighter music of the heathen 
people, who worship Paul and Barnabas 
as incarnate deities; the choruses of the 
multitude, sometimes wondering, some- 
times accusing, sometimes in busy whispers 
eagerly inquiring among themselves of the 
truth of the things they see, of the person- 
ality of him that does them, sometimes 
devoutly praying ; the impressive music of 
Paul, which, from the great penitential 
song, “‘O Lord, have merey,’’ to the most 
unimportant passage that he has to utter, 
is quite in keeping with the character 
of the great apostle; and the great scene 
of The Conversion, the highest praise of 
which can only be that it truly embodies the 
extraordinary scene it is designed to depict. 

In comparing the two, it may be sug- 
gested that S/. Paul is more of a histori- 
cal, Elijah more of a poetical work; this 
more of an imaginative, that more of a reli- 
gious creation ; and yet it must be felt that 
the truth, the devotion, the imaginative 
refinement and the poetical comprehension 
that characterize so much the author’s 
mind, as displayed in his writings, all give 
a great and a varied coloring to both of 
these, the largest and grandest efforts of 
his genius. 





The next, perhaps, in importance, of his 
sacred works, is Mendelssohn’s Lobyesang, 
the Hymn of Praise of the English version. 
This is somewhat on the plan of the grand 
Choral Symphony of Beethoven, inasmuch 
as it is a combination to a certain extent of 
the essentials of instrumental and of vocal 
music, but differs from this work in the 
vocal portion being by far the more impor- 
tant of it. There is also a more earnest, 
since a decidedly religious, character in 
the work of Mendelssohn than of Bee- 
thoven, and the three instrumental move- 
ments are more in accordance with, and 
more decidedly a prelude to the song of 
laudation which they introduce, than are 
the first three movements of Beethoven’s 
Symphony ; from the gloomy grandeur and 
pensive melancholy of which the Ode to 
Joy bursts as a powerful contrast, as the 
upheaving of a depressed spirit in the ex- 
ultant dilation of a confined heart. The 
ancient chorale with which the Lobgesang 
opens displays at once the solemn inten- 
tion and sacred character of the whole, and 
these are throughout never lost sight of ; 
but the “praise” is that of a great mind, 
which feels that the pouring out of its best 
feelings and its noblest, is the devoutest 
homage: thus we find all conventionalities 
are eschewed completely ; no form or style 
because it has the name of sacred is em- 
ployed to impose a false character of de- 
votion upon the hearers, and the effect of 
the whole is grand and impressive, because 
of its beauty, and not because of any ac- 
cepted form of technical treatment. 

Next may be named his psalm, “ As the 
hart pants for the water-brooks,”—a work 
more or less in the form of the English 
Anthem or Motet, consisting of choruses 
and solos, which, as ina whole and in all its 
parts, is a composition of exquisite beauty, 
comprising passages of the greatest sup- 
plication, the tenderest pathos, and the 
most exciting grandeur. There are also 
the psalm, ‘“‘ As Israel out of Egypt came,” 
and another, neither of which entirely 
equals in interest the first mentioned ; and 
there is also one as yet unpublished, which 
was written by his request to the new 
English version of Dr. Broadley, by whose 
permission it was lately given at one of the 
benefit concerts in London ; on which occa- 
sion the most accomplished musicians 
spoke of it in terms of the warmest inte- 
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rest. There is a Te Deum for the service 
of the Church of England, several Motets 
for a choir of female voices, and a number 
of detached choral pieces composed for 
various occasions, which are all worthy of 
the master. 

His orchestral compositions for the con- 
cert-room are—his first symphony in C 
minor, which, notwithstanding the many 
beauties it possesses, has much the air of 
an early work; his Symphony in A 
major, which is still im manuscript. This 
work was composed for the Philharmonic 
Society of London some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, played with success, and but 
once repeated in all these years, until the 
present season, when, as a tribute of re- 
spect to his memory, it was revived, to the 
great astonishment of all musicians, who 
were surprised to find in a work that had 
been so long hidden, one of the happiest 
efforts of its author; and the excitement 
it created was so great as to cause its rep- 
etition at a second concert during the 
same series. There isthe Symphony in A 
minor, which work of exquisite beauty is in 
itself sufficient to place its composer on a 
level with his three immortal predecessors in 
this class of writing. His Overture, A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, though since ap- 
propriated to theatrical performance, was 
originally written for and performed in the 
concert-room, which is perhaps its fitter 
sphere, for its unusual length would, were 
it not for its more than unusual beauty, 
and probably also for its being so generally 
well known and appreciated, render it un- 
suitable to a theatre audience. His Over- 
ture, The Isles of Fingal, was written on 
the occasion of his visit to the Hebrides in 
1830, and expresses the emotions excited 
in him by the extraordinary, wild, pictur- 
esque, and terrific sceneiy of this remark- 
able cluster of islands : they could not fail 
to create a strong impression upon the 
most obtuse mind; in Mendelssohn they 
seem to have stimulated the very highest 

wers of his imagination, and the result 
is a work teeming with excessive beauty, 
and perhaps the most romantic in its char- 
acter and effect of anything the world pos- 
sesses; in it the true spirit of poetry 
speaks with the tongue of music the ad- 
miration of an inspired mind, in contem- 
plating the wonders of a scene that pre- 
sents, as it were, the supernatural of na- 





ture. The next in order of his Concert 
Overtures is Die schiine Melusine, founded 
on one of the legends of Germany, which 
tells of the loves of a knight and a water- 
nymph, and which has suggested to the 
poet-musician such a series of lovely 
phrases and picturesque ideas as exalt the 
simple fairy-tale into a work of the most 
glowing imagination. The last in order of 
these beautiful conceptions is the Overture 
The Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage, 
illustrative of one of the very short poems 
of Goethe, which, possessing certainly less 
musical beauty than either of the others, 
is not less remarkable than the best of 
them for its truth and power of descrip- 
tion. To this list may perhaps be added 
the Overture to Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas 
in C major, which was written at the com- 
mand of the King of Prussia for a perform- 
ance of the play in Berlin, so that it can- 
not be strictly classed as a work for the 
concert-room; and being unpublished, 
and having never been played since the 
oceasion for which it was written, it is 
impossible to give an account of it. There 
is also an Overture for a military band, but 
little known. 

His compositions for solo instruments 
with orchestral accompaniment, as they 
are all written with an idea no less of mu- 
sical excellence than of executive display, 
must be classed, like those of Mozart and 
Beethoven, in that very high branch of writ- 
ing to which the importance given them 
by their length and construction, supported 
by their great beauty, ranks them. These 
are—for the pianoforte, the Concerts in G 
minor, and the Concerto in D minor, be- 
tween which absolute inspirations it is im- 
possible to choose for excellence ; the An- 
dante and Rondo in B minor, and another 
work of the same form in E flat, which are 
both, especially the former, highly effective 
for the playerand interesting to the musician; 
and, for the violin, the Concerto in E mi- 
nor, which is not only one of the best com- 
positions of its author, but one of the first 
solo pieces for the instrument extant. This 
was written for Ferdinand David, the Con- 
cert-meister of Leipzig, a particular friend 
of Mendelssohn, and an eminent violinist, 
and it was introduced in London at a con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society, where 1t 
was played by Sivori with prodigious 
success. The originality of plan in the 
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Concertos has already been remarked 
upon, to which observations it is necessary 
in this place to add, that these works 
abound with the most novel and beautiful 
efforts of instrumentation ; the Concerto 
for the violin in particular being no less 
remarkable for the felicity and newness of 
its orchestral combinations, than for the 
exquisite ideas of which they are so suc- 
cessfully the coloring. ‘There is one other 
work for the concert-room of equal if not 
superior importance to any of the rest, 
The First Walpurgis Night, a most pow- 
erful and dramatic and truly beautiful set- 
ting of the Ballade of Goethe, so named ; 
to do justice to the beauties of which would 
occupy more space than the present arti- 
cle. It would be, however, impossible to 
give any idea of its character to those un- 
acquainted with it, except by presenting 
at least a brief sketch of the subject, and 
the manner in which this is conducted. 
The celebrated Walpurgisnacht, as is 
well known, is the occasion of the annual 
great festival of all the supernatural be- 
ings that constitute the fanciful machinery 
of German legends, when it is said the 
reat meeting of the whole takes place in 
the Brocken, the chief of the Hartz Moun- 
tains. Goethe has treated the subject in 
one of the most extraordinary of the many 
fantastic scenes of his dramatic poem of 
Faust ; the ballad which forms the text of 
Mendelssohn’s masterly composition, which 
is also to a certain extent in a dramatic 
form, portrays the origin of all the wild 
legends on the subject. It describes the 
Druids assembling the people for the an- 
nual consecration of the sacred oak on the 
first of May, and the celebration of the re- 
turn of Spring; the terror of the people, 
who apprehend the interference of the 
Christian soldiery, whose furious zeal stim- 
ulates them with the most tyrannic vio- 
lence to prevent the heathenish, but simple 
and peaceful ceremony ; the retirement of 
the assembly into the recesses of the 
mountains to escape observation ; the pur- 
suit and search for them by the soldiery ; 
the stratagem of the steadfast and perse- 
vering multitude to frighten away their 
oppressors, which consists of raising such 
wild and extravagant noises and appear- 
ances as to give the Christians the belief 
that the whole world of spirits is broken 
loose upon them, so that they accordingly 





retreat, and leave the Druids and their 
flock to pursue their pastoral devotion. 
Here was ample scope for the play of an 
imagination like Mendelssohn’s, and in an 
equally extraordinary manner has he given 
wing to his ideas, to fly the full extent of 
the field thus opened for their exercise, 
The overture (in A minor) is a masterly 
composition, designed to represent the 
troublous close of a stormy winter, from 
which, in the music as in nature, the open- 
ing of spring bursts upon us with extra- 
ordinary beauty. The other most stri- 
king portions of the work are, the con- 
tralto solo of one of the people who is 
trembling with fear of the tyrants; the 
chorus of Christians who are pursuing 
their midnight search in the mountains ; 
the most wonderful and wholly indescriba- 
ble chorus of the people that represents the 
origin of all the stories of witches on 
broomsticks, kobalds, goblins, Zamiels, 
bottle imps, and the rest of the pleasing 
and almost endless variety of unearthly 
personages who give the chief interest and 
the whole character to the popular tales 
of Allemanian fiction ; lastly, the solemn, 
earnest, but joyous bass solo and chorus 
of the chief Druid and the multitude, who 
thus, when no longer molested, pour out 
their heart’s devotion. 

Of the dramatic music of Mendelssohn, 
the work first in importance and in excel- 
lence is the music for A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, which consists of entr’actes, 
choruses, and melo-dramatic music. This 
work was composed at the command of 
the King of Prussia, to whose instigation 
we owe many of its author’s happiest ef- 
forts. The universally acknowledged 
beauty of the overture to Shakspeare’s 
magical comedy suggested to the Meczenas 
monarch the idea so happy for the world, 
that he who had produced a musical com- 
mentary upon this wonderful dramatic 
poem, so exquisite as to be an embellish- 
ment even to the work of Shakspeare, 
should make similar illustrations to the 
whole play. The beauty of this work 
must be known to be understood, but 
there is one thing remarkable about it 
which may well be described, and which 
must cause it to be rded as a curiosity 
in the history of the art. This is, that 
though composed at an interval of many 
years after the overture, at a period when 
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busy experience had ripened the author's 
precocious powers into maturity, it is writ- 
ten, not only with all the same youthful 
pithiness and vigor, but in the very spirit 
and feeling of the overture, so much so as 
to make it appear to any one unacquainted 
with the different dates of the composition, 
that what may now be regarded as the 
two portions of the one work, were written 
continuously at the same period. The 
dramatic music is also interesting as form- 
ing a sort of key or index to the overture, 
as by repeating the several subjects of this 
at those situations of the drama that each 
is meant to depict, it verifies the generally 
unanimous supposition as to what were 
Mendelssohn’s intentions in the description. 
The music for the Antigone of Sophocles 
is another work, for the suggestion and in- 
stigation of which, the world is indebted 
to the good taste and liberality of the King 
of Prussia. The idea was to revive in Ger- 
many, with all their peculiarities of stage 
arrangement, and with all the perfection 
that the various resources of the country 
could afford, the master-pieces of the an- 
cient Greek drama. Mendelssohn’s music 
may truly be said to emulate the excellence, 
which, in these days of the refinement of 
the art, we may almost consider fabulous, 
that old writers attribute to the ancient 
Greek music, if not to restore its wholly 
forgotten style. It adds in the highest 
degree to the effect and the interest of the 
drama, and is in itself eminently beautiful. 
The Hymn to Bacchus is a composition of 
the most powerful and exciting character. 
The choral recitatives, a thing that had 
not before been to the same extent at- 
tempted, have a most imposing effect, and 
the instrumental accompaniment to some 
of the most impassioned portions of the 
dialogue of the principal characters gives 
them a force that the most powerful de- 
clamation alone, even of these most power- 
ful passages, could never produce. The 
success of this work led to the production, 
under similar circumstances, of the Cdi- 
pus of Aischylus, and the Athalie of Ra- 
cine, for both of which Mendelssohn wrote 
music ; but as these are still in MS., and 
have never been played but at the palace of 
Potsdam, and at private performances be- 
fore the Queen of England, to whom the 
Prussian sovereign had presented a copy 
of the scores, it is possible only to quote 





the court gossip of their excellence. There 
is an opera entitled Camacho’s Hochzeit, 
which was written when the composer was 
but twelve years old, performed one night 
with sucéess, and withdrawn at Mendels- 
sohn’s own wish, who was so nervous re- 
specting it, that he rushed out of the the- 
atre during its representation, unable to 
witness it tothe end. Of this the overture 
only is known, which is very spirited and 
effective, and, for the work of a mere child, 
a truly wonderful production. There is 
an opera in one act that was written for, 
and performed by, a party of friends on 
the occasion of his mother’s birthday, 
which contains several charming pieces ; 
but this also is unprinted, and therefore a 
secret to the world. Lastly, there is a 
considerable portion of an opera upon 
which he was engaged at the period of his 
death, his devotion to which at the time 
when his physicians had ordered him re- 
pose and relaxation, it is feared hastened 
his end. Respecting this unfinished work, 
the liveliest and most interesting curiosity 
is entertained, as it would have been in 
this accepted field of dramatic music only 
that Mendelssohn could truly have been 
said to enter the lists as a dramatic com- 
ser. 

Mendelssohn's great work for the organ, 
his set of six sonatas, is one that in itself 
is sufficient to establish a composer’s repu- 
tation. For this instrument he has also 
published a set of fugues of great excel- 
lence, and some few single pieces. 

Of concerted chamber music, he has left 
us an extensive treasure, consisting of his 
ottet in E flat, for four violins, two violas, 
and two violoncellos, his quintet in A, for 
two violins, two violas, and violoncello, 
and another quintet, which is still in MS., 
and has never been heard in public ; his 
five quartets, for two violins, viola, and vio- 
loncello ; his three quartets, for piano- 
forte, violin, viola, and violoncello, one of 
which, in B minor, although such an early 
production, is a great favorite with all 
eminent players of classical pianoforte 
music ; his trio in D minor, for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, and his trio in C 
minor, for the same instruments; his duo 
in B flat, and that in D, for pianoforte and 
violoncello ; his sonata in F minor, for 
pianoforte and violin, an early and some- 
what inferior work ; and one or two small- 
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er pieces for various instruments. For 
pianoforte solo, the dillettanti of this in- 
strument have to thank him, not only for 
the origination of a new style and a new 
form of music, but likewise for almost in- 
numerable specimens of his genius, that 
make him to the pianist alone an oracle of 
excellence. There are his six books of 
songs without words, on which it would 
be vain to offer a word of comment, so well 
known and so duly appreciated are their 
beauties ; his fantasia in F sharp minor, a 
work with all the regularity of construc- 
tion to constitute it a sonata, and with all 
the refinement of beauty to make it any- 
thing that the caprice of the composer 
might induce him to name it. There are 
his three cappricios, dedicated to his friend, 
Mr. Klingemann, that might be named, from 
their form and importance, overtures for 
the pianoforte ; his six preludes and fugues, 
most admirable specimens of the free style 
of contrapuntal writing; his seven char- 
acteristic pieces; his sonata in E; and 
more shorter pieces, of various form and 
character, than there is here space to enu- 
merate. Of vocal music, there are almost 
endless books of six songs ; there are many 
single songs ; there are the six two-part 
songs, and some other duets, all with 
pianoforte accompaniment. Of all these, 
it is impossible to choose the loveliest, im- 
possible to light upon one that is devoid of 
interest. 

There is one thing worthy of remark 
about several of the sets of songs, which 
is, that they contain many that are the 
composition of Mendelssohn’s sister, Fanny, 
whose initial being the same as her bro- 
ther’s, there was less of imposition than of 
equivoque, and very little of either, in the 
appearance of her songs and his, without 
distinction, in the same publication, as pro- 
ductions of F. Mendelssohn Bartkoldy. No 
higher praise can be given to this lady 
and her musical capacity, than the relation 
of the fact that the world is ignorant of, 
and unable to suppose, which are the 
songs of the brother, and which of the 
sister, 

There are a great many four-part songs, 
mostly for male voices alone, but some for 
male and female voices, and there are 
many other concerted vocal pieces, all 
without accompaniment, that are all in 





their particular style equally meritorious. 
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Before closing this extensive list, men- 
tion must be made of Mendelssohn’s organ 
part to Handel’s Israel in Egypt, a work 
of no less importance to the art, and per- 
haps of even greater truth to the com- 
poser’s meaning, than the celebrated addi- 
tional orchestral accompaniments to The 
Messiah of Mozart ; and of his pianoforte 
accompaniment to some of the Violin Solos 
of Bach, a work of greater contrapuntal 
ingenuity and greater musical curiosity 
than the other, insomuch as Bach’s elabo- 
rate solos are not only complete in them- 
selves, but so full in their completeness that 
it would seem impossible to add a note to 
them, and Mendelssohn’s no less intricate 
accompaniments not only make no inap- 
propriate interference with the original, but 
greatly increase its beauty and effect ; 
whereas the score of Handel is avowedly 
left imperfect, it having been the custom 
in his time for the organist to extemporize 
his accompaniment, which might have 
been very well when Handel was the im- 
provisator, but in our degenerate days it is 
infinitely better to have the written ideas 
of Mozart and Mendelssohn than the ex- 
temporaneous performances of the best 
organists in the profession. 

Thus we see that Mendelssohn wrote in 
every class of musical composition, and 
with equal success in each; and by the 
peculiar coloring of his mind, no less than 
by the novelties of form and detail he 
employed, he imparted an original novelty 
to all. 

Having spoken at such length of the 
merits of Mendelssohn, it will be but justice 
to him and to others, and to the reader, to 
adduce what have been pronounced to be 
his faults. A very few words will dismiss 
them, and so the heaviest portion of the 
critic’s labor will become the lighest of the 
reader’s. It is true that his melodies are 
often more fragmentary than continuous— 
that his compositions abound more in 
detached, though beautiful, phrases, than 
in streaming, unbroken and unquestionable 
tune ; and it is no less true, that he is 
generally less successful in the composition 
of slow movements than in those of a more 
exciting and bustling character; but there 
are so many brilliant exceptions to these 
remarks as to make it a matter of question 
with his enthusiastic admirers whether the 
peculiarities referred to were not points of 
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design with him rather than of inability to 
avoid them. 

In conclusion, it may not be out of 
place, nor uninteresting, to state what few 
personal matters of Mendelssohn have 
come within the writer’s knowledge. He 
was grandson of the famous Moses Men- 
delssohn, the Jewish philosopher, a dis- 
tinguished Hebrew commentator and the 
author of a much esteemed German version 
of the Book of Psalms. Thus his father 
may be said to have beena bridge between 
two celebrities, with no reputation of his” 
own, but that of leading from the one to 
the other, which he was wont to illustrate 
by saying jocosely, that in his youth he 
was everywhere distinguished in society as 
‘the son of the great Mendelssohn ”—in 
advanced life he was no less distinguished 
as “ the father of the great Mendelssohn ;” 
but in no part of his own life did he him- 
self enjoy any distinction whatever. The 
great composer of Elijah spent a large por- 
tion of his early life in Hamburg, where 
his nearest neighbors were Madame Du- 
leken, the eminent pianist, and her brother 
Ferdinand David, the violinist, who were 
his constant playmates. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the precocity of his 
musical abilities, of which they both re- 
late many examples. Moscheles, the dis- 
tinguished pianist and composer, the in- 
timate friend of Mendelssohn, though some 
years his elder, tells how the father of 
the then almost infant genius was incredu- 
lous of the confident predictions he made 
of his son’s brilliant career, and that this 
incredulity was warranted by the modesty 
of the boy himself, although the wide 
circle of his musical acquaintance was 
unanimous in his admiration. 

At this time, and for many years, he 
pursued the art only as an amateur, the 
wealth of his father, an opulent banker, 
rendering him independent of professional 
pursuits. It was not till the time of the 
great commercial panic of about ‘twenty 
years ago, in which nearly all the great 
business establishments of Europe were 
shaken, that, he being then in England, 
his father advised him, in consequence of 
the condition of his own affairs, to turn to 
profitable account those powers which 
were already the source ef pleasure to all 
musical society. It was then, for the first 
time, that he applied for pecuniary emolu- 





ments to the London publishers for his 
works, and then, great as had been his sue. 
cess, and rapidly growing as was his repu. 
tation, even he was subject to some of the 
disappointments, from which it appears no 
circumstances can exempt an author. The 
honors that afterwards attended him in 
public and private, and the homage that 
was paid to him by the great of all classes, 
whether of talent or of rank, and even the 
profound respect he latterly experienced 
from his publishers, must have amply 
made up to him for his early crosses, 
With all his honors, he always retained his 
boyhood’s modesty: no one had ever a 
more enthusiastic reverence for the great 
men in his own art that had preceded 
him; no one a more courteous deference 
to the talents of his cotemporaries ; no one 
a more encouraging kindness to those as- 
piring young musicians who sought the 
sunshine of his approval; and no onea 
more manly diffidence of his own abilities. 
With his marvellous executive powers he 
would not perform any piece that he had 
not carefully studied, saying, that what- 
ever it was worth while to play, it was 
worth while to understand, and understand- 
ing came by reflection, not by inspiration. 
He was a man of the most careful habits 
in every particular, in his composition, in 
his hand-writing, in his correspondence, in 
his manners, and in his personal appear- 
ance ; but with all this there was an ease 
and fluency in everything that he did and 
said that could only result from a highly 
cultivated intelligence, and the confidence 
this must always inspire of equality to any 
society and any circumstances in which its 
posssessor can be placed. Besides speak- 
ing three or four of the living languages 
fluently as his own, he was an accom- 
plished classical scholar, and on. many 
subjects besides music evinced very unu- 
sual abilities. 

To conclude, whether we regard him as 
@ musician or as a man, as a poet or as 
a friend, as an artist or as a companion, 
the world has known no one more worthy 
to laud while living, more to be regretted 
now that he is dead, or more to be hon- 
ored as only a great genius can be honored, 
by the pure study and true appreciation 
of his works, than Frerrx Menpetssouy 
BartHowpy. 
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EDWARD VERNON.* 


Ir is curious to observe how much cir- 
cumstances influence the judgment. The 
same individual, in a fashionably-cut suit, 
shall appear more amiable than in a gar- 
ment of shabbiness. Ladies in Broadway 
bow or look distant simply according to 
the presence or absence of this not very 
sure evidence of gentility. So in regard 
to a thousand matters—indeed, with all 
matters of taste, we find that we are very 
apt to be swayed and biased by what is 
altogether extraneous and irrelevant. 

This little story presents a case in point. 
When the author first began to write let- 
ters to the Courier and Enquirer newspa- 
per, we remember thinking that he used 
an uncommonly vigorous and weighty 
style. The contrast of his letters with the 
commercial articles, leading editorials, and 
excessively stupid and ill-written musical 
and theatrical criticism, (stuff that we al- 
ways wondered the readers of that journal 
tolerated so long as they did—marry, it was 
ill-tempered as well as stupid ; the writer of 
it never could keep his temper,) was so stri- 
king, we recollect often surmising that the 
author paust be paid a larger sum per line 
than was received by any regular member 
of the corps of hacks and reporters. We 
pictured to ourself some individual high in 
wealth and station, roiling in gold and 
luxuries, and dealing in observations of 
foreign countries as the Rothschilds deal 
in funds ; not in small dabs, but in oceans’ 
worth at a time. His periods rolled off 
with an apparent solemnity and sonorous- 
ness that gave importance to their matter, 
and gravity and dignity to their tone. 
Could we have made acquaintance with 
the proof-reader of the establishment at 
that time, we felt sure we should find the 
correspondence of “A States’ Man” writ- 
ten in a large, round hand, unlike that of 
many other editors in this “ unsuttn world,” 
which is never very plain, and sometimes 





totally illegible. At a later period, also, 
we have marked these letters, and those of 
one or two other of the Courier’s corre- 
spondents, as bright oases in its great ten- 
column Sahara of puff and politics, and 
wondered how they came to find a place 
amidst such general aridity; how the 
scorching and sterile influences which pre- 
vail in that region permitted their exist- 
ence. 

But now that the author has dropped 
his incognito, and presented the American 
public with a story—now that he appears 
without the advantage of his origina] set- 
ting, no longer in dreary, yard-long col- 
umns, but by himself in fair pages—we are 
a little chagrined at the suppleness of our 
judgment, and from this feeling, very 
probably, are now in danger of under-esti- 
mating what formerly appeared under too 
much advantage. Now, his style, which ° 
erst seemed so full of majestic dignity, ap- 
pears ponderous and inflated, even to tu- 
midity ; and the thought, which used to 
march with so much original, reflective 
strength, now moves quietly along in the 
beaten path of common sense. The writing 
of “ A States’ Man,” in fine, has, with us, 
lost whatever it did possess of a poetic 
effect ; it is rather heavy reading. 

And yet there is much in it that is wor- 
thy of the highest praise. It is the lan- 
guage of a man of elevated feelings and 
purposes ; and that is more than enough 
to make tolerable its verbosity and occa- 
sional prosiness. Besides, the thought, if 
not remarkably wide-ranging and beautiful, 
is at least clear and sensible. The author 
wites like a gentleman and man of expe- 
rience. He is one with whom, if we do 
not expect much, we yet feel safe. Though 
his style is faulty, even to the verge of 
caricature, it has the great merit of show- 
ing that care has been bestowed upon it, 
and it is too well sustained to be other 





* Edward Vernon: My Cousin’s Story. B 
Times” and “New York Courier,” signed “ 


E. V. Childe, Author of Articles in the “London 
States’ Man.” 
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than natural. On the whole, this kind of 
writing is much more grateful to our old- 
fashioned taste, than any of the common 
affected chaff that is daily thrown into the 
public manger. 

Notwithstanding its many manifest de- 
fects, therefore, one may run through this 
little tale with considerable satisfaction. It 
is not very artistically put together; the 
incidents are too wide apart. But it is in 
a good school and is wrought with abil- 
ity. 

"The principal events occur in Boston, 
the West Indies, and Europe. In one of 
the chapters depicting fashionable life in 
Paris there are many just observations, 
upon some of which it will be a service to 
the class for whom they were intended to 
confer the honor of quotation. The author 
is evidently writing from actual survey, 
and his pictures of the extravagancies of 
some American residents in what used to 
be styled the ‘‘gay capital” are not, it is 
probable, much overwrought :— 


“The family to whose kindness I was so 
much indebted on my first arrival in Paris being 
of the Faubourg Saint Germain aristocracy, as 
is called that portion of society which, not- 
withstanding it still clings to the fallen for- 
tunes of the elder branch of the Bourbons, is 
allowed to take rank of every other, I expe- 
rienced no difficulty, under its powerful auspi- 
ces, in gaining access to all inferior circles of 
fashion; and as in these there is always a 
most abundant sprinkling of foreign residents, 
English and American above all, my curious 
attention was constantly engaged in ascertain- 
ing what effect transplantation and intercourse 
with strangers had produced upon them, and 
especially upon my own countrymen. 

“Tne English, for the most part, seemed to 
be neither of the highest nor lowest of those who 
lay claim to respectability and fashion in their 
own land, but rather men of shattered means, 
whose desires had outstripped their resources, 
or presumptuous upstarts, who, after vainly 
struggling to reach a more elevated po than 
belonged to them at home, had left their coun- 
try in the hope of forcing themselves up in the 
world by dint of self-assurance or lavish expen- 
diture, skillfully brought to bear upon the in- 
difference and ignorance of strangers; and 
later experience has taught me that many indi- 
viduals of both these classes not only succeed 
in gaining the position they desire, but that they 
contrive to fasten themselves there with leech- 
like tenacity, sometimes by one means and 
sometimes by another, but never unaided by 
sumptuous entertainments, where an unsparing 
profusion of costly wines drowns even the 





whisper of censure. Long occupancy, as wit) 
intruders upon real estate, gives them at length 
a sort of title, and even should some witness 
of their former lowly condition come wandering 
by, enviously intent upon exposing their j||- 
founded pretensions, his story is conveniently 
disbelieved, or is washed out of an unwilling 
remembrance at the next day’s feast. 

“ Never having been in thecompany of a no- 
bleman in their own country, except, perhaps, 
on a race-course or at a county meeting, when- 
ever they address we of their acquaintance to 
whose name is attached the slightest indication 
of rank, the title is sure to be well mouthed 
out by them, particularly if an associate of 
their less prosperous days be standing by to 
bear testimony to the exalted state at which 
they have arrived. And yet their sycophancy 
is very fitly rewarded by La toleration, there 
being no sympathy between them and those 
among whom they are permitted to dwell. 
Their coldness of demeanor passes for insensi- 
bility, and their bluntness of speech for rude- 
ness, while they themselves are regarded as 
aliens, and would be treated accordingly, were 
it not that, among the great Few, as among the 
insignificant Many, gilded, if not golden opin- 
ions are ae to be had for a valuable con- 
sideration. Floating upon the surface of a 
society to which they do not rightfully belong, 
they make unceasing efforts to keep up with 
the current of it, catering to the tastes, and 
pampering the appetites of thousands who are 
ignorant sometimes even of their persons, and 
indifferent to their merits. 

* Now all this, attracting my notice in indi- 
viduals of another nation than my own, though 
it excited a passing feeling of pity and contempt, 
did not fail in a certain degree to amuse me; 
but when I perceived that undisguised rank- 
worship had its besotted votaries among Amer- 
icans to quite as great an extent as among 
Englishmen, a sense of shame completely 
mastered every other emotion.” * * * 

“ But Mr. Livermore was by no means the 
only American that laid his daily sacrifice of 
time, and gold, and self-respect before the gild- 
ed calf of high French fashion. Following 
successfully his example, closely upon his hee!s, 
and in advance of all others, there was a Mrs. 
Chase, with her husband, originally very decent 
people of obscure origin, whose acquaintance | 
had made some years before on board my own 
vessel going to the West Indies. 

* * * * * 


“ Before meeting him, however, in the French 
capital, but not before the fame of the extrava- 
nt dinners which prefaced his great first ball 
ad reached my ears, I chanced one evening to 
encounter Mrs. Chase in the foyer of the opera 
house on the way to her box. She so evidently 
recognized me that I should have impulsively 
addressed her as an old acquaintance, had | 
not fortunately discovered, in good time, that 4 
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merchant sea-captain was not a personage of 
sufficient consideration in her esteem to be de- 
serving of notice. I passed out, therefore, with 
a smile to myself, in quest of other companions 
less exclusive in their humors than my fair 
country-woman, and was, an hour or two later, 
standing not far from the entrance of a saloon 
on the aristocratic side of the Seine, when who 
should present herself but the very lady that 
had just shown such a convenient loss of mem- 
ory respecting my identity. 

“She had certainly gained some tact since 
her residence hteed, or, at Jeast, had not left 
uncultivated that which Nature gave her, for, 
without betraying the slightest embarrassment 
at our second meeting, she greeted me most 
cordially, exclaiming, ‘ Why, Captain Vernon ! 
is it you? Iam so delighted to see you!” 

“*Call me Mister Vernon, if you please, 
madam,’ said I, in a playful under-tone, not 
unwilling to renew our former intimacy of 
ship-board birth, although quite aware that I 
owed the lady’s new-born favor to the quality 
of the company in which she found me. ‘ Call 
me plain Mister, or I shall lose myself among 
so many titled 7 But, seriously speak- 
ing, I continued, ‘as I have no right to dub 
myself captain, I cannot consent to render the 
name of American more ridiculous than it is 
already made by the show of borrowed or stolen 
plumes.’ 

“* How absurd you are,’ she replied, ‘ not to 
avail yourself of that which belongs to you quite 
as much as do their titles to half of the people 
one meets on leaving our faubourg! Why, do 
you know that not a few of this would-be no- 

ility have no more right to the rank they 
assume, than I have to the little aristocratic de 
I put before my name, to distinguish me from 
the common herd of Americans which abound 
in Paris?’ Do you know that there are men 
and women moving with impunity in good 
society, who have attained to a marquisate of 
their own creation, or even something better, 
by dint of sheer effrontery 2?” 

“*]T was not aware of these facts,’ I answered. 
‘ But the herd of Americans, as you call it, is it 
then so great ? and those composing it, are they 
also aspiring ?” 

ast Phouldd call their name legion, were it 
not that the English of the same stamp far out- 
number them,’ was her reply. ‘They come 
and go like locusts, and sometimes leave as 
disagreeable traces behind them; and as to 
their aspirations, it is really amusing to see 
how fond Republicans are of anybody higher 
in rank than a commoner. If by chance, as is 
the case with several I know, they can claim 
the slightest relationship to any French family 
of note, one is wearied with their eternal self- 
glorification. Then there is no end to their 
ndignation if they are not entertained at the 
Tuilleries, dined at their embassy, and caressed 
by American residents, whether known to 





them or not. Their ignorance, too, of the forms 
of society, and their pretensions to polite accom- 
plishments, are miraculously astounding. One, 
for example, leaves a card on his majesty, and 
another, equally erudite in the lore of courts, 
compliments the queen on the good looks of 
her Lshand. No offence, of course, is intend- 
ed, nor is any taken, that I am aware of; but 
what folly it is, through stolid indifference or 
wilful ignorance, to violate conventional rules 
to which we have voluntarily subjected our- 
selves. I, however, am fortunate in knowing 
only a few of the savages, or my house would 
be overrun by them.’ 

“* Are they, then, so fond of society ?’ I in- 
quired. 

“* Actually ravenous for it,’ she answered ; 
‘and they fearlessly thrust themselves into any 
they can enter, although their knowledge of the 
French language hardly suffices to provide them 
with the common necessaries of life. But to 
my set, thank Heaven, they can never gain 
admittance ; for, even with my three hundred 
thousand francs a year, the difficulties I met 
with in getting into it were inconceivable, and 
it was only through a fortunate acquaintance 
which 1] made at a watering-place that I suc- 
ceeded at last. To the Tuilleries, however, 1 
am told, they rush in crowds, though of this I 
know nothing, as I never visit those head-quar- 
ters of vulgarity.’ 

“* Perhaps they go there merely as strangers 
to a raree-show,’ | remarked. 

“<] could easily believe it,’ she replied, ‘ if a 
first, or even a second exhibition contented 
them ; but the truth is, they never let slip an 
opportunity of basking in the smiles of royalty 
and rubbing against nobility. Then the dresses 
they assume on such occasions, notwithstanding 
a very modest costume has been prescribed to 
them by custom, are sometimes fantastically ab- 
surd, and often the cause of ludicrous, if not 
painful consequences. It was only last year that 
a reverend father of holy Church, who had be- 
decked his time-worn person in the uniform of 
a general officer, was completely dumbfounded 
on being asked at the palace what rank he held 
at the termination of the last war with Great 
Britain. He was followed on one side by a 
respectable physician, enacting the character 
of a colonel of dragoons, and on the other by 
an eminent lawyer, personating a major of in- 
fantry, neither of whom, even if addressed in 
his vernacular, could have uttered a single sen- 
tence understandingly in reply to the simplest 
question on military tactics. 

“*But the man that most excited my in- 
formant’s admiration, and whom he recognized 
as a celebrated hair-dresser of New York, sur- 
passed everybody else in producing a scenic 
effect. Through pure ignorance and love of 
finery, he had tricked out his really handsome 
person in a magnificently-embroidered green 
suit, so much resembling the livery of a chas- 
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seur,as is called an embassador’s footman, that 
it was the subject of universal wonder how he 
could ever have been permitted to enter where he 
was. By calling himself, however, the captain 
of a state rifle corps, he was allowed to pass 
the doors ; and, as far as mere personal appear- 
ance went, he was certainly the most present- 
able among all the Americans.’ 

“¢ Granting, madam,’ said I, ‘ that there is no 
exaggeration in what you have repeated to me 
on the authority of your friend, still it all seems 
very harmless, provided that neither in this nor 
in any way do our countrymen amuse them- 
selves at the expense of others.’ 

«« But, unfortunately, they do, she quickly 
rejoined ; ‘ for, not content with making fools 
of themselves, the envy and censoriousness 
which they indul in at home, instead of 
being thrown aside, have become a matter of 
notoriety in a foreign country, where a culti- 
vated taste teaches better things. 

**[ will not attempt to conceal from you 
that my husband was formerly a tradesman, 
for you know all about it; but where was the 
use of proclaiming to all my French acquaint- 
ances that he was once a cabinet-maker? It 
certainly mortified me, and I should have trem- 
bled for the consequences, had [ not felt assured 
that few would believe the story, and that all 
preferred good dinners to inquiring into the 
truth of it.’ 

** Yours,’ said I, thinking of her recent tem- 
porary blindness in the opera passage, ‘ was, 
perhaps, a peculiar case. Maybe you had hurt 
the feelings or wounded the vanity of your de- 
famers.’ 

* * Not at all,’ was her answer ; ‘ I could give 
you many instances of the like, and, among 
others, that of a young gentleman whom you 
will, I trust, meet at my house. Though the 
owner of a large fortune, which he spends lib- 
erally, he is of the most unpretending nature, 
and the refined simplicity of his manner, I have 
heard good judges say, would be pronounced 
positive elegance in a person of gentle blood. 
And yet, because he once worked at a hand- 
craft, he is slightingly spoken of by many of 
his countrymen, who never neglect an oppor- 
tunity of referring to his humble birth. 

“*'Their delight seems to be in backbiting 
each other, in searching out and retailing pri- 
vate histories, and that, too often, with little 
regard.to truth. Withina month, I have twice 
heard, on American authority, much to the sur- 
prise of Mr. Chase and myself, that we were 
under the necessity of returning home to es- 
cape the consequences of our extravagance : 
and an intimate friend of ours, whose large 
property is daily increasing in value, has been 
several times reduced to poverty by slanderous 
stories of kindred tongues, without being poor- 
er by a single sixpence. 

“* Now all this, you will admit, is vulgar as 
well as vexatious, and calculated to lower us 





ae, 


in the esteem of foreigners, who naturally re- 
ceive their impressions respecting us from por. 
traits drawn by ourselves; and yet, only sug. 
gest to an American the idea that his is not the 
eorene nation on the face of the earth, or that 
the Americans are not the most accomplished 
people under the sun, and he instantly fires up 
to the explosive point, and is ready to burst, as 
it were, with a sickly and monstrous vanity, 
which casts even that of a Frenchman into the 
shade. And this he calls patriotism ! 

*** But Iam keeping you too long from our 
amiable hostess, whom I see approaching. So 
adieu for the present, but call on me to-mor- 
row, and remember that every Sunday evening 
Tam at home.’ So saying, the elegant Mad- 
ame de Chase moved off, exchanging compli- 
ments right hand and left with every other per- 
son she met. 

* All, or very nearly all, the strictures I had 
been listening to, proved, on inquiry, to be 
richly merited by not a few of those against 
whom they were directed ; and it might have 
been added, that the wanton impertinence and 
recklessness with which letters of introduction ar: 
sent to Europe, at the expense of those there who 
have, more hospitably than wisely, entertained 
the writers of them, ought to be held up to uni- 
versal reprobation.” 


The italics in the last paragraph are the 


author’s. We have no doubt of the truth 
of what they emphasize. Yet the evil is 
one which is beginning to remedy itself. 
Our diplomatic and other well known 
gentlemen who have resided abroad, are 
becoming more scrupulous in giving letters 
of introduction to those who may possibly 
disgrace them; while at the same time 
such letters are not looked upon as they 
used to be by the recipients. Formerly our 
public agents were besieged by the family 
of every student going to Paris; and in 
not a few instances probably letters have 
been given which, if attended to, would 
place individuals on a footing abroad to 
which they could have no claim at home, 
simply to buy influence. But if we are 
not misinformed, a better understanding 
now subsists on both sides of the water, 
and there is a greater reciprocity of good 
faith. 

One other extract we must be excused 
for quoting, at the same time taking the 
opportunity to thank the author for the 
account it gives of what must have been an 
actual interview with one of whom the least 
particulars are to us, and we hope, to our 
readers, never uninteresting :— 
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“ After the crier had made his usua) procla- 
mation, the judge entered with his suite, and in 
it, unremarked for aught 1 saw, came, slowly 
halting, Sir Walter Scott!! He appeared to 
be very lame, but, as I afterward discovered, 
he ow Sar without pain, and had, he told me, 
travelled with ease twenty and thirty miles a 
day on foot. The stick on which he leaned 
seemed to be a stout Malacca joint, with a 
crutch head, and the dress he wore was a black 
silk gown over a suit of the same color. He 
seated himself at a table, and, after looking un- 
concernedly around, went quietly to work 
signing papers, which a subordinate attendant 
handed to him in quick succession. I gazed at 
him, as may be well sup , with feelings of 
no ordinary nature, and could hardly realize 
that the hand I now saw engaged in the drudge- 
ry of a quarter session was the same that had 
created the dashing but affectionate Diana Ver- 
non, the gentle Alice Bridgnorth, old Edie 
Ochiltree, Caleb Balderstone, and Meg Merri- 
lies, with an endless host of warm and animate 
beings, who live in our fancy, almost our be- 
lief, as life-like and far more vividly than the 
real characters of history itself. 

“The court adjourned early, and I, curious to 
know what attention its clerk attracted in the 
street, as well as to ascertain the place of his 
residence, followed him at a respectful distance. 
Few, howefer, of those he met, took any no- 
tice of his, although he had to walk a con- 
siderable way. The indifference of its neigh- 
bors to the Falls of Niagara came across my 
mind. An hour or two later, when I thought 
he would be at leisure, for I knew that the 
morning was his busy time, I rang at the door 
where Thad seen him enter, and, on being told 
by the servant that his master was at home, de- 
sired him to carry in my card and Mr. Kin- 
naird’s letter. While waiting in the ante- 
chamber, my eyes chanced to fall on a well- 
worn hat of no ordinary dimensions, with the 
name of Scott rudely scrawled upon the lining, 
and I remember regarding it much more curi- 
ously than I have since the famous chapeau of 
Napoleon, which his faithful valet Marchand 
exhibited to me among other relics of his idol- 
ized master. I was ushered into the study of 
the greatest man alive. He had just finished 
sealing a large packet—the manuscript, per- 
haps, I thought, of one of those immortal works 
which the reading world was at that time al- 
ways anxiously expecting. He rose as I en- 
tered, advanced, and, cordially taking my hand, 
said, ‘1 am very much obliged to my friend 
Kinnaird for the plersure his note has procured 
me.’ 

“*Tt is also to a mutual friend of his and 
mine that I owe the honor I enjoy,’ was my 
answer; ‘for I assure you, sir,I should never 
myself have ventured to ask it, knowing, as I 
do, what value the world sets upon your time.’ 

**Oh, never mind all the stories which th2 





world would have you believe,’ he gaily re- 
plied, ‘ for after twelve o’clock it is a holiday 
with me. You have arrived, I am glad to say, 
ata happy moment, as the pleasant weather 
has at length set in, though I have no right to 
complain of our variable climate, since it has 
not kept me within doors a single day for a 
long time.’ 

“* Your health, then, is good?’ I asked. 

“* Yes, very good, and I am quite hearty 
now ; but I came within an ace of bidding the 
world -night a while ago.’ 

***'The world ought to be very grateful to 
you for deferring your bidding,’ said I, smil- 
ing. 

“*QOh, the world and I are not quits yet,’ 
he laughingly replied. Then, catching at the 
word pioneers, which | happened to use in an- 
swer to an observation of his respecting the 
influence of forest clearing on climate, he con- 
tinued, ‘That reminds me of a work which 
pleased me, by a countryman of yours, Mr. 
Cooper, who has thrown a great deal of light 
on American subjects.’ 

“ Having heard that a slight misunderstanding 
had occurred between the gentleman spoken of 
and Sir Walter, I merely observed that we were 
all proud of our distinguished novelist, but 
re it had never been my good fortune to meet 
1im. 

“*] will tell you, then,’ said my knightly in- 
terlocutor, ‘that besides his merits as an au- 
thor, he is a very good-natured man, and that J 
have heard of many kind things of his doing. 
His advantages when a youth, it is true, were 
not as great as they might have been, but he 
always had the genuine germ within him. He 
told me, for example, that, when a boy, he left 
his home without leave, and went to sea with 
only a few dollars in his pocket, which he ex- 
pended, on reaching London, at the Tower and 
other places worth seeing, instead of buying a 
new jacket and breeches, which his companions 
gibingly said he stood in need of. In that, the 
boy » lle what the man would be. He pre- 
ferred filling his head to covering his back.’ 

“*It has sometimes seemed to me,’ I remark- 
ed, ‘ that his fame would have been greater if 
he had deferred writing some ten years longer.’ 

“* That is a hard penance toundergo,’ replied 
Sir Walter, laughing ; ‘for when a man has 
ten fingers,’ at the same time illustrating his 
words by extending his own well-formed, but 
by no means Byronic digits, ‘ and feels it in him, 
it is no easy matter to keep it from coming out.’ 
Then, looking for a moment as if he thought he 
had pictured his own case rather too pointedly, 
he instantly added, ‘There is another Ameri- 
can whom I like very much—Washington 
Irving. I knew him before he began to write, 
and always admired him as a man, as | now do 
since he has become an author.’ 

“The above remarks, made by Sir Walter 
Scott respecting Mr. Cooper, and they were 
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unsolicited on my part, I have extracted from 
- journal, to show how entirely mistaken was 

tr. Lockhart in what he once said about the 
relations subsisting between these two distin- 
guished persons, and how far from the truth he 
was when he intimated that the great Scotch 
novelist had any narrow prejudices against 
Americans or American authors. But even if 
some slight dislike had been entertained by a 
man who knew the value of time as well as he, 
against a set of idle, sight-seeing Yankees, 
habitually striving, as I have sometimes heard 
it acknowledged br themselves, to gain access, 
without pone warrant, to the presence of re- 
markable or eminent individuals, there is nothing 
in it that should excite our surprise. 

“Trose todepart, fearful of remaining too long, 
as it was yet early in the day, and | thought 
his labors might not be terminated. He rose 
too, and again taking my hand, said, ‘Come 
and dine with me to-morrow; and if, during 
your stay in Edinburgh, I can be of any service 
to you, it will make me most happy. In the 
neighborhood of it, I can give you the “open 
Sesame” everywhere.’ 

“His mannertoward me,during my short visit 
to the Scotch capital, increased in kindness, if 
possible, every reap and he seemed never to 
weary of conversation, whether we were by 
ourselves, or in the company of others. But I 
have space for only a few of the many interest- 
ing observations he made, and the curious an- 
ecdotes he told, all of which I jotted down at 
the time. 

“ Speaking one day of his powers of perform- 
ance, notwithstanding his lameness, which, by 
the by, appeared to give him no concern on the 
score of vanity, as a similar misfortune did an- 
other fellow-poet of immortal renown, ise said 
he had often traversed the Highlands on a pony 
and afoot, at some risk and much trouble, long 
before coaches or any wheel vehicles were 
known there. 

“The fear of death happening to be the subject 
of conversation, he pe that men very 
easily made up their minds to meet the event 
when once convinced that they must die. ‘I 
remember, he continued, ‘a client of mine, 
when I was at the bar, who had been condemned 
to death for burglary for the third or fourth 
time, and had broken every jail in the country. 
He sent for me at a time when I supposed I had 
done with him, to give me, in return for my 
services, which he declared his anxiety to repay, 
two pieces of advice, which were, never to trust 
for protection in a country house to a large dog 
out of doors, as he could always be got rid of 
by poison; but to a little one within doors, 
whose barking at the lightest noise could not 
be stopped ; and always to have a heavy,strong 
lock, with a stiff spring, instead of a small, 
well-oiled, patent one, because no skeleton key 
could turn it. “I do not care a baubee,” he 
added, “ for these iron fetters and stone walls; 


but do you see those sentinels? They are, one 
or another of them, alwaysawake.” It struck 
me,’ concluded Sir Walter, with his usual 
shrewd twinkle of the eye, ‘that there was no 
small tincture of vanity in the fellow’s commu- 
nication, although he was in such a sad ex- 
tremity; and to death he appeared perfectly 
resigned.’ : 

“The case of a person was mentioned that had 
acquired a fortune in much the same way as 
did a gentleman once in Boston, who, by the 
advice of a professed hoaxer, shipped a large 
quantity of warming-pans to the West Indies, 
and gained two or three hundred per cent. on 
them by their being turned into sugar-dippers, 
which happened to be scarce there at the mo- 
ment. ‘And I dare say,’ remarked my host, 
whose keenness and vivacity seemed never to 
sleep, ‘that he was as proud of his wealth, as 
if it had been made by his own desert.’ 

“ He had taught, he told me with animated de- 
light, Mademoiselle Sontag how to wear the 
tartan on the stage, und, criticising her voice, 
supplied, notwithstanding his son-in-law’s as- 
sertion that he could never turn a tune, an ex- 
pression which I had often felt the want of 
while listening to her in Paris. ‘It lacked, 
he said, ‘ the poetry of music.’ 

“I remember asking him which he would pre- 
fer as followers in any hazardous and uncertain 
enterprise ; six men of tried moral fifmness and 
constancy, or twelve of mere animal but un- 
doubted courage. 

“* Oh, the former, by all means,’ was his re- 
ply; ‘ because they would not fail me, how- 
ever unexpected the peril; while the latter, in 
some new and unthought-of danger, might be 
panic-struck.’ 

“ A Neapolitan gentleman chancing to observe 
that his countrymen of the lower orders could 
not be induced to labor by any offer, however 
great, when once they had earned enough 
money to support them through the day, Sir 
Walter, as if charmed at the idea, burst into a 
hearty laugh, exclaiming, ‘They are what I 
should call true practica! philosophers.’ 

“ When the time for my departure had arrived, 
resolved that my kind entertainer should know 
that it was something better than idle curiosity 
which had brought me to Edinburgh, I told 
him how grateful I felt to him for the happiness 
his writings had given me, both in sickness and 
health, while there was not a house within the 
American borders in which they were unknown. 
He had accompanied me to the street door, my 
hand in his. ‘Such being your kind senti- 
ments toward me, my young friend,’ he replied, 
with almost a tinge of sadness in his tones, 
‘the best way for you to show their sincerity 
is to come back to us again, and remain a long- 
er time in Auld Reekie.’ And so I bade adieu 
—one never to be repeated, alas—to the man 
whose like the world will not soon look upon 





again.” 
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MIDNIGHT. 


Now all the dreams have issued from their caves— 
Remorse, and haggard Care ; wan Stratagem, 
Incubus, cold ; exulting Fancy raves 
Like a ’scaped maniac ; delusions swim, 
Gray, in the air, the bodiless brood of death. 
Now bloodshot meteors out of darkness start, 
Appalling the lone wretch, who checks his breath, 
And stands and hearkens to his beating heart, 
While the life oozes at his trembling lips. 

And now by cottage hearth, whose purple blaze 
Wanders and flares, the cunning kitten skips ; 

Nor dares the trembling, dream-pressed rustic raise 
His pillowed head, half addled by her fun, 
Lest night to that dread hour of ghosts have run. 





FOREIGN M 


Tue accounts received relative to English 
affairs have not been important. Some fresh 
attempts at Chartist agitation have been 
made, but these were on a comparatively 
small scale, and not attended with any results 
of moment; indeed this party seems at present 
to be powerless. In Liverpool apprehensions 
were felt that an outbreak of the large body of 
Trish residents there and of sympathizers was 
intended, in aid of the insurrection in Ireland, 
in consequence of which the military were re- 
inforced in that town, and a large number of 
special constables sworn in to preserve the 
peace, but up to the latest advices their ser- 
vices had not been required. The proposed 
visit of the Queen to Ireland was given up on 
account of the state of that country. 

The attempted junction of the moral and 
pe force Repealers has entirely failed. 

he proceedings of the latter at the time of the 
endeavor to establish a general “ League ” of 
Repealers, were of a character so directly tend- 
ing. to insurrection, that the leaders of the 
“Repeal Association” declined to join with 
them, and Mr. John O’Connell and others 
have publicly refused to concert with them, 
and have openly denounced their acts as im- 
politic and hopeless of success. After the 
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conviction and transportation of Mitchel there 
was a short period of tranquillity in the coun- 
try, but this was of short duration. The organ- 
ization of clubs by the physical force —— 
extended throughout the South and West; 
incendiary speeches were made at various 
public meetings, and the Felon and other 
newspapers of the party evinced a reckless 
violence amounting to frenzy. Dublin, Cork, 
Waterford and pn Se places were placed by 
special proclamation under the provisions of 
the act for preserving the peace, and proceed- 
ings were taken for deunting the disaffected. 
Mr. John Martin, the proprietor of the “ Felon” 
newspaper, Mr. Duffy cf the “ Nation,” together 
with O’Dogherty and Williams of the “ Tri- 
bune,”’ were arrested in Dublin and committed 
| to Newgate, charged with felony, and all pub- 

lished — of their papers were seized by the 

police. Notwithstanding their incarceration 

they continued to write, in prison, articles as 

inflammatory as those for which they were 

under prosecution, until prohibited by the au- 

thorities, who ascertained that their writings 
| were sent out under pretence of being commu- 
| nications with their legal advisers. Since the 
| late active measures for quelling the insurrec- 

tionary movements, which will be presently 
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referred to, the publication of these papers has 
been prevented by the government. The trial 
of these prisoners was appointed to take place 
on the 8th August, and at the last accounts the 
jurors had been summoned and arrangements 
made for that purpose. Similar threats have 
been made yby the clubs to those which pre- 
ceded the tral, and conviction of Mitchel, that 
if convicted the sentence should be forcibly 
— from being carried into execution, 

ut the government are determined to persevere 
in the prosecutions. Mr. T. F. Meagher and 
several other persons have been arrested and 
held to bail for sedition, but even if they sur- 
i they cannot be tried for a considerable 

riod. 
Gg: consequence of the extended arming and 
organization of clubs for the openly avowed 
purpose of insurrection, publicly announced by 
the leaders to take place so soon as the harvest 
should be gathered in, and which was to be 
seized upon to supply the insurgent commis- 
sariat, the government considered it necessary 
to apply to Parliament for additional powers to 
enable them, by arresting the leaders, to crush 
the spirit of rebellion which was being fer- 
mented through a great portion of the country. 
On the 22d July Lord John Russell, upon no- 
tice, moved in the House of Commons for 
leave to bring in a bill empowering the Lord 
Lieutenant to apprehend and detain, until the 
Ist of March next, such persons as he shall 
suspect of conspiring against the Queen’s per- 
son and government. After expressing his 
regret at the necessity of suspending the con- 
stitutional liberties of Ireland, he traced the 
history of the “ Confederation,” and showed 
from the avowed manifestos published in 
the “ Felon” and “ Nation” newspapers, that 
the fixed intention of the confederates was to 
subvert entirely the Imperial government—to 
annihilate all rights of property—to hold up 
the hope of plunder to those who would join in 
the rebellion, and the threat of depriving all 
those of their property who remained faithful 
to their allegiance. One of these manifestos 
entitled “‘ The value of the [rish Harvest,” set 
forth that there was growing in Ireland pro- 
duce of the value of eighty millions sterling, 
and declared that it would be for the new Irish 
Council of Three Hundred to decide how this 
should be apportioned ; thus showing that by 
one sweeping confiscation the masters of this 
Red Republic were te to disregard all 
existing social rules, and reduce everything to 
anarchy. He stated that notwithstanding all 
persons of property and the clergy of all de- 
nominations were earnestly laboring to prevent 
an outbreak, no moral influence could prevail 
to deter. many thousands of the younger men 
from joining in the proposed insurrection. The 
motion, which received an almost unanimous 
support from all parties, was carried on a 


all the stages on that evening. On the second 
reading Sir Lucius O’Brien, brother of Smith 
O’Brien, declared that although his relative 
might be the first person affected by the mea- 
sure, he considered it necessary and could not 
withhold his support. On Monday the 24th 
<7 the measure passed the House of Lords, 
and on the following day received the royal 
assent. 

Immediately after the receipt of a copy of 
the act in Dublin, the Lord Lieutenant issued 
numerous warrants for the apprehension of the 
ringleaders of the conspiracy, but most of them 
had made a precipitate retreat from that city, 
spreading themselves over various parts of the 
disaffected provinces. Rewards were adver- 
tised for the apprehension of Smith O’Brien, 
Meagher and others. It having been ascer- 
tained that the former had passed the night of 
the 28th July among the colliers, or “ Black 
Boys” of Boulagh Common, near Ballingarry, 
in the county of Tipperary, an Inspector of Po- 
lice named rant, with thirty-seven men, pro- 
ceeded there for the purpose of capturing him, 
where he was found with a large body of armed 
followers prepared to give battle. ‘The police 
not being sufficiently numerous to withstand 
the threatened attack, retreated to and took 
possession of a small house on a cross road, 
where they were quickly surrounded, and 
O’Brien advanced and demanded a surrender 
of their arms, which was refused. Some par- 
leying took place, after which the insurgents 
proceeded to pile straw and other combustible 
materials about the building for the purpose of 
compelling the police to surrender. A Catholic 
priest in the neighborhood, hearing of the 
affray, came up and used his utmost exertions 
to persuade the people to retire, but without 
success. After some time the police fired, 
killing and wounding several, the number be- 
ing variously estimated at from five to a much 
greater amount. The firing was heard by 
another detachment of police, who hastened to 
the rescue of their comrades, on seeing whom, 
the mob made a quick retreat. O’Brien is said 
to have ridden off alone, and at the last accounts 
active measures were in progress for insuring 
his capture. This is the only outbreak of 
which information has been received. 

The state of siege is still maintained in Paris, 
which under its régime continues tranquil, the 
disaffected being kept in check by the vigorous 
measures under Gen. Cavaignac’s administra- 
tion. Numerous arrests are however made as 
the disclosures relative to the outbreak of June 
progress, and the disarming of the portion of 
the National Guard whose loyalty is suspected, 
is being carried on with vigor. Assassinations 
are of frequent occurrence, and it is said the 
Communists look forward to the time when 
distress among the laboring classes will render 
them the ready tools for another insurrection. 





division of 271 to 8, and the bill passed through 





At present these doctrines have met with a de- 
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cided check in the National Assembly. M. 
Proudhon introduced a measure to confiscate a 
third part of all property. He openly advocated 
the measure as the beginning of a new state of 
things ; or according to his views being 
inconsistent with the principles of the revolu- 
tion, and the one being inevitably destined to 
destroy the other. For the purpose of giving 
a quietus to questions of this sort, the proposi- 
tion was referred to a committee, who made a 
strong report against it, on the reception of 
which the Assembly passed a resolution of a 
most denunciatory character, and on the divis- 
ion M. Proudhon was left in a minority of two! 
only one other member affording him a sup- 
port. The National Guard of Lyons is being 
disarmed. 

A decree has been passed requiring security 
to be deposited by the publishers of journals. 
In the departments of the Seine for all pub- 
lished more than twice a week a deposit of 
24,000 fr. is to be made in the Treasury ; those 
twice a week 18,000, once a week 12,000; 
more than once a month 6,000. In other 
places the amount of deposit is regulated by 
the population. Major Constantine, one of the 
officers charged to investigate the facts relative 
to the insurrection of June, has been arrested, 
having been recognized by several of the insur- 
gents as having repeatedly come to encourage 
them at the barricades, disguised in a blouse 
and a casquet: according to their statements 
he was to have been the minister of war had 
the insurrection been successful. Ledru Rol- 
lin, Louis Blane and Caussidiére are charged 
before the Assembly with being implicated in 
the various risings since the Revolution. 
Lamartine is said not to be suspected. The 

overnment has effected a loan of 150,000,000 
rancs at 5 per cent. from the Bank of France, 
at the price of 751-4 with other’ advantages 
which make the interest about 7 per cent. 

The published table of receipts of taxes for 
the first six months of the present year shows 
a decrease of 61,818,000 fr.; compared with 
the year 1846 the decrease is 67,652,000 fr. 
The returns of the customs duties collected 
during the month of June last, shows 5,890,163 
fr. They produced in the corresponding month 
of 1846, 12,612,579 fr.; and in 1847, 11,180,163. 
The receipts of the customs during the first half 
year of 1848 did not exceed 38,150,854 fr., 
whilst they had amounted in 1846 to 74,676,750; 
and in 1847 to 65,956,675. The number of 
French and foreign vessels which entered the 
harbors of France during the first six months 
of 1848, was 6,395, measuring 881,295 tons ; 
or 3,905 vessels and 521,373 tons less than in 
1847. The number of vessels of al! countries 
which sailed from French harbors during the 
last six months was 5,684, measuring 675,363 
tons, or 815 vessels and 94,884 tons less than 
in 1847. The committee on the Constitution 





are proceeding rapidly to a conclusion of their 
labors ; and it appears they will recommend 
the election of the President to be made by 
universal suffrage, and not by the Assembly. 
The Constitution will be presented by the com- 
mittee to the National Assembly, and as that 
hpdy proposes to adjourn for a month it will 
yet be some time before there is any regularly 
established government existing in France. 

In Venice a grand popular demonstration 
was miade in favor of Charles Albert, and on 
the 3d of July the Assembly met, when the 
junction of that territory with Upper Italy was 
proclaimed amid great enthusiasm : some Pied- 
montese troops have arrived in Venice. Seven 
engagements were fought between the Aus- 
trians and the troops of Charles Albert on the 
24th and 25th July, with great loss on both 
sides: the result of which was that the latter 
were worsted and compelled to retire to the line 
occupied by their reserve on the Mincio. A 
further battle took place on the 26th, at which 
the Piedmontese were completely routed. It is 
said that Charles Albert has formally applied 
to the French Government for military assist- 
ance. Rome appears to be in a distracted 
state, the workmen who, in French fashion, 
were employed by the alg eee causing 
= uneasiness. The Pope has lost popu- 
arity from his opposition to the war with Aus- 
tria: the war government under Miami as 
prime minister, is said to be dissolved, and the 
church party are intriguing to regain their lost 
power. The Duke of Genoa, second son of 
Charles Albert, has been chosen King of Sicily, 
and the government of Naples are making large 
preparations for the invasion of that island. 

he Archduke John, brother of the Emperor 
of Austria, has been installed head of the Ger- 
manic confederation, with the title of “ Vicar 
of the Empire,” which has caused great dissat- 
isfaction in Prussia: the armed force of the 
empire is to consist of about 900,000 men. In 
1820 the public debt of Prussia amounted to 
205,000,000 dollars, since which time it has 
been reduced to 126,000,000, and the Minister 
of Finance stated that the domains of the State 
were far more than sufficient to cover this sum. 
Attempts to establish an armistice between 
Denmark and Prussia have failed, but negotia- 
tions for a settlement of the Schleswig Holstein 
question are still in progress. The constituent 
assembly of Austria assembled at Vienna is 
composed of a motley crew, many being mere 
peasants understanding no language but their 
own provincial Italian, German or Bohemian ; 
many can neither read nor write, and three- 
quarters are said to be extremely ignorant and 
incompetent ; the king has not yet returned to 
Vienna. A ministry oe been formed, which 
has begun with sweeping alterations among all 
placeholders, and appears to be actuated by a 
thoroughly radical and democratic spirit. 
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Dictionary of Americanisms. A Glossary of 
Words and Phrases usually regarded as 
peculiar to the United States. By Joun Rus- 
SELL Bartiett, Corresponding Secretary 
of the American Ethnological Society, and 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary of the New 
York Historical Society. New York: 
Bartlett & Welford. 1848. 


This work is so suggestive of amusement, 
that we very much regret the necessity of let- 
ting it go by with only a passing notice. The 
title sufficiently explains its object, which is, 
not to distinguish all the pure Americanisms, 
but simply to collect “all the words usually 
called provincial or vulgar—all the words, 
whatever be their origin, which are used in 
familiar conversation, and but seldom employ- 
ed in composition—all the perversions of lan- 

uage and abuses of words into which people, 
In certain sections of the country, have fallen, 
and some of those remarkable and ludicrous 
forms of speech which have been adopted in the 
Western States.” 

The author states that on comparing familiar 
New England words “ with the provincial and 
colloquial language of the Northern counties 
of England, a most striking resemblance ap- 
peared, not only in the words commonly re- 

tded as peculiar to New England, but in the 

ialectical pronunciation of certain words, and 
in the general tone and accent.” 


“In fact, it may be said, without exaggeration, 
that nine tenths of the colloquial peculiarities of 
New England are derived directly from Great 
Britain; and that they are now provincial in 
those — from which the early colonists emi- 
grated, or are to be found in the writings of well 
accredited authors of the period when that emi- 
gration took place. uently, it is obvious, 
that we have the best authority for the use of the 
words referred to. 

“Tt may be insisted, therefore, that the idiom 
of New England is as pure English, taken as a 
whole, as was spoken in England at the period 
when these colonies were settled. In making 
this assertion, I do not take as a standard the 
nasal twang, the drawling enunciation, or those 
perversions of la which the ignorant and 
uneducated adopt. Nor would I acknowledge 
the abuse of many of our most useful words. For 
these perversions I make no other defence or 
apology, but that they occur in all countries, and 
in every language.” 


The work appears to be quite full, judging 
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from one’s inability to remember many common 
words and phrases which it is found not to 
contain. For the political slang and other 
phrases, the author acknowledges himself in- 
debted to John Inman, Esq., editor of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser. The best idea of the man- 
ner of its execution, may be gained from a few 
examples ; the list of authorities is often laugh- 
able enough :— 


Assquatuate. To run away; to abscond. Used 
only in familiar language. 
W-—— was surrendered by his bail, who was security 


for his appearance at court, fearing he was about to ad 
squatulate.—N. Y. Herald. 
Aut-rmep. Very, in a great degree. A low 
American word. 
The first thing I know’d, my trowsers were plastered 


all over with hot molasses, which burnt all-fired bad.— 
Maj. Jones’s Courtship, p. 87. 


Old Haines sweating like a pitcher with ice-water in it, 
and looking all-fired tired.—Porter’s Tales of the South- 
west, p. 0. 


I was woked up by a noise in the street; so I jumps 
up in an all- whe | hurry, aps with the window, and outs 
with my head.—Sam Slick. 


You see the fact is, Squire (said the Hooshier), they 
had a mighty deal to say up in our parts about Orleans, 
and how all-fired easy it is to make money in it ; but it’s 
no ham and all hominy, I reckon. —Pickings from the 
Picayune, p. 67 


I'm dying—!l knowl am! My mouth tastes like a 
rusty cont. The doctor will charge an all-fired price to 
cure me.— Knickerbocker Mag. 1845. 


To axr. (Ang. Sax. acsian, avian.) To ask. 

This word is now considered a vulgarism ; 
though, like many others under the same cen- 
sure, it is as old as the English language. 
Among the early writers it was used the same 
as ask is now. In England it still exists in the 
colloquial dialect of Norfolk and other counties. 
A true born Londoner, says Pegge, in his Anee- 
dotes of the English Language, always ares 
questions, axes don, and at quadrilles, axes 
leave. In the United States it is somewhat 
used by the vulgar—Forby’s Vocabulary. Rich- 
ardson’s Dic. 

And Pilate azide him, art thou Kyng of Jewis? And 


Jhesns answeride and seide to him, thou seist.— Wickit, 
Trans. of the Bible. 


A poor lazar, upon a tide, 
Came to the gate, and azed meate.—Gower, Con. .4nc. 


Margaret, Countess of Richmond and Derby, 
in a letter to her son, Henry VIL, concludes 
with— 

herty blessings as ye can aze of God.— Lord How- 

ara, 


In the next reign, Dr. John Clark writes to 








Cardinal Wolsey, and tells him that— 
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The King azed after your Grace’s welfare.—Pegge’s 
Anecdotes. 


Day before yesterday, I went down to the Post Office‘ 
and az’d the Post-master if there was anything for me.— 
Maj. Jones's Courtship, p. 172. 


L have often axed myself what sort of a gall that splen- 
diferous Lady of the Lake of Scott’s was.—Sam Slick 
in Eng. ch. 30. 


To know 6 From A bull's foot. It is a common 
hrase to say, “He does not know B from a 
ull’s foot,” meaning that a person is very il- 

literate, or very ignorant. The term bull's foot is 
chosen merely for the sake of the alliteration ; 
as in the similar phrases, “He does not know 
B from a broomstick,” or “ B from a battledoor.” 
It is a very old saying; Mr. Halliwell finds it 
in one of the Digby MSS. 

I know not A from the wynd mylne, 

Ne a B from a bole-foot, I trowe, ni thiself nother. 

Archaic and Provincial Glossary. 
Cuiam-suett. The lips, or mouth. There is a 

common though expression in New Eng- 
land, of “Shut your clam-shell,” that is, Shut 
your mouth, hold your tongue. 


Covron. A financial term, which, together with 
the practice, is borrowed from France. In the 
United States, the certificates oly onen stocks 
drawing interest are accompanied by coupons, 
pe small tickets attached to the certifi 
cates. At each term when the interest falls 
due, one of these coupons is cut off (whence the 
name); and this being presented to the State 
treasurer, or to a bank designated by him, 
entitles the holder to receive the interest. The 
coupons attached to the bonds of some of the 
Western States have not been cut off for several 
years. 


Loco-roco, The name by which the Democratic 
party is extensively distinguished throughout 
the United States. This name originated in the 
year 1535, when a division arose in the party, 
in consequence of the nomination of Gideon 
Lee as the Democratic candidate for Congress, 
by the committee chosen for that purpose. 

is nomination, as was customary, had to be 
confirmed at a general meeting of Democrats 
held at Tammany Hall. His friends antici- 

ted opposition, and assembled in large num- 

rs to support him. “The first question 
which arose,” says Mr. Hammond, “and which 
would test the strength of the parties, was the 
selection of Chairman. The friends of Mr. Lee, 
whom we will call Tammany men, supported 
Mr. Varian; and the anti-monopolists, Mr. 
Curtis. The Tammanies entered the hall as 
soon as the doors were opened, by means of 
back stairs ; while at the same time the Equal 
Rights party rushed into the long room up the 
front stairs. Both parties were loud and bois- 
terous ; the one ieeding that Mr. Varian was 
chosen Chairman, and the other that Mr. Curtis 


Sistern, for sisters. A 


tions that such would be the course of their op- 
ponents, had provided themselves with /oco- 
foco matches and candles, and the room was 
re-lighted ina moment. The ‘Courier and En- 
quirer’ newspaper dubbed the anti-monopolists, 
who used the matches, with the name of Loco- 
focos; which was soon after given to the 
Democratic party, and which they have since 
retained.”"—Hammond’s Political History of 
New York, Vol. II. p. 491. 


To ROW UP SALT RIVER, is a common phrase, used 


generally to signify political defeat. The dis- 

tance to which a party is rowed up Salt River 

depends entirely upon the magnitude of the 

majority against its candidates. Ifthe defeat 

is particularly overwhelming, the unsuccessful 

— is rowed up to the very head waters of Salt 
tver. 

It is occasionally used as nearly synonymous 
with to row up, as in the following example, 
but this application is rare: 

Judge Clayton made a speech that fairly made the tum- 
blers hop. He rowed the Tories up and over Salt River.— 
Crockett, Tour Down East, p. 46. 

To row up Salt River has its origin in the fact 
that there is a small stream of that name in 
Kentucky, the passage of which is made diffi- 
cult and laborious as well by its tortuous course 
as by the abundance of shallows and bars. The 
real application of the Pare is to the unhappy 
wight who has the task of propelling the boat 
up the stream ; but in political or slang usage 
it is to those whe are rowed up—the passengers, 
not the oarsman. [./. Jnman.] 


Sat potatoes. An epithet applied to persons, 


and signifying mean, contemptible ; as, ‘ He is 
very small potatoes? Small potatoes are not fit 
for eating, and except for the feeding of hogs 
and cattle, are worthless ; hence the expression 
as applied to men. It is sometimes put into 
the more emphatic form of small potatoes and 
Sew in a hill ; see Sam Slick in England for an 
explanation of the latter, ch. 6. 


Give me an honest old soldier for the Presidency— 
whether Whig or Democrat—and I will leave your small 
potato politicians and pettyfogging lawyers to those who 
are willing to submit the destiny of this great nation to 
such hands.—.V. Y. Herald, Dec. 13, 1846. 


The very incidents of the meeting. and the names of 
the speakers [noticed by the Washington Union}, induce 
a strong suspicion that it was rather small potatoes —N. 
Y. Com. Adv., April 15, 1848. 
ronunciation 
sometimes heard from uneducated preachers at 
the West. 

an ey = aed it’s a pros great work, 

is here preaching o' gospel, as the great apostle 
hisself allows in » Fon words oF basin what's 7 sped 

into my mind ; for I never knowed what to preach till I 

ris up ’’—Carlton, The New Purchase, Vol. {. p. 203. 


(We have heard in a conference meeting a 


was duly elected the presiding officer. A very speaker desiring to “ hear something from the 
tumultuous and confused scene ensued, during | female breetheren !”—Ep. Rev.) 

which the gas-lights, with which the hall was 
illuminated, were extinguished. The Equal 
Rights party, either having witnessed similar 
occurrences, or having received some intima- 


Toortes. A common term in nursery language 
for the feet. A corruption of footies, i. e. feet. 
Used in England as well as with us. 
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One luckless day last week the poet met 
A maid of such perfection, such a face, 
Such form, such limbs, such more than mortal grace, 
Such dark expressive eyes, such curls of jet, 
Arched brows, straight nose, round chin, and lips a Prince 
Might sue to kiss—in brief, so many beauties, 
Such hands, such waist, such ankles—O such tooties ! 
He really has not been his own man since: 
Rum-punch will not restore his appetite, 
Nor rarebits even make him sleep at night !—4m. Rev. 
July, 1848, 


There are two words, or rather applications 
of words, which we rather wonder should have 
escaped the author. One is “ moderate,” pro- 
nounced mordrit, which is much used in New 
England to express any amount of diminution 
either directly in bulk or quality, or metaphori- 
cally in mind or character. After hearing 
old Deacon X., for instance, declare that the 
new minister was “ruther m-o-r-drit,” we 
should feel positive that a few months would 
witness a change of dynasty. The other is 
the Pennsylvania “ ordinary,” pronounced or- 
nary, and applied in much the same way as the 
Yankee “moderate.” That young lady in a 
backwoods village would not be a very desira- 
ble acquaintance, respecting whom the neigh- 
bors should unite in saying “she is ornary. 

Every reader will probably call to mind simi- 
lar examples which this collection does not 
contain; still it is as complete, perhaps, as 
could be expected for such a work, and may 
serve a good purpose in separating the lan- 
guage of coarseness from that of elegance. 


Literary Sketches and Letters: being the 
Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, never 
before Published. By Tuomas Noon Tat- 
FOURD, one of his Executors. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 


It is almost superfluous to promise an ex- 
tended notice of this welcome book as soon as 
time and space permit; we hope there are not 
many readers who would readily forgive the 
omission of one. At present it is sufficient to 
say that the volume is — composed of 
Lamb’s letters, not before published, to Cole- 
ridge, Southey, Wordsworth, and others of his 
friends, and that they are quite as delightful as 
those which have already embalmed his mem- 
ory. They authenticate the report of his own 
early insanity, and the story, which, before, we 
had resolutely believed to be the sport of some 
horror-loving invention, about poor Mary 
Lamb’s having murdered her mother in a fit of 
frenzy, and the subsequent recurrence of her 
disease at intervals through life. They also 
place Lamb’s character in a new light, and 
enable us better to do justice to his excellence. 
They show him as a religious personas well as 
a humorist, as a resolute, self-sacrificing man 
as well as the most genial of wits, and the most 
acute of critics. 





The portrait in this volume is much more 
like him, that is, as we see him through his let- 
ters, than the one which was given in Tal- 
fourd’s former life of him, published several 
years ago. The reprint is as it should be, a 
very neat one, and cannot be long in finding its 
way to the admirers of Elia. 


A Manual of Grecian and Roman Antiquities. 
By Dr. E. F. Bosesen, Professor, &c. 
Translated from the German and edited by 
the Rev. Tuomas KercHever ARNOLD, M.A. 
rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Revised, with addi- 
tions and corrections. New York: Apple- 
ton & Co. 1848. 


This is no doubt the best school work of the 
kind we have. It is clearly arranged, and con- 
veys all or nearly all that is known of the laws, 
manners, religion, &c., of those ancient na- 
tions, in a form that is well designed to aid the 
memory. This edition is supplied with occa- 
sional notes, and a complete series of ques- 
tions, It is so compact and well arranged as to 
form a book interesting not only to students, 
but to general readers. 


The Life of Jesus Christ in its Historical Con- 
nection and Historical Development. By 
Avueustus Neanper. ‘Translated from the 
fourth German edition, by Cartes M’Cuiiy- 
tock and Cuartuss E. , Sree esacerang Pro- 
fessors in Dickinson College. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


“ The immediate occasion of this work,” say 
the translators, “was the publication, in 1845, 
of Strauss’s Life of Christ, a work which, as 
every one knows, created a great sensation, 
not merely in the theological circles of Ger- 
many, but also throughout Europe.” “ Not- 
withstanding the dread with which German 
theology is regarded by many English and 
some American divines, it was not in German 
soil that the first seeds of infidelity took root. 
It was by the Deistical writers of England, in 
the early part of the last century, that the au- 
thenticity of the sacred writers was first openly 
assailed. The attacks of Toland, Chubb, Mor- 
gan, &c., &c., were directed mainly against the 
credibility and sincerity of the paldad wiiters, 
and their blows were aimed avowedly against 
the whole fabric of Christianity.” 

English skepticism passed over into Germany. 
Among the various sects or classes of unbe- 
lievers, the most learned and numerous are the 
Rationalists, who endeavor to interpret Scrip- 
ture by mere logic and science. They seek to 
free it from everything supernatural. Strauss 
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conceived the bold idea of regarding the whole 
New Testament history as a mythical narrative, 
like the story of Prometheus, or of Osiris. 
* All Germany became infected with the mytho- 
mania.” Strauss, however, gave a deadly blow 
to that dry and ignorant rationalism which 
treats the Scripture as a common book of 
morals and anecdotes. The views of Neander, 
on the contrary, unitethe learning and profound 
spiritualism of the best school of interpreters, 
with the evangelism of modern enthusiastic 
Christianity, as it appears in the orthodox 
churches of New England and Germany. His 
work has become indispensable to theological 
students, and all who wish to understand the 
doctrines of orthodox Protestantism. 


The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By. J. T. 
Heabey, author of Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals, &c. &. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner. 1848. 


The history of Cromwell and his times, so 
often handled and with such various success, 
must continue to interest the world while the 
spirit of liberty remains in it. Mr. Headley’s 
successes as a historical writer have tempted 
bim to try his hand upon this inexhaustible 
topic. His design seems to have been to give 
a rapid and brilliant sketch, such as may excite 
and interest the uninformed upon these topics. 
He has made it a popular history, in which 
all those qualities appear that have made 
his previous works among the most profitable 
literary enterprises of the day. The style is 
rapid, fluent, and exciting to the fancy; the 
action, we need hardly say, well sustained. 
It will doubtless be extensively read. The 
work is in one volume, small octavo, with an 
excellent portrait of Cromwell. 


Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of Gene- 
ral William Hull ; prepared from his Manu- 
scripts, by his Daughter, Mrs. Marta Camp- 
BELL: together with the History of the Cam- 
paign of 1812, and surrender of the post of 
Detroit, by his Grandson, James FREEMAN 
Crarke. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1848. 


The following is extracted from a letter of 
Jared Sparks, Esq., the historian of Washing- 
ton, tothe Rev. James Freeman Clarke :— 


“Dear Sir :—I have perused the manuscript 
which you sent me, relative to the Revolutionary 
Services and Civil Life of General Hull. The 
whole appears to me to be written with close at- 
tention to the facts of history; and it derives 
great value from the circumstance of its contain- 





ing a record of the observations of General Hull 
himself, on numerous public events in which he 
took a part, or with which he was personally ac- 
quainted. * * * I have also read with a lively 
interest, the chapters on the Campaign of 1812. 
The narrative is clear and full, and whatever 
judgment may be formed of the result, the parti- 
culars here set forth give evidence of having been 
drawn from the highest sourees, and they are 
exhibited in such a manner as to present the con- 
troverted points in a just light.” 


This work of Mr. Clarke’s must of course 
find a place in every historical library, and is 
necessary to complete one’s reading on the later 
periods of our history. 


Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, 
comprising the results of extensive Original 
Surveys and Explorations. By KE. G. Squier, 
A.M. and E. H. Davis, M.D. New York: 
Bartlett & Welford. Cincinnati: J. A. & 
U. P. James. 


This long expected work, which constitutes 
the first volume of the “Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge,” published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, is announced for pub- 
lication on the first of September. Imperial 
uarto, size and style of quarto “ Exploring 
a: yoga illustrated by fifty quarto plates, 
nd two hundred and ten engravings on wood. 


Furnished only to subscribers. Price $10. 


Modern French Literature. By L. Raymonp 
bE VEricouR, formerly lecturer in the Royal 
Atheneum, Paris, &c., &c. Revised, with 
Notes, alluding particularly to writers promi- 
nent in late Political Events in Paris. B 
Witiiam Sraveuton Cuask, A.M. Bos- 
ton: Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 1848. 


To those who do not read French, this work 
will supply a very clear and fair view of Mod- 
ern French literature. It was prepared some 
time since for the Messrs. Chambers of Edin- 
burgh, to whom the public are indebted for 
many books calculated to interest readers and 
spread the love of knowledge. The author 
has for many years resided in England, and 
writes in English. The notes, which refer 
particularly to writers more talked of since 
the revolution, appear to have been judiciously 
made. Without assenting to all that is said 
respecting the character and tendency of many 
writings which are noticed, we think the au- 
thor writes ina candid spirit, and is entitled 
to general credence. It is to be hoped the 
portrait of Lamartine prefixed to the title is a 
more correct one than that in the shop win- 
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dows; it makes him look less theatrical, and 
more like a sensible gentleman. 


_— 


An Universal History, in a Series of Letters ; 
being a Complete and Impartial Narrative of 
the most Remarkable Events of all Nations 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
Forming a Complete History of the World. 
Vol. I. Ancient History. New York: De- 
witt & Davenport. 1848. 


This is a large volume, issued in a cheap 
style, and intended for pe ular circulation. 
The letter-press is very well, but the wood-cuts 
are not so good. The full length of Adam 
posterior to the fall, which officiates as 
frontispiece, is particularly disagreeable. The 
work contains much valuable information; 
it is a matter of regret, however, that such 
compendiums, instead of serving as they ought 
merely to interest readers and draw them 
on in study, should so often be used by smat- 
terers, and what are sometimes miscalled 
“self-taught men,” for their own purposes. 
But that is not the fault of the books. All 
writing, according to the Chinese doctrine, is 
sacred ; so we may consider that all popular 
and entertaining histories are good—if people 
only make a right use of them. 


Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the death of Queen Car- 
oline. By Jonux Lorp Hervey. Edited 
from the original manuscript at Ickworth, by 
the Right Hon. Jonny ILSON CROKER, 
LL.D., F.R.S. In two vols. Philadelphia : 
Lea & Blanchard. 1848. 


To readers of English history this will prove 
one of the most acceptable reprints of the day. 
Lord Hervey was one of the wits of a not very 
rigid or refined court, and his memoirs present 
a curiously diversified scene of politics and 
intrigue, like the letters of Walpole and others. 
Fancy a Senator, any of the most gallant and 
accomplished of those who adorn the halls of 
Polk the First, secretly penning day by day a 
narrative of the plots, schemes, and occurrences 
he is mixed up with, to be given to the next 
generation, and we can imagine the interest 
which such a work must have for antiquaries 
—those who live a century behind their time, 
and are the spiritual cotemporaries of their 
great-great-grandfathers. Books like this let 
us more completely into the Past than the after 





Story of the Peninsular War. By Generar 
Cuartes Wittiam Vane, Marquess of 
Londonderry, G.C.B., G.C.H., Colone! of 
the Second Regiment of Life Guards. New 
Edition, revised, with considerable additions. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1848. 


This is a very neat reprint of a standard 
work which was lately republished in England 
with many additions. Lord Londonderry was 
unable to bring down his work to the close of 
the war, having been compelled by ill-health to 
return to England after the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The additions to the present edition 
supply that deficiency, and bring down the his- 
tory to the Peace of 1814. In this work the 
narrative of movements, &c., has the advan- 
~~ of coming from an eye-witness ; the latter 
half of the volume, from the battle of Corunna 
and the death of Sir John Moore, our readers 
need not be reminded, includes many of the 
Duke, then Lord, Wellington’s most celebrated 
military triumphs. 


CORRECTION. 


The following correction is important. The 
writer of the article alluded to was misled by a 
newspaper report. 

Indianapolis, Ind., July 26th, 1846. 

Dear Sm:—In the July number of the “ Amer- 
ican Review,” on the 6th page, I find the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“Six names'were offered to be voted for, name- 
ly, those of Messrs. McLean, Clayton, Webster, 
Scott, Clay, and Taylor. The whole number of 


votes cast was 279. Of these Judge McLean had 
two votes, one from Ohio, and one from Iowa.” 


This paragraph does great injustice to Judge 
McLean and his friends. His name was not be- 
fore the Convention to be “voted for.” As a dele- 
gate from Indiana, I presented his name, but it 
was immediately withdrawn by Mr. Gatioway, 
of Ohio, who was authorized by the Judge thus 
to act. 

May I ask you to give this note in the Sep- 
tember number of the Review? Were yours a 
mere newspaper paragraph, it would not, proba- 
bly, be worth the trouble to correct it; but it is a 
different matter when found in a magazine of the 
character sustained by the Review. Yours, é&c. 
Joun D, Derrees. 





record of History. 


James D, Whelpley, Esq., editor of the Am. Rev. 
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